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CHAPTER I 
/ 

THE WEDDING 



MISS LUCRETIA LANE stood at the toilet-glass 
in her bedroom in Chepstow Place, Bayswater, 
dressing herself for her marriage. She was watched 
from the embrace of an armchair by a young lady who 
was to accompany her to the church, and who was 
dressed for the solemnity. How 7 In a hat and jacket 
and skirt, for this was to be a very simple ceremony, 
and Miss Lucretia was putting on her hat and thrusting 
pins into it, and toying with it as ladies do with their 
head-gear when they adjust it, whilst her friend sat and 
watched her. 

Miss Lane was a handsome, tall, well-proportioned, 
finely-moulded young woman, aged twenty-four, with 
dark red hair, large shining brown eyes, a little Roman 
nose, a firm mouth with red lips, a throat of a rich 
whiteness, close-seated ears, delicately tinted like certain 
beautiful shells, a low, square, tranquil brow, dark and 
clearly pencilled eyebrows, white, ivory-bright, even 
teeth, rather small hands, the fingers long and nervous, 
and the nails so shaped that, taking them with the ears, 
and a certain delicacy in the carving of the lineaments 
B 1 



2 ABANDONED 

of her face, you would have guessed she had a strain of 
good old blood in her. 

The other girl, Miss Constance Ford, takes so small 
a part in this story that there is no occasion to say 
more about her than name her. 

" You had better make haste," said Miss Ford. " Do 
you know what the time is? I am certain that was 
Major Stroud who knocked some minutes ago. What 
makes you linger and pause so ? Don't you feel well, 
Lucretia ? " 

Lucretia turned her head slowly, brought her fine 
eyes to bear upon her friend, and said, with a slight 
frown and in a note of temper — 

" Don't tease me ! " 

Miss Ford stepped to the window and looked out. 
It was Wednesday, in September, 1890. Villas over the 
way, dull sky with shadows of fog looking like rain- 
clouds hanging over the pointing fingers on the chimney- 
stacks ; a piano organ under the window began to play 
" Auld Robin Gray." Miss Ford started to sing ; she 
sang audibly, with her face averted and her eyes screwed 
into their corners upon Lucretia. 

" My father argued sair — ^my mother did'na speak. 
But she look'd me in the face till my heart was like to break ; 
They gied him my hand, but my heart was in the sea. 
And so Auld Robin Gray he was gudeman to me." 

Lucretia went on fiddling with her hat What ailed 
the girl ? Was she going to be married to Auld Robin 
Gray? Was her heart in the sea? How should a 
young woman look whilst she is dressing, or being 
helped to dress, for her wedding? She is taking a 
momentous step ; the event is the most significant ^at 
can happen to her in all her days. It is more heavily 
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freighted with consequences than the circumstance of 
her birth. It is a harbour out of which she will sail into 
an ocean, wider and more awful in its appeals to, its 
demands upon, her five mortal senses than the imagined 
life into which the grave cradles, as the launched ship 
is cradled, the disembodied, and therefore the function - 
less spirit How should a young woman look, then, on 
the eve of her marriage ? 

Not surely in the main as Lucretia Lane looked. 
She was extremely fidgety ; the rovings of her fingers 
were often aimless ; she sometimes trembled. Several 
times Miss Ford had observed Lucretia's reflection in 
the glass, talking to herself. It might have been sus- 
pected by a medical observer that had a strong man 
been rent with the mental conflict which was obviously 
raging in the heart and in the soul of Lucretia Lane, he 
would have sweated. Lucretia, not being a strong man, 
was suffering from the war within her after the manner 
of her sex, at least of those of them who cannot put 
down their foot and mean — though their heart break as 
they resolve — that their yea shall mean yes, and that 
their nay shall mean no. 

" I think I had better go downstairs and tell them 
that you are coming in a minute,'' said Miss Ford. 

As she spoke, Mrs. Lane entered the room ; a 
comely, clean little gentlewoman, aged about sixty, with 
the word neatness writ large on every turn of her ; a trifle 
bustling with nerve as she entered in black silk, black 
lace, and jet cape, black bonnet with white feathers 
rather rakishT}^ perched on a black comb ; a woman of 
whom you might safely affirm that her bedroom would 
be a model of folded-up things, a woman to touch and 
adjust objects into symmetrical bearings; on whose 
bedroom mantel-piece, for example, the shepherd and 
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shepherdess would be exactly equi-distant from the 
marble clock and the painted china candlesticks. 

She did not seem to observe her daughter's manner, 
mood, or bearing. Her mind was capable of dealing 
with one idea only at a time, and the idea that now 
possessed her was not the face of her daughter as 
the girl stood before the looking-glass putting on 
her hat 

" Not ready yet, Lucretia ? " cried Mrs. Lane, who 
always gave her daughter the full pomp of her baptismal 
title. "The major is downstairs walking about with 
his watch in his hand. He thought he would be late, 
and actually ran a part of the way, and has scarcely 
got his breath yet. You know how impatient he is. 
All these little retired India men are. And irritable. 
I think we are most fortunate to have got him to 
give you away. He is afraid the clergyman won't 
wait if he's kept. How long are you likely to be, 
dear ? " 

" Two minutes," answered Lucretia, without turning 
her eyes from the mirror into which she was directing 
their beauty and brilliance, and which was reflecting a 
countenance glacial in expression. Under that sort of 
ice of reserve what a vast number of disagreeable and 
dangerous properties may be floating I 

" I'll go downstairs and keep the major company," 
said Miss Ford; and as she passed Mrs. Lane, she 
whispered, " Lucretia seems very uncomfortable." 

" You are quite happy at heart, my darling, I hope ?" 
said the mother, getting hold of that idea and none 
other, and approaching her daughter to look at her 
reflection in the toilet-glass. 

** I cannot make haste if you talk to me, mother," 
answered the girl. " There ! this hat must do." 
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She put on her gloves and went downstairs, followed 
by her mother, whose face wore an expression of un- 
easiness and surprise, as well it might 

About the little parlour flitted with agitation the 
figure of Major Stroud : a shape of bristling whisker 
and wiry moustache, buttoned up in the form of a cask 
of ale in a frock-coat, and there was temper in the 
Indian duskiness of his eye. Miss Ford stood in the 
window. On the sideboard were displayed the wedding 
gifts : from Major and Mrs. Stroud a silver tea-service ; 
from Mr. Featherbridge a full-rigged ship under a glass 
shade ; from Miss Giddens a silver-mounted paper-knife ; 
from Miss Ford a set of silver salt cellars ; from Dr. 
Phillips (who could not come) the works of Shakespeare ; 
from an old servant who was married, a biscuit tin; 
from Mrs. Lane a watch and chain, a diamond brooch 
and gold bracelet, the gifts of her husband (deceased). 

" I am sorry to have kept you waiting, Major Stroud,'* 
said Lucretia. 

" I'm afraid we shall be late as it is. Are we quite 
ready ? " answered the Major. 

But the irritability went out of his eyes as he looked 
at the handsome girl, bowing to her, and then smiling. 

The marriage was to take place at St. Stephen's 
Church, which is within a convenient walk of Chepstow 
Place. They might have driven, but they chose to 
walk. Lucretia walked with her mother, the Major and 
Miss Ford behind them. Mrs, Lane endeavoured to 
get her daughter to talk ; but the girl was extraordinarily 
silent She would answer " Yes," or " No," or " I don't 
know," languidly, abstractedly, with a visible and indeed 
pronounced inattention as though she was under a spell, 
or as if she was in that sort of sleep in which the 
slumberer responds to questions without recollecting 
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anything that was said when she awakens. Mrs. Lane 
was without much talent, and therefore unequal to the 
establishment of any sort of satisfactory hypothesis; 
even the intuition of the mother failed her, that marvel- 
lous penetration which is Nature's gift of interpretation 
without mental effort In a foggy sort of way she 
desired to believe that her daughter was too high- 
spirited to appear to be fretting over what was not 
indeed to prove an immediate farewell to her mother 
and home, but which was, nevertheless, the most absolute 
of all solutions of continuity, a complete severance in 
effect, though she might continue to dwell for a long 
time with Mamma. Mrs. Lane remembered that she ha^ 
felt in this way herself when she was married, when she 
wanted to cry whilst walking up the aisle on her father's 
arm, and made strange faces under her veil to hide 
her emotion. Little did she foresee, good woman, 
the bolt that was to drop with a meteoric blast at 
her feet I 

At the church door Major Stroud gave his arm to 
Lucretia, who took it with an exterior of frigid impas- 
sivity, and together they approached the altar preceded 
by Mrs. Lane and Miss Ford. A few spectators spotted 
the sittings. Though all ends and parts of London 
swarm with business and hurry there are always plenty 
of people with leisure enough to make a crowd at a 
wedding. Even a walking, and hatted and jacketed 
wedding is sufficiently extraordinary (in an age when 
of course people are very seldom married, very rarely 
born, almost never buried) to delay the yelp of the 
milkman, to arrest the motion of the perambulator, to 
retard the delivery of Sir Thomas's piece of salmon, and 
to bewilder the blind man following his dog upon the 
pavenient 
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Some figures were near the altar awaiting the arrival 
of the bride. There was nobody answering to the 
appearance of Auld Robin Gray amongst them. One 
was a tally deep-chested, clean-shaven man, with a 
straight nose, standing a little out in a sort of seeking 
way, greenish-grey eyes like salt water in soundings, 
hair parted down the middle, close-cropped, like a 
soldier's ; a rather military-looking man on the whole, 
with something marine in the motions of his body, as 
though he was on board ship in a small sea-way. Under 
thirty years of age. His smile was slow in formation, 
like that of an actor whose business it is to keep his 
face. He had very good teeth, which made his slow 
smile like the gilding of sunshine upon his countenance. 
He was Captain Francis Reynolds of the British Mer- 
chant Service, and he was waiting near the altar in 
St Stephen's Church to be married to Lucretia 
Lane. 

His best man stood near him : Mr. William Feather- 
bridge, a brown-eyed, bearded person of twenty- 
eight, sheep-like in steadfastness of gaze, but with 
hints in his shape of considerable alertness at the call 
of duty. 

Captain Reynolds, as Lucretia approached, viewed 
her with a face moving with love, and a smile eloquent 
of devotion and of manly affection. She did not meet 
his eye; her face was uninterpretable ; you could not 
have detected the least quiver of lip, the faintest hint^of 
agitation, in any the smallest working of the lineaments 
of her countenance. The deuce alone knows how it was 
with her, what she was about, why she was there, why, 
being there, she did not look the radiant maiden, she 
did not bear the label of the rosy and modest virgin 
who was to find a blissful haven for life in the manly 
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bosom alongside of her. Some who watched her put it 
down to nervousness ; some to that sort of conceit which 
makes people superior to any kind of situation they 
may happen to find themselves in ; some to acting ; 
none, not even the mother, not even the bridegroom, 
who, standing next her, looked at her marble-hard face 
a minute before the clergyman began to read, attributed 
the girl's behaviour to the right cause, which was an 
impassioned sense of chastity dominating all other 
emotion with the vigour of hysteria, yet without force 
of spirit in it to subdue her to the nun-like path she 
scarcely knew whether she wished to tread or not ^ She 
was in a state of mind that froze the sources of feeling, 
that closed the portals of every corridor of the heart 
and soul, that numbed the brain till volition was mere 
mechanism, till the will might have been compared 
to a dumb and stirless raven perched upon a bust, 
like that of Pallas in the poem. 

The clergyman began to read the service. The 
responses were scarcely whispered by Lucretia. The 
officiating minister, a curate, looked at her over his 
spectacles somewhat pointedly, then at the man whom 
he was transmuting into the golden state of husband, 
God wot! In the vestry Captain Reynolds took his 
wife's hand and, with a face full of love, sought to kiss 
her ; but she shrank from his lips, almost shrank indeed 
from her mother's, and the name which she inscribed 
under that of her husband was scarcely legible for the 
tremors that ran through her hand. 

Captain Reynolds' face was clouded ; his eyebrows 
were arched into a fixed expression of astonishment ; 
he was profoundly confused, and looked about him with 
perplexity. In the vestry he received an inquiring stare 
from his best man, Mr. Featherbridge, and his answering 
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glance was as blank as that of the gaze of a man in 
a black room. He offered his wife his arm, and she 
took it, and together they walked down the church to 
the door followed by Mrs. Lane ; the others lingered to 
join them a little later on. The moment they gained 
the pavement Lucretia withdrew her hand. 

" Mrs. Lane," said Captain Reynolds, " Creeshie will 
not speak to me. What is the matter? What have 
I done ? " 

"Lucretia," exclaimed Mrs. Lane, who walked on 
her daughter's right, and who spoke in a voice that 
showed that tears were not far off, '^ I cannot understand 
your conduct Do you feel ill, my darling ? " 

" No." 

"Does your marriage make you unhappy?" said 
Captain Reynolds. 

She returned no answer, keeping her eyes ob- 
stinately bent upon the ground. 

" It is such a wretched beginning," said Mrs. Lane. 
"I gave my sanction. I thought you both wanted 
this. Whatever is the cause of this change in you, 
Lucretia? " 

"I can scarcely hear what you say, with these 
omnibuses and cabs and boys whistling," answered 
Lucretia. 

" I do not think it very kind of you, I am sure," said 
Mrs. Lane, in a whimpering way. " It is very hard upon 
Frank. I could not have treated your father like this. 
Certainly not at the very outset. It is incredible," she 
said, projecting her head past her daughter to peer* at 
Reynolds. " What will our friends think, if you carry 
on like this ? " 

The husband of a few minutes was dredging his 
wife's face with his eyes, but could find no meaning in 
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it outside its beauty pleading to him. No hint to 
convey a physical or a spiritual explanation of the 
mystery of this sudden metamorphosis. He was bit- 
terly concerned. Could it be possible that she was 
mad? That she had suddenly given life to a latent 
but pregnant seed of hereditary distemper — a strain in 
the family that had been concealed from him, a quality 
of intellectual structure of which the girl, and the mother 
herself, might have been ignorant as a part of the 
paternal or maternal legacy ? He had kissed her often. 
She had never repulsed him. They had often sat to- 
gether alone in the twilight hand in hand. A couple 
are seldom married without certain happenings having 
gone before. Memories of the tender green of the May 
of love were sweet and scented between them. It was 
not to be supposed that she could forget all of a sudden. 
She must remember everything, though she gave no 
visible expression to recollection by dramatization of 
her mood. He felt that she should know better than to 
act like this. She was now his wife. She could not 
get away from that She had always been very willing 
to marry him. What in the devil's name had gone 
wrong with the fine creature ? Yet never was his love 
more consuming than whilst he walked to Chepstow 
Place with the beautiful, chaste, animated statue he 
had wedded. 

The moment the house door was opened Lucretia 
passed in, ran upstairs to her bedroom, and locked the 
doon Captain Reynolds and Mrs. Lane walked into 
the parlour where a hired waiter was trimming the 
refreshments — cakes, ices, chicken, sandwiches, fruit, 
jellies, and so on, with champagne. 

" Doesn't she mean to return, do you think ? " said 
Reynolds. 
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'' Oh dear, her conduct is most extravagant and un- 
intelligible ! She ought to be in the drawing-room to 
receive our guests. I haven't the least idea what to 
do ; " and the eyes of the neat, comely little gentlewoman 
fairly streamed. 

" It must be a passing fit," said Reynolds, in a low 
voice, frowning, and tapping the floor from the heel 
with the toe of one boot ** It may be a matter for a 
doctor." 

'Til go upstairs and see what she means to do," 
said Mrs. Lane. "Stay in the drawing-room, Frank. 
If she keeps on like this some excuse must be made. 
We must say that she's ill. But oh, how silly of her ; 
and what an awful position to place us in ! " 

And she trudged upstairs to her daughter's bedroom, 
whilst Frank went to the floor above, where the draw- 
ing-room was. 

" Who's there ? " exclaimed the voice of Lucretia. 

" If s I, your mother," answered Mrs. Lane, talking 
at the door-handle which she had turned without 
producing further consequences. " For goodness' sake 
unlock the door and let me in that we may talk ration- 
ally. There is yet time; the people haven't arrived, 
though they are coming." 

" I don't mean to live with Captain Reynolds," said 
the voice of Lucretia. \ 

A pause followed this terrific remark. The mother 
scarcely seemed to hear, or hearing to understand. The 
black bonnet with the white feathers swayed from side 
to side like the head of a listening hen. 

" What ! " then gasped Mrs. Lane ; and, seizing the 
handle of the door with both hands, she shook it 
as though she had got hold of her daughter, crying, 
" Let me in 1 How dare you behave like this. Miss ? " 
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forgetting that the Miss was now Mrs. '' Do you want 
to break my heart ? Open this door, Lucretia." 

" I don't intend to live with Captain Reynolds/' said 
the lady inside, speaking with such deliberation that 
there was the interval of a pulse at least between the 
dropping of every syllable. 

Now, this girl had sanctioned and expressed delight 
in Reynolds' arrangements for them after marriage: 
they were to take a run to Edinburgh and the north 
for a week or so, and then the bride would return 
to her mother and live with her until her husband's 
return. 

" Why don't you come out and join Frank and me, 
and behave yourself properly ? " cried Mrs. Lane. 

No answer was returned. Captain Reynolds, on the 
lower platform, came on to the landing to listen. When, 
as he swiftly did, he discovered that Lucretia did not 
answer her mother, he called out, in a loud stem sea 
voice, "She's my wife, Mrs. Lane. She has no right 
to withdraw herself from me. If she will not open the 
door I can easily put my shoulder against it." 

The house was small, and the captain's voice very 
filling, and the hired waiter stood half in and half out 
of the parlour door with his left ear cocked upwards, 
and a grin of astonishment on his fiace, while the house- 
maid, with a nosegay in her bosom, listened at the foot 
of the staircase. Lucretia could not fail to hear Frank's 
voice. She exclaimed from her bed, on which she had 
seated herself — 

" You may tell him that if he attempts force I will 
swallow this bottle of poison I am holding." 

Mrs. Lane shrieked. At that moment the hall bell 
rang, and the house door was hammered upon. With the 
echo of her shriek, as it might seem, on the expression 
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of her face, poor Mrs. Lane went downstairs, and, with 
a toss of both hands, cried — 

"I can do nothing with her. She threatens to 
poison herself if you approach her." 

"Is it not a case for a doctor?" said Captain 
Reynolds. " Shall I go for Dr. Phillips, and explain 
matters, and bring him round ? " 

" Dr. Phillips can't help us," moaned Mrs. Lane ; " if 
I can't influence her, how should Dr. Phillips ? " 

" Major and Mrs. Stroud," said the housemaid. 

And they entered, and were quickly followed by 
others of the invited ; the curate who had officiated. 
Miss Giddens, Miss Ford, Mr. Featherbridge, and one 
or two more. 

The major was a little man who asked questions ; 
conversation with him consisted of a series of inter- 
rogatories. He was a Paul Pry, always hoping (without 
saying so) that he didn't intrude, and intruding to a 
degree that was often offensive. He rather relished the 
misfortunes of others ; he was one of those people who, 
according to the French cynic, find something that does 
not displease them in les maux des autres. 

This major, with all the rest, must instantly have seen 
there was trouble in the little house ; and so, con- 
sistently with his nature, he went to work to ask 
questions. 

" Where is Mrs. Reynolds ? " he inquired, rolling his 
eyes over the room as though he expected to see her 
shape herself out of a cabinet or an armchair. 

" She's not very well, major," responded Mrs. Lane, 
discovering the greatest disorder of spirits, sincere 
uneasiness, and much misery by her manner. 

" Not well ! " cried the major. " Why, she was quite 
well ten minutes ago." 
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" People sometimes fall ill in one minute/' said Mr. 
Featherbridge. 

" What can be the matter ? " whispered Miss Giddens 
to Miss Ford. 

" She was very singular before she went to church 
and very remarkable during the service," was the reply, 
faintly delivered. 

'' I am afraid we intrude," said Mrs. Stroud. 

" Can I be of any service ? " asked the curate, who, 
stepping close to Mrs. Lane, added in her ear, '' I did 
observe a strange constraint in your daughter's manner 
at the altar which made me fear she was not quite 
happy at heart." 

" She refuses to live with her husband," said Mrs. 
Lane, in a ghastly whisper. 

The curate, who was blue about the upper-lip and 
cheeks, and had a face like a beardless saint without a 
halo in a church window, composed his face into the 
exact posture of a whistle ; the expression arrested the 
eye of the major, who fearlessly took a step towards 
the pair. 

" Now, what is it all about ? " said he. " Mrs. Lane, 
I plead the privilege of a friend At your request I gave 
your daughter away. Why is she not here ? " 

The poor woman, looking at him under her white 
feathers, seemed to crack nuts, and rather spelt than 
pronounced the words, "She declines to live with 
Frank." 

"Oh, that's all damned nonsense!" burst out the 
major. "She is legally compelled to live with him. 
What's made her change her mind? They seemed 
very much in love. I thought she was deuced cold 
during the service. Where is she? Shall I go and 
talk to her ? Fm not a man to stand any tomfoolery. 
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If she were my daughter she'd either favour me with 
a very complete explanation or — shall I go and see 
her?" 

All this he exclaimed in so loud a voice that the 
whole room was in the secret, and many looks were 
exchanged. 

" I am truly sorry, dear Mrs. Lane," said Mrs. Stroud, 
very kindly ; " our presence can only be an intrusion 
under the circumstances." 

** I am awfully sorry," said Miss Ford, going up to 
the widow, with her hand extended ; " but you'll find 
she'll come round. It's mere petulance — too ridiculous 
in a girl that's just gone through the ceremony to be 
r^arded seriously." 

" Do please take some refreshments before you go ! " 
sobbed Mrs. Lane. 

In ten minutes everybody had cleared out, save 
Captain Reynolds and his best man Mr. Feather- 
bridge. 

Mrs. Lane and these two gentlemen sat staring 
into vacancy. Said Featherbridge, breaking the 
silence — 

''I have often thought that marriage is like the 
great sea-serpent: when it's not seen it's believed in, 
and when it is seen it's not believed in." 

" I'll go up and see her," cried Captain Reynolds, 
starting from his chair. 

" No 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Lane, also starting from her 
chair. " She has a bottle of poison. She will drink 
it — I know she will if you attempt force by thrust- 
ing against the door or even talk threateningly to 
her." 

'* I beg pardon, captain," said Mr. Featherbridge, with 
something of the deference of an officer to his skipper, 
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** but may I make a suggestion ? Suppose you leave Mrs. 
Reynolds for the day and call to-morrow and see how 
things are going ? " 

" It's just what I could wish," exclaimed Mrs. Lane 
" It's the advice I would give you, Frank. In the mood 
she is in nothing can be done, I am sure." 

"Well, you may be right," said the unfortunate 
husband, slowly, and gazing with a little bewilderment 
round the walls much as he had looked in the vestry. 
" It's a violent, strange change. Something quite out- 
side any bearings I can take. Could any girl have been 
more loving ? I suppose people can have fits of mind 
just as they have fits of the body. This seems a fit of 
the mind, as if it was epilepsy, and she had fallen on the 
floor with a shriek or two, insensible." 

" So much the more reason for giving her time, then, 
sir," said Featherbridge. 

"Just so," said Mrs. Lane. "A night's rest and 
reflection may work wonders, and I am here to reason 
with her." 

" Is there a hotel in the neighbourhood ? " asked the 
captain. 

" Yes, quite close, in Prince's Square," replied Mrs. 
Lane. 

"They've let my diggings or I should return," said 
Captain Reynolds. " Why," he continued, pulling out 
his watch, "we ought to be in a cab, going to the 
station for Scotland. Well, till to-morrow — ^till to- 
morrow." 

He sighed and frowned, and abruptly left the room, 
unwilling that his face should be seen. 

Mr. Featherbridge shook hands with sympathetic 
ardency with poor Mrs. Lane, and followed Captain 
Reynolds out of the house. 
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Mrs. Lane went to her bedroom to remove her 
bonnet and cape and put on her cap, and then went 
upstairs to her daughter. 

"Who's there?" 

" Your mother." 

" What do you want, mother ? " 

" Frank and Mr. Featherbridge have left the house. 
You can open the door," said Mrs. Lane. 

On this the door was unlocked and the mother 
entered. Scarcely, however, could she command her 
faculties to address her daughter when the housemaid 
arrived. 

"The waiter wants to know, please, if he's to 
remain ? " 

" Give him this half sovereign and send him away," 
said Mrs. Lane, pulling out her purse. 

Lucretia had removed her hat and jacket, and stood 
with her hand upon the toilet-table looking at her 
mother. Her hair seemed to glow as though there was 
sunshine in the room. It would be absurd to say that 
her dark eyes shone with the fire of resolution that was 
like wrath ; because the eyQS do not change. It is the 
eyelids and eyebrows which dramatize those motions of 
spirit which the eyes themselves are believed to express. 
If this were not so the actress's face would be a very 
imperfect representation of the part she takes. There 
was a certain nobleness and dignity in Lucretia's 
bearing which was owing to a sense of supernatural 
triumph of chastity, of a conquest of virtue by some- 
thing even higher than virtue, as the cold star is more 
exalted than the lonely peak, moon-like with virgin 
snow, that points to it at some prodigious mountain 
altitude. 

" Frank has left " began Mrs. Lane. 

c 
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*' I don't want to hear his name mentioned/' 
interrupted Lucretia. 

The mother strained her eyes at her daughter's face. 
She could find nothing to hint at insanity, not the 
dimmest monition of aberration. She was as she had 
always been, saving that now she had taken to herself a 
stateliness of demeanour, an importance and even pomp 
of bearing, lofty and victorious as though her soul was 
swelled with exultation over the issue of her extra- 
ordinary battle. 

" Why did you go through the service, Lucretia ? " 
asked the mother, seating herself. 

"I felt the change coming over me whilst I was 
dressing," answered the young wife. " Mother, it was 
agony 1 I had not the courage to declare to myself I 
would not marry him. I ought to have had the courage. 
I can never live with him." 

" But you'll wear his ring ? " 

" Oh yes* I don't mean to be faithless to myself. I 
know what I am, and how I intend to remain." 

" How we shall be talked about ! " 

" What is the value of the opinion of a few handfuls 
of dust in skirts or frock-coats ? I know that I have acted 
with sickening stupidity. But that is my concern, I am 
still queen of myself, and " — slowly and deliberately — 
" I do not mean to live with Captain Reynolds." 

A gleam of good sense at this moment irradiated 
the darksome cells of Mrs. Lane's brain. What could 
be more transparent than that her daughter was in no 
mood to be reasoned with ? That the application of 
the remedial drug in her condition of mental sickness 
was certain to injure her and not benefit her? She 
might be managed with patience, she must be allowed 
time for reflection. You may soften a tough steak by 
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beating it, but you shall not mend a broken leg with a 
mustard leaf. 

Mrs. Lane, influenced by good sense, quitted her 
daughter and went downstairs to find that five pounds' 
worth of refreshments had been left on her hands 
untasted by, God help her ! the wedding guests. 



CHAPTER II 
THE MEDICAL CERTIFICATE 

NEXT day, shortly after twelve, Captain Reynolds 
called at Chepstow Place. He was shown into 
the parlour, and Mrs. Lane speedily arrived. She was 
pale and agitated. When this poor woman's spirits 
were fluttered she could not keep her seat, but flitted 
about the table, lifting a pinch of her dress and pinning 
it to the table's side, so to speak, as though she would 
fasten herself securely. 

"Well," said Captain Reynolds, with profound 
anxiety, " what does Creeshie say ? " 

" I am sorry to answer that she is as obstinate this 
morning as she was yesterday. Indeed she is firmer 
and harder. She will not listen to me. She declares,, in 
the most imperious way, that she will not live with you." 

Reynolds' face darkened as though to a sudden 
scowl of the sky. He held a stick in his right hand. 
He raised it to his left hand and broke it with an 
unconscious and obviously involuntary eflbrt, looked at 
the pieces, and threw them into the grate. The 
strength of the stick, the ease with which it had been 
broken, the mood the action expressed, frightened Mrs. 
Lane, who pinned her pinch of gown to the edge of the 
table half a dozen times in as many seconds. 

" Can you, as her mother, give me any idea why she 
will not live with me ? " said Captain Reynolds. 

20 
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"None — none whatever," answered Mrs. Lane, 
shaking her head. 

" Has she explained her reasons for refusing ? " 

" No. She told me that the change came over her 
whilst she was dressing for the marriage. It worked in 
agony in her, but failed to give her resolution enough to 
decide not to go to church. All the rest of her words 
may be summed up in her one determined remark, ' I do 
not mean to live with him.* " 

He put his hand in his pocket and pulled out an 
envelope containing perhaps half a dozen letters. He 
replaced the envelope without looking at its contents. 

*' I was reading them," he said, " last night They 
are a few that I like to carry about with me. She calls 
me her darling, and tells me that she is mine. One 
letter, not a fortnight old " — he pressed his hand upon 
the pocket containing the envelope as though his heart, 
that beat close under, was paining him — " is full of love, 
of everything that a man could wish to read in a letter 
from a woman he is shortly to marry. What have I 
done to deserve this treatment? What have I been 
guilty of that she should take her love and her marriage 
vows away from me ? Is she at home ? " 

" Oh yes ; but do not attempt to see her," cried the 
mother. 

** But why not ? Why mightn't the very sight of me 
induce a change in her, and bring about what you must 
wish, surely?" 

Again his brow was dark, as though his face was 
shadowed by a thunder squall in the sweep of the wind 
over a heaving deck at sea. 

" She knows you were coming. Had she wished to 
see you she would have said so. Her threat to poison 
herself haunts me like a nightmare. I know she is in 
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that state of mind when she could commit some fright- 
ful, heart-breaking act if you attempted by roughness, 
or command, or any other manner you might adopt 
to bend her mind, which is now as rigid as that poker.*' 

The little woman spoke with unusual energy. Con- 
viction of the truth of her views compacted her reason- 
ing faculties and supplied ideas and words to her tongue. 

" Will you go and tell her that I am here, that I 
wish to see her if only for five minutes,*' said Captain 
Reynolds. 

" Oh yes ; but I know what her answer will be^" 
answered Mrs. Lane, moving to the door as though she 
was weary, and she went upstairs, whilst Captain 
Reynolds stood at the window, with his arms folded 
and his lips set, as though his teeth were clenched 
behind them. 

Mrs. Lane was at least a quarter of an hour absent, 
and at every sound Captain Reynolds started, and 
looked, and listened. When at last the old lady re- 
turned, he stared beyond her, but she was alone. She 
began to pin her dress to the table as rapidly as her 
fingers could work, whilst she exclaimed — 

'' I knew how it would be. She went to her bedroom 
and locked me up with her, and then turned me out 
and locked herself in again ; and she swears that the 
thought of living with you is dreadful to her. She 
would rather die, and as I am sure she has poison 
hidden in her bedroom, she will kill herself if you 
persist" 

She burst into tears. 

** Good-bye, Mrs. Lane. I dont know when we 
shall meet again," said Captain Reynolds ; and, taking 
his hat from a chair, he walked out of the house. 

He repaired to the hotel at which he had slept, and 
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wrote a letter of six pages to his wife. ^The letter was 
lighted with flashes of sentiment It was moving with 
impassioned appeal It teemed with memories of kisses 
and endearments, of promises, vows, and hopes; he 
described his life of loneliness on board ship, and asked 
her why she had abandoned him ; why she refused to 
know him as her husband, when in a few weeks his 
ship would be sailing ; when in a few weeks the solitude 
and the desolation of the ocean would be his, without 
the light and love of her spirit to brighten the hours 
of the solitary watch on deck, to set up a beacon of 
home upon which he could keep his eyes fixed, which 
should be as a star to him to bring him round the world 
of waters to his love. 

He posted this letter, though it was written within 
a few minutes' walk of Chepstow Place ; and making his 
way to a cabstand, got into a hansom, and told the man 
to drive to Mr. Turnover, solicitor, in a street out of 
Holbom. . Mr. Turnover had acted for Captain Rey- 
nolds in a lawsuit which arose through a collision at 
sea He was a bald, bland, little old man, with streaks 
of faded yellow whisker, gold-framed spectacles, dressed 
in the rusty black that Charles Lamb loved ; and had 
he worn shoes with bows you would have thought him 
shod in keeping. They shook hands, and Captain 
Reynolds, sitting down, told his story. 

** It is certainly a very singular case," said Mr. Turn- 
over. "There is one celebrated case of the sort^ but 
it differs from yours because the parties had, apparently, 
agreed to separate at the church door. The husband, if 
I remember aright, left the country, and on his return 
after some years, claimed his wife, who refused to live 
with him ; on which he kidnapped her and locked 
her up." 
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Reynolds frowned and looked at Mr. Turnover 
steadfastly. 

" Her friends obtained access to her ; her case was 
brought before the Courts, who decided that by the 
law of England a man has no right to detain his wife 
against her will." 

'' Is that so ?" said Captain Reynolds. 

"Quite so," responded Mr. Turnover. "The hus- 
band must not use force. If he does the law will 
punish him." 

"But is not there such a thing as restitution of 
conjugal rights ?" inquired Captain Reynolds. 

" Yes ; but in your case, as in the other, no rights 
were ever established by co-habitation ; there is there- 
fore no infraction upon which to base an appeal for 
restitution." 

" Good God, what extraordinary laws we have in 
this country I " exclaimed Captain Reynolds. 

" But I am quite sure, rights or no rights," said Mr« 
Turnover, "that you would never get a judge to sanction 
the detention of your wife by force and against her 
will." 

" What would you call force ? " 

" Imprisoning her in her home and setting a guard 
over her." 

" What do you advise me to do, Mr. Turnover ? I 
am in love with my wife. I was, as I have told you, 
yesterday married to her in the presence of her mother 
and others. I am legally entitled to possess her." 

"Yes, but even in post-nuptial arrangements there 
must be two to a contract," said Mr. Turnover, blandly. 
" It seems to be a case of perversity — a mood, let us 
hope, that will pass. I once said to Mrs. Turnover, I 
compare man and wife to a mill and stream : the mill 
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turns one way and the stream runs the other. But 
betwixt them both the grain is ground." 

" Not in my case," said Captain Reynolds, grimly. 

** Are you leaving the country ? '* 

*' Yes." 

" Shortly ? " asked Mr. Turnover. 

" I sail in command of a ship on October 8 next." 

" Your wife may come round between this and then," 
said Mr. Turnover. "Her mother, I presume, is well 
disposed to you ? " 

" Oh yes. She is bitterly cut up by her daughter's 
conduct." 

"I am pleased to hear that," said Mr. Turnover. 
" Often in these matrimonial troubles the mother-in-law 
is as the snake that lies coiled round the stem of the 
flower that hides it. Some mothers do not like to part 
with their daughters. They are unwholesomely and 
unnaturally jealous of the husbands, especially if the 
marriage was in opposition to their wishes, or ambitions, 
or, I regret to say, interests. If I were you I would 
trust your mother-in-law to help you with her influence, 
and leave the rest to the good sense of your wife." 

Captain Reynolds paid the lawyer his fee and left the 
office, having got as much value for his money out of the 
Law as most men commonly receive who deal with it. 

Who was Captain Reynolds? And who was Mr. 
Featherbridge ? One of these men fills an important 
part in this sea drama, and whilst the captain sits over 
a chop and half a pint of sherry in an old inn in 
Holborn, thinking of how, by rights, he should be enjoy- 
ing life with a handsome young wife in Scotland, and 
what he must do to get hold of her, we will expend a 
few minutes in some account of him and the other. 

Reynolds was the son of a gentleman farmer, who 
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fared ill on the goodly fruits of the earth in Essex. He 
received a middling education to the ^e of fourteen, 
when he was sent to sea as an apprentice in a sailing- 
ship in the English Merchant Service — ^vulgarly called 
the Mercantile Marine. He rose to command several 
tramps in sail and steam and two mail steamers ; but 
having run into a ship in a fc^ he lost his berth in the 
company he served, though he saved his certificate and 
was glad to accept the command of a sailing vessel 
called the Flying Spur of one thousand tons, owned by 
Mr. George Blaney of Leadenhall Street She was 
bound to Poposa, a port in Chili, some distance north of 
Valparaiso, and her very commonplace cargo would 
consist of bricks, coke, and coal, and of nitrate of soda 
on her return voys^e. 

Reynolds had saved a few hundred pounds, but he 
would have found (if questioned) no justification in his 
occupation or prospects for marrying : which was doubt- 
less his reason as a sailor for getting married. He had 
hoped on his return from this next trip to take his wife 
to sea with him on a voyage, then establish her in a 
little home in some district where rent was cheap and 
where her mother^might live with her during his absence. 
But what are the expectations of man ? He certainly 
never, amidst his most gilded and expanded dreams of 
the future, could have conceived himself sitting, on the 
day following his marriage, over a chop and half a pint 
of sherry in Holborn, a more lonesome man than Daniel 
at his pulse, or Crusoe over a kid steak. 

Mr. Featherbridge was the son of a schoolmaster, 
and learning had been applied to him when a boy at 
more ends of his person than one. He had been caned 
by the paternal hand into a considerable knowledge of 
Latin, which was irremediably lost on his first voyage 
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when beating down the English Channel, and a liberal 
equipment of mathematics^ which he preserved, and 
which helped him in after years in passing his sundry 
examinations. He, too, like Reynolds, had been sent to 
sea as an apprentice, and they had been shipmates on 
several occasions ; indeed Reynolds had a warm liking 
for Mr. Featherbridge, and when his friend served under 
him as second mate he dropped the dignity and import- 
ance of command though he was extremely reserved to 
the mate, and walked the deck with Featherbridge in 
his watch and talked to him with the pleasantness and 
candour of a brother. Thus it happened, when he 
obtained command of the Flying Spur he sent a line to 
Featherbridge offering the berth of mate of the ship, 
and we now understand why it should have been that 
Mr. Featherbridge was Captain Reynolds' best man at 
his marriage. 

It will be supposed that Captain Reynolds was 
careful that his wife should know his address. He 
received no answer to his letter dated at the hotel in 
Bayswater. He took a lodging near the Millwall Docks, 
where his ship was loading, and made a second im- 
passioned appeal to his wife, and he also wrote to Mrs. 
Lane, entreating her to help him by using her influence 
with her daughter, and telling her that his heart was 
aching for Lucretia, and that it must break with grief at 
sea if she made no sign before he departed, as he would 
be able to think of nothing but his wife. 

Mrs. Lane answered in a letter expressed in affection- 
ate language, but could give him no hope. Lucretia was 
as chilling and determined as ever she had been, and 
reddened with impatience and temper if her mother 
hazarded the subject of her husband. Mrs. Lane 
thought that the extraordinary mood which possessed 
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Lucretia had not had time to be modified by thought, 
by recurrence of emotion which could not have perished, 
by the sense of dutifuhiess and loyalty whidi might 
visit her when she reflected upon her marriage vows. 
She strongly advised Frank not to dream of calling, as 
another visit could only end ' in a deeper d^^ree of ob- 
duracy, and, personally, such a visit as he had last paid 
was so trying that she felt she had neither the strength 
nor the nerve to confront such another experience. 

So Captain Frank Reynolds found himself completely 
blocked out from the avenue at the extremity of which, 
on the pedestal of sentiment, irradiated by the rosy light 
of his passion, stood the cold, chaste statue upon whose 
finger he had passed the ring which made her his, though 
there was no piece of sculpture in England at that time, 
though there was no picture of a beautiful woman hang- 
ing upon any wall in the country, more distant and 
hopeless to the yearning of love, to fruition of desire, 
than the wife whose parrot cry was, **I will not live 
with Captain Reynolds 1 " 

On Tuesday, October 7, Mrs. Lane and Lucretia 
were at table in Chepstow Place finishing lunch. It 
was about half-past one, the day very bright and the 
air fresh, but the hearth trappings of the summer still 
decorated the grate in that little parlour. Lucretia was 
dressed in grey cloth that closely fitted her figure, and 
expressed its ripeness and beauties : her hair was dressed 
high in the Greek style, and it shone upon her brow in 
a neglect of red-gold threads, the effect of which no 
artist in hair-dressing could have produced. She was 
somewhat pale, and her looks were cold, but her fine 
eyes were alight with the strong spirit that was her 
husband's despair, and you witnessed the nerve-character 
f the woman in the long white fingers with which she 
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dismounted a beautiful Persian cat from her right 
shoulder, on to which it had sprung without eliciting a 
scream or causing a start 

The house bell rang and the knocker clattered. It 
was natural that Mrs. Lane should exclaim, " Who can 
that be, I wonder ? '' and turn her head to look out of 
window, though of course the person at the hall door 
would be invisible to her. 

The servant came in, and said to Mrs. Lane, '' Mr. 
Featherbridge would like to see you, m'am.*' 

" Where is he ? " hissed Lucretia. 

The servant slung her head sideways to intimate 
that he was in the passage. 

" In the drawing-room 1 " hissed Lucretia, screwing 
her thumb up at the ceiling. 

"What can he want?" inquired Mrs. Lane, as 
though she addressed a ghost. 

" Go to him, mother ! " said Lucretia, " I shall be in 
my bedroom." She paused to add, ''But make him 
clearly understand that my mind as regards living with 
Frank is absolutely made up. It is impossible." And 
with something that resembled a shudder of disgust in 
an instant's convulsion of her form she went from the 
room, a very Hermione of a figure. 

Mrs. Lane, with an expression on her face that 
reflected the prophetic promise of her soul to her of 
trouble, mounted the staircase and entered the drawing- 
room. Mr. Featherbridge stood at the round table in 
the middle of the apartment, bearded, slow eyed, yet 
with alertness in the suggestion of his legs. He bowed 
to the old lady with the funeral solemnity of an under- 
taker, and indeed had he been receiving pounds a week 
for the talent of his face, he could not have looked 
more solemn and afflicted. 
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" I am sorry to be the bearer of ill news," he said, 
on which Mrs. Lane laid her hand upon her heart. 
"Indeed, I wish I could call it ill news." He gazed at 
her wistfully. " Your son-in-law, Captain Reynolds, has 
met with a terrible — a frightful accident I Yesterday 
he fell through the main hatch into the hold of his ship, 
and is so injured that he is dying, and may be dead 
before I can return to him I " 

" Oh, goodness me, how shocking ! " cried Mrs. 
Lane, breathing quickly. *' Dying, do you say ? " 

" He may be dead as I talk to you,'* answered Mr. 
Featherbridge. " Look at this I " he added ; and he drew 
out a letter, which he gave to Mrs. Lane, who imme- 
diately groped behind her for her spectacle case, and 
put on her glasses with hands which shook as though 
she had been running down a hill. The letter went 
thus 



" Hours of Consultation — " 20, Gloucester Road, Gravesend, 
10 a.m. to I p.m. October 7, 189a 

" I have examined Captain Francis Reynolds, 
and find him suffering from a compound fracture of the 
left leg, from fracture of the skull, and also from fracture 
of three or four ribs on the left side. He is severely 
collapsed, and this points to some internal hemorrhage, 
probably from rupture of the liver or kidney, but he is 
too ill to stand more minute examination, so I cannot 
state definitely which is the injured organ. It is quite 
impossible to remove him to hospital, and I fear that 
he will not live for more than about ten or twelve hours. 

"H. Paget-Symes, F.R.C.S." 

" Poor fellow, oh poor fellow I " whined Mrs. Lane. 
" Who is seeing to him ? " 
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'* I got a professional nurse last night from Graves- 
end," answered Mr. Featherbridge, receiving the letter, 
and viewing Mrs. Lane with his slow melancholy stare. 
'* He is sensible, and his dying request is that he must 
see his wife, and I have come to ask her to accompany 
me to the ship to say good-bye for ever, and to give 
him that one kiss which will send the poor fellow to his 
rest with a smile upon his face." 

" Oh, she ought to go 1 She will go, I am sure," cried 
the widow. " It must be her atonement. Oh, how 
shocked she will be I Give me that letter ! " 

And with a respiration full of sobs, due rather to 
nerves than to the mind, for consciousness had scarcely 
yet time to absorb the full horror of the report, she 
went to her daughter's bedroom. She broke into it 
rather than walked in. 

" What has he come to say ? " asked Lucretia. 

^'Read that I" answered Mrs. Lane, handing the 
certificate to her daughter. 

Lucretia's cheeks paled into the aspect of white wax 
as she read. 

'' How horrible I How awful ! " she exclaimed, as 
the surgeon's certificate sank in her hand to her side. 
" Where is he ? " 

" Why, at Gravesend," sobbed Mrs. Lane. " No, on 
board his ship, I suppose. You see, the man says he 
couldn't be moved. He may be dead whilst I am 
talking to you." 

"Was he conscious when Mr. Featherbridge left 
him ? " asked Lucretia, with an incomparable expression 
of horror and fear in her face. 

" I suppose he was," blubbered Mrs. Lane ; " because 
he sent Mr. Featherbridge to s^sk you to come and see him 
to say good-bye — ^for ever — good-bye. It is most awful !" 
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The sentiment that had induced Lucretia to accept 
Frank's hand, to sweeten into a smile under the pressure 
of his lips, nay to impel her to the altar with him, 
faithless in fidelity, an egoistic loyalty that was ignobly 
treacherous to her lover and husband, this sentiment 
was stirring in her as she held the letter listening to 
her mother. 

"Come down and see Mr. Featherbridge ! " said 
Mrs. Lane. 

She left the room, and Lucretia followed. Mr. 
Featherbridge slightly bowed. 

"Do you think there is no hope?" exclaimed 
Lucretia. 

** Absolutely none," said Mr. Featherbridge. " You 
have read that letter ? " he added, sending a glance at 
the certificate in her hand. 

" Is he sensible ? " asked the wife. 

" At intervals," was the answer. " He sent the nurse 
to me this morning, and asked me to go to you and 
bring you to him to say farewell. I hope you will 
come. It is a sudden and shocking end, and I trust, 
Mrs. Reynolds, that you will not make this event more 
heart-breaking than it is by refusing his dying request." 

"You must go — ^you must indeed, Lucretia," cried 
Mrs. Lane. " 111 go with you. If people should get to 
hear that your husband was dying and you refused to 
go and see him, what would they think ? What would 
be said ? I should not be able to show my face. I 
should be ashamed to meet my friends, and oh, what an 
awful memory for life for you ! TU go and put on my 
bonnet." 

" I do not think your presence would be advisable, 
Mrs. Lane," said Mr. Featherbridge, in his slow way. 
" The meeting would be sacred. He loves you, I know. 
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but it is not you that he wants. Such a meeting might be 

overwhehning if you made one, and how — and how ** 

He looked in a formative sort of way at Lucretia, '* I 
mean," he went on, ** that something might be said which 
could not, and therefore would not, be said if witnesses — 
even if you, Mrs. Lane, were present" 

" Well, will you go and 'get ready, Lucretia ? ** said 
Mrs. Lane. 

** How long is it to Gravesend ? " inquired Lucretia, 
glancing at the clock, but always preserving her marble- 
white face of horror and fear, in which there was now 
subtly mingled an expression which told of the woman's 
heart beating a little in love and much in pain. 

Mr. Featherbridge drew out a railway guide from his 
pocket 

" A train leaves Charing Cross at a quarter to three," 
he said. " We can catch that, if you'll kindly not delay. 
A train leaves Gravesend at 6.40. You can easily be 
home again by nine or half-past, and I will do myself 
the honour to see you to this house." 

** I shall be ready in five minutes," said Lucretia, and 
quitted the drawing-room. 

" The poor fellow has felt Mrs. Reynolds' abandon- 
ment dreadfully," said Mr. Featherbridge. " God forbid 
that I should do him an injustice, but this fall in the 
hold seems strange ; the ship lies motionless at a buoy. 
Nothing struck him to throw him forward. ..." 

" You don't say so ? " whispered Mrs. Lane, in a 
voice of awe. 

"I only hope he may be alive when we reach the 
ship," said Mr. Featherbridge. " I shall^ have done my 
duty by a man who has always treated me as a brother, 
whose character is as beautiful, loyal, and true as any I 
have ever heard of in a sailor. Why would not she live 
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with him ? She loved him — she must have loved him to 
consent to be his wife. It was not as though he could 
give her a title and a great estate, as though there was 
something outside the mere poor man himself which she 
was willing to wed." 

" Oh, Mr. Featherbridge, you wring my heart ! " sobbed 
the widow ; and she began to pin her gown to the edge 
of the drawing-room table. 

In five minutes Lucretia appeared in a hat and jacket, 
and with an umbrella. 

" Have you got any change, mother? " she asked. 

Mrs. Lane gave her two sovereigns. 

" I am ready, Mr. Featherbridge," said Lucretia. 

" Give him a fond kiss and my dearest love," said 
Mrs. Lane, "and tell him — oh, Lucretia, tell him all that 
you feel and know I would say if I were at his side." 

Lucretia went downstairs. Mr. Featherbridge opened 
the hall door for her ; they passed on to the pavement, 
and Mr. Featherbridge hailed a hansom cab that was 
passing. They got in and were driven to Charing Cross, 
which Mr. Featherbridge considered a safer and surer 
way of reaching their destination in time than if they 
took the underground railway. Whilst they drove to 
the station Lucretia asked a few questions about her 
husband, about his accident, if he suffered much pain, if 
he had the comforts he required, if there was the least 
hope of his living. She was very pale ; her quivering 
lip denoted much turbulency of heart. Her eyes were 
tearless, but they were dull with saddening emotions. 

On their arrival at Gravesend they immediately 
made for the water-side, and Featherbridge hailed a 
boat The afternoon was fine, a dead calm ; a light 
cerulean mist floated in the atmosphere, and through it 
the sun darted his beams in tarnished silver sparkles 
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upon the glass-smooth waters. It was the stream of 
ebb, and the ships at anchor pointed their bowsprits up 
river. A large and brilliant mail steamer lay in mid- 
stream waiting for something, with a black man holding 
a flag perched on the awning astern. The tremors of 
the stream thrilled in harp-like lines through the shadow 
she (floated on and defaced the beauty of that piece of 
mirroring. The breast of river bore its familiar burden 
of ships coming, of ships going : all sorts of ships, lofty 
steamers, lofty square rigs in tow, and the water was a 
mosaic of tints with the reflection of divers coloured canvas 
hanging at yard or gaff from one shape or another, 
straining at anchor or buoy, and all looking one way. 

"That's the ship!" said Mr. Featherbridge, as the 
waterman dipped his oars. 

He pointed to the Flying Spur. The marine eye 
easily perceived that she was something old-fashioned : 
a composite ship, metal ribs and timber frame with a 
handsome cutwater and old-fashioned flgure-head, and 
elliptical stern, and a white band running round her, 
broken by painted ports. Her masts were lofty and 
well stayed — that is, her long topgallant masts had that 
faint curve forwards from the slight slant aft of the lower 
masts and topmasts which was admired as a beauty in 
the old frigates. She was ready for sea ; sails furled 
on the yards, all running rigging rove : a stout comely 
ship on the whole, one that had done good service to 
other owners in her time, and was then bought cheap, as 
she lay capable of shifting without ballast in the West 
India Docks, by one George Blaney of Leadenhall 
Street The boat arrived alongside : steps dangled 
from the gangway. 

" I can mount by myself, thanks, if you will hold 
my umbrella," said Lucretia; and Mr. Featherbridge, 
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remaining in the boat; could not but admire Mrs. 
Reynolds' fine figure as she lay hold of the ladder and 
ascended. 

She put her foot on the gangway and stepped on to 
the deck, and Mr. Featherbridge, bidding the waterman 
wait, was immediately at her side. He had grown pale 
on a sudden, and an expression of nervousness was 
visible in his face No doubt he was dreading the efiect 
upon the wife's mind of the dreadful wreck her husband 
presented : bandaged, stained, broken, dying, or 
dead I He gave her the umbrella, and led the road 
to the companion-way, for this was a ship with under- 
deck accommodation. Some of the crew were at work 
about the deck. Some looked to be loafing on the 
forecastle head, gazing gregariously at the shore. There 
is nothing more loafing or lounging than a sailor's 
posture when he leans over the headrail sucking a pipe. 

The mate, Mr. Featherbridge, conducted Lucretia 
down the companion-steps into a tolerably well-lighted 
interior: a sufficiently roomy cabin containing five 
berths, of which one on the starboard side was the 
pantry, a table and chairs, a swing tray or two, and that 
was about all. A young man, evidently the cabin servant, 
was polishing some glasses. The mate peremptorily 
ordered him to drop the job and go on deck. Lucretia 
was trembling. This was a new world to her, a singular 
unimaginable scene, a strange atmosphere with its old 
marine smells and the giant shaft of mizzen-mast 
piercing the upper and then piercing the lower deck, 
the coffee-coloured bulkheads, the light troubled in 
the skylight by the glass's protection of brass wire, the 
tell-tale compass in the ceiling over the head of the 
table : all this was penetrated by the presence or know- 
ledge of anguish if dying, of horror and misery if dead. 
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Mr. Featherbridge went to the door of a cabin which 
was clearly the largest, and filled nearly the whole of the 
space aft, and opening it just a little way, enough 
to admit of the passage of a human figure, he asked 
Lucretia to step in : then instantly closed the door, 
softening to his own ear the shriek which followed the 
wife's entrance. 



CHAPTER III 

TRAPPED 

LUCRETIA was trapped! Instead of seeing her 
husband l3ring in a bunk, broken, hollow, bandaged, 
stained, dying, or dead, watched by a nurse, what did 
she behold ? Her husband indeed, and only her hus- 
band ; erect at a little square table, as healthy in aspect 
as ever he had shown, a fine figure of a man, amongst 
the last, one should say, to excite repulsion in a woman 
who had once owned she loved him, and who had been 
made one with him in the most sacred of human bonds. 

She shrieked ; she swallowed, almost choking, a sob 
of terror and dire astonishment The unexpectedness 
of this apparition as she viewed it, the abrupt astounding 
transmutation of the illusion that had filled her mind as 
a fact into the fact that confronted her, seemed, after 
she had screamed, to shock the life out of her limbs, to 
root her to the deck, to paralyze every function. Then, 
with the instinct of escape, she turned her head, and her 
husband sprang to the door. 

" No, dear," said he, not without a note of sternness 
in his voice, not without a shadow of austerity in his 
gravity ; " you belong to me. The law has given you 
to me. You gave your hand to me before God, who is 
my witness. You are mine, and shall remain mine, and 
why not ? What has happened to me that this change 
should have happened to you ? Why have you refused 

88 
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to see me?. Have I grown loathsome in appearance 
and manner since we met at the church ? Have I by 
any single deed warranted your contempt and aversion ? 
I love you as I have ever loved you. I am adoring 
you, my darling, even as I seem to address you in heat 
Come to your own, you will find him true ! " 

He extended his arms to her, and smiled with such 
a commingling of pathos in the expression as softened 
the look almost into the tenderness of tears. 

"Open the door and let me pass!" she answered. 
" You are a coward and a villain to have betrayed me 
as you have, sending a lying rascal to me to represent 

you as dying, and making me " her voice broke. 

She swelled her breast, and cried, "Let me passl I 
want to go home." 

" You shall return home with me," said he, " but in 
my own good time." 

" You dare not imprison me ! " she almost screamed. 
"You are here, and here you remain," he replied. 
" We will not call it imprisonment. When a wife lives 
with her husband, whether at sea or ashore, she is not 
his prisoner. She is his companion, and in my case 
his love." 

"Are you really in earnest in keeping me here and 
taking me away to sea ? " she asked, with the very 
spirit of tragedy firing her fine eyes, and making extra- 
ordinarily dramatic the forward-leaning, imperiously 
inquisitorial posture of her figure. 

" I certainly am," he answered bluntly. 
She looked at him for a few seconds, and speculation 
passed from her glowing balls of vision. Her eyes 
swooned in their upward rolling under the descending 
lids, and the scarlet of wrath died out of her cheeks into 
their first pallor of virgin wax. She reeled, and would 
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have fallen ; but he caught her, and laid her tenderly in 
the one bunk of that cabin, supporting her head to 
remove her hat that he might pillow her, liberating her 
throat, now kissing, now fanning her, and brooding over 
her with the passion of a man whose love has been 
consecrated. 

Meanwhile Mr. Featherbridge, who had received his 
instructions, was executing them. He hailed the water- 
man to bring his boat alongside, got in, and was rowed 
ashore, and making his way to the telegraph office he 
stamped two forms already filled up and handed them 
to the clerk. The first ran thus — 

''To Mrs. Lane, depstow Place, Bayswater, London. 
"Shall remain to nurse Frank. Please send my 
clothes at once to care of Station Master, Falmouth. 
** LUCRETIA, Ffyin^ Spur, off Gravesend." 

The other telegram was this — 

" To Station Master, Falmouth. 
"Please receive and hold boxes addressed to my 
wife to your care. 

'•Francis Reynolds, 

" Master Flying' Spur, Gravesend." 

This was a plot artfully planned and diligently 
prosecuted. It is not for the chronicler to pronounce 
upon its morality. His business is to relate, and to 
leave the reader to judge. But that certificate ? Was 
a third '' party " in this scheme in the form of a medical 
man? No; Mr. Featherbridge, instructed by Captain 
Reynolds, had called upon a medical practitioner in 
Gloucester Road and complained of pains in the bowels 
and general malaise. He protruded a tongue as red as 
a powder flag ; the doctor felt his pulse, which yielded 
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the rhythm of the hammered anvil The doctor took 
pen in hand to prescribe, and whilst he cast his eyes 
upon the ceiling in search of drugs Featherbridge asked 
him for a sheet of headed paper, on which he feigned to 
scribble a note with a pencil. This blank sheet he 
folded once, ready for its square envelope, and pocketed 
it, and on this sheet in the cabin of the Flying Spur he 
wrote to the dictation of Captain Reynolds the remark- 
able and telling certificate which had lured Lucretia to 
Gravesend and into captivity. 

He was rowed aboard, having been absent a little 
over an hour. It was about five o'clock. At six the 
tug Deerstalker would be alongside to take the Flying 
Spur in tow for the Channel The air was amazingly 
tranquil The delicate colour of the October sun 
sinking low gave the picture of smooth river, and restful 
ships, and houses ashore, and the melancholy flatness of 
the Tilbury plains, a hue of warmth that made a summer 
scene of it Every flag hung up and down like a streak 
of paint from the gaff or mast-head of vessels rooted to 
their buoy or anchor ; but the colours fluttered at the 
staff or gaff of the steamer, mail, or tramp, noble in bulk, 
or humped in bow, or hogged amidships, or sagged aft 
where the leaning funnel threatened the demolition of 
that extremity of the ship. And these filled the horizon 
of the eye with the motions of life and the colours of 
commerce. 

Mr. Featherbridge climbed the side, and at the 
gangway found Mr. Vincent Ralland the second mate, 
a rather fat, warm-coloured, yellow-haired man, in a 
round coat that made his figure resemble a cup and ball, 
with a smile of natal origin which might have passed as 
satirical or cynical had his utterances justified such an 
assumption. 
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" The captain's been asking for you, sir," said this 
man. 

" Where is he ? " inquired Mr. Featherbridge. 

''In the cabin, I think, sin" 

"See all ready for the tug! I shall be on deck 
shortly ; " and Mr. Featherbridge went below. 

As he entered the cabin Captain Reynolds came 
out of a berth on the port side. It was not the com- 
partment into which Featherbridge had introduced 
Lucretia. The door of that berth was closed and 
locked, and Reynolds had the key of it in his pocket, 
and it would remain locked until the ship was fairly 
under way in tow of the tug. 

" Did you send the wires ? " 

"Yes, sir." 

"Featherbridge," said the captain, extending his 
hand, " I am extremely obliged to you for your part in 
this unhappy business. I am the more obliged because 
I know tiiat much that you have undertaken on my 
behalf is in conflict with your views." 

" I am glad to have served such a friend as you have 
been to me. Captain Reynolds," said Mr. Featherbridge. 
'' But Mrs. Reynolds will hate me like poison, and I shall 
be ashamed to meet her. And yet, what more proper 
than that a wife should live with her husband ? " 

" She fainted," said Captain Reynolds, " and was so 
long in coming to that I was alarmed. She cries silently, 
which goes to my heart, for God knows it is not in me 
to give her cause for a single tear. She shall not have 
reason to complain of my honour, though I have proved 
treacherous in my effort to possess that which I lawfully 
own and loyally love. She shall be as a virgin to her 
husband, but under his protection and within the embrace 
of his eyes, which must suffice until the woman's heart 
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breaks through the woman's perversity, and the higher 
form of chastity asserts itself in union." 

These may seem flowery thoughts and shining 
words in the mouth of a captain in the Merchant 
Service ; but we shall see, as we progress, that Reynolds 
was a man of reflection and reading ; one who had spent 
a great portion of his leisure in studies outside those to 
which he was courted by his profession. He had read 
well into the poets, and had followed science in some of 
the most eloquent of its exponents, such as Faraday, 
Tyndall, and Kelvin, was not without some knowledge 
(for conversation) of sculpture, painting, and musia He 
was mainly self-educated, and therefore well-grounded, 
and indeed he had made but a small impression on 
Lucretia if his fascinations had been limited to his 
person. 

Meanwhile in the captain's cabin sat or stood the 
captive Lucretia. The husband's hand was visible in 
the furniture of this sea apartment. The bunk — ^the 
one bunk — was cosy with eiderdown quilt, soft pillow, 
new hair mattress. A row of pegs supplied the absence 
of a wardrobe for the storage of skirts, jackets and the 
like. A toilet-table under the round scuttle with which 
this bedroom was illuminated bore Addles for the pre- 
servation of a powder-box, bottles of rosewater, eau-de- 
Cologne, and other dressing delicates. On the table 
were ivory hair-brushes and knick-knacks too common- 
place to catalogue. Several pots of plants in flower 
sweetened the atmosphere. 

Lucretia had ceased to weep ; her face had taken a 
hard look of rage and alarm. She gazed about her, but 
entirely missed the symptoms of marital aflection through 
the resentment and indignation she was consumed with. 
Had the cabin been lighted by a port-hole big enough 
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to run a gun through Lucretia would not have thrown 
herself into the Thames. She had threatened poison to 
her trembling mother outside, but she had not had a 
drop in the room, and she was a conspicuous figure 
amongst those people of this world who are the very 
last to lay violent hands upon themselves. No doubt 
she would have made a brave dash for liberty could she 
have found an exit : descended a rope-ladder, say, or 
jumped a fall of fifteen feet into a boat ; but she had no 
idea of destroying herself, and perhaps her husband 
knew enough of her character to form an opinion under 
this head. For would he otherwise have allowed a 
brand-new pair of scissors to repose in a fiddle on the 
toilet-table? since even a bare bodkin suffices in the 
hands of those who will not fardels bear, not to mention 
husbands. 

What a honeymoon was this for Lucretia I Her 
nostrils quivered, her lips worked as she vowed that if 
ever she was permitted to return she would pursue her 
treacherous husband and the scoundrel Featherbridge 
to the uttermost recesses of the law. And still she 
gathered from the character of her sea bedroom, from 
the absence of all instruments for purposes of navigation, 
and of all hints of a masculine presence, that she was to 
dwell alone, and from this perception her cold, chaste, 
passionless spirit sucked in a little comfort What would 
her mother think when she came to learn the truth? 
Unfortunately, Lucretia felt secretiy convinced that 
Mrs. Lane would approve on the whole of Frank's 
stratagem as rescuing both herself and her daughter 
from a most anomalous and gossip-breeding position. 
It was not as though Captain Francis Reynolds had 
kidnapped Lucretia Lane, a disdainful, handsome young 
woman, a prize not only for beauty, but for money. He 
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had b^uiled his own wife into his arms I The fittest 
of all harbours for her to bring up in, the safest and 
surest casket in which to deposit the jewel of her life. 

This sort of reasoning would occur to Lucretia no 
doubts but not in a convincing way. She might have 
been agitated by such reflections but not persuaded » 
as a sea-fowl when the waves pass under it is not carried 
forward, but moves up and down. She had no fear of 
violence ; she very well knew that she was deeply and 
devotedly loved. But she burnt with wrath when she 
considered how she had been tricked and trapped. 
And again she wept, and sometimes wildly stepped the 
narrow-carpeted space of deck, and sometimes paused 
to listen, with vulgar surmises occasionally breaking in : 
such as, would Frank keep her locked up until she 
consented ? Did he mean to keep her throughout the 
voyage, or did he merely intend to terrify her into the 
submission of a wife ? If so, then persistent obstinacy 
must result in his sending her ashore before the ship 
was fairly away from England. Where would she be 
allowed to take her meals ? Would she be permitted to 
go on deck ? 

Hark ! What noise was that ? Merely the sounds 
of the helm, the scrape of the wheel-chain, the jar of an 
old-fashioned system of steering. 

She looked through the scuttle, and perceived that 
the ship was in motion. The pilot was in charge, and 
the captain was at large. Lucretia heard the key 
turned in her cabin door, and Reynolds entered. He 
looked at her wistfully and said — 

* We have started. The voyage has begun, Creeshie. 
Though you may not forgive me for a little, I am happy. 
It is as it should be, as your mother could wish it to 
be, as you, dearest, will soon admit it ought to be." 
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*^ Do you mean to land me ? '' she exclaimed, with 
fire in her esres. 

"No." 

"Do you intend to carry me all the way to the 
South American port you are sailing to ? " 

"Yes, and back again." 

" You are a black-hearted wretch ! " she exclaimed, 
working her hands hysterically. " If I live I'll punish 
you ! " 

" The voyage will do you good," he said, in an easy 
voice of good-nature, almost cheerful " This is a stout 
little ship, and in her day she was a proud one. You 
have the figure for a rolling deck, and the eyes for a 
tropic calm." 

" You are no gentleman ! " she exclaimed, frowning 
at him. " Would any gentleman treat a woman as you 
are treating me ? " 

" Talk to me as my wife and I will listen to you," 
he responded. " What good will scolding do ? I am 
not changed. I am as I was when we first met, and as 
I was when you said " Yes " to me, and we kissed, and you 
gave me a rose from your breast You cannot forget 
such things ! I have you, and I will keep you, and you 
shall thank me yet, Creeshie." 

"I demand to be sent on shore 1" she exclaimed, 
lifting her foot and bringing it down with an angry slap 
on the deck. 

" Those whom God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder," said Captain Reynolds. " Why should I 
divorce you ? We love and we lose, and the poet tells 
us that it is better to love and lose than never to love 
at all. I love you, and I don't mean to lose you. No, 
Crish, that ring has a meaning as deep as your life and 
mine, which are one." 
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She passionately seized the wedding-ring on her 
finger as though she would tear it off. But she did no 
more than that. In the minute of silence that followed 
he grew stern, and looked at her gloomily and even 
forbiddingly, as though he would have her know that 
he was her lord, and that one of her vows was obedience, 
which formed the third of the trinity which included 
love and honour ; but if temper had not blinded her she 
would have seen that this look was but a mask ; indeed^ 
the glow of his love coloured the whole man, and 
rendered her conduct inexplicable ; for we recognize the 
passion of chastity in the vows of the nun, but it is 
impossible to interpret precisely that quality in the vows 
of the bride. 

" You will understand," said he, '* now that the ship 
is under way that you can come and go, and do what 
you please. This cabin has been prepared for you, and 
for you only. You can take your meals alone or with 
me at the cabin table as you choose." 

In all this he was unconsciously answering the 
questions which had run in her head before he arrived. 
He proceeded — 

" You have but to name a desire, and if it's in the 
power of the sea-life to gratify it, you shall not be dis- 
appointed. You have nothing to fear. If you can find 
the elements of happiness in you, you shall not miss in 
me a solid foundation for the erection of your temple." 

He viewed her steadfastly whilst her eyes glowed at 
him with indignation and scorn, and, rounding on his 
heel, he walked out. 

Her mind fell into a hurry of desperate thought 
The idea possessed her to write a letter — she gazed 
about her for writing materials ; nothing of the sort was 
visible. She was very ignorant of the sea, had some 
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vague fancy of a passing boat, of throwing a letter into 
it and begging the people to post it. But to whom 
should she write ? there was but one — ^her mother. And 
what could her mother do, even if she proved willing to 
separate them now that they were together ? 

Her reflections grew pale with something like despair. 
What a base trick to play her! Helplessness added 
fuel to wrath. To bring her away, too, without clothes t 
How on earth was she to manage with only the things 
she had on, when she had understood from Frank — yes, 
she called him Frank to herself— that the outward 
passage might run into three, or even four months ; for 
the ship was bound round the Horn, and from the 
Thames to Poposa is a long navigation for an old- 
fashioned, composite sailing ship, hedged about by 
those conditions of calms and head winds, and long 
heaving-to's, with the arrest of ice and other familiar 
causes of delay which take no part in the voyage of the 
steamer. 

She determined to go on deck. Her cabin had been 
a prison, and was an exasperation to her. And now she 
resolved, even before she quitted her sleeping-room, to 
adopt and express a posture of mind that should prove 
a death-blow to her husband's expectations. We shall 
presently see what she meant to do. 

The cabin was lighted ; a broad flame of oil in a 
glass globe swung pulses of radiance through the atmo- 
sphere to the bulkheads, and the sheen rippled in bright 
wood, in cutlery, and crockery, and glass. Stars of the 
evening trembled in the skylight It was hard upon 
seven o'clock. The cloth was spread for a meal in the 
cabin. The servant, who no doubt had received instruc- 
tions from the captain, stepped up to Lucretia with a 
mighty fine air of respect, and asked if he should serve 
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tea to her. Yes ; her throat was a little dry with tears 
and constriction and angry words, and she waited, not 
seated, standing beside the table, whilst the cabin 
servant went forward to the galley. Occasionally sounds 
broke from the interior, noises of straining like to the 
groans delivered by old furniture at midnight. This 
was a very new scene of life to the lady, and she looked 
about her with petulant disgust, with a ceaseless com- 
plaining of heart that she should have been betrayed by 
a most ignoble trick into a captivity that was really 
worse than gaol, as the sage pointed out, for in a ship 
you are not only locked up, but you stand to be 
drowned. 

Whilst she waited for a cup of tea, Mr. Featherbridge 
came down the companion-steps on his way to his 
berth. He started at sight of her, and averted his face 
as he passed. She followed him with a gaze of wither- 
ing intensity and dislike. She looked a handsome 
figure in her hat and jacket ; the oil flame glorified her 
hair; it gave a delicacy to her extreme pallor; it 
accentuated the dark depth of her eyes, and lighted a 
little star of beauty in each. Why on earth could not 
this woman be commonly human, and take her husband 
for better or for worse ? It was Fontenelle who pro- 
posed the erection of statues to beautiful women. He 
would have gone further; built an immense hall, in 
which figures in wax of the beautiful women of the 
country apparelled in the fashion, would be collected. 
In such a vast and engaging museum Lucretia would 
have made no inconsiderable show. 

The servant arrived with the tea-pot and milk, and 
placed some thin bread and butter and cake on the 
table. She filled a cup, and sipped it, standing. As she 
sipped, her husband came out of his cabin. 

B 
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*' I am glad to see you are taking some refreshment,** 
said he, looking at her with an appearance of moving 
affection. 

She held her eyes off him, and curled her lip, and 
kept silence. 

" Oh, I forgot to tell you," he continued briskly, as 
though he would have his good-humour shear, as the 
cutwater of a ship the wrathful billow, through her rage 
and resentment, ** that I sent a wire to your mother to 
forward your clothes to Falmouth, where we shall call 
for them,*' 

Her answer, without looking at him, was a sneer, and 
she turned her back upon him and drank her tea. It 
was pretty clear now that she had made up her mind 
not to speak to him, to be to him a shape without a 
spirit, a statue without a soul, a lighthouse without a 
lantern, a moon without glory — a something of which 
the absence would be a blessing in comparison with the 
discomfort of its presence. 

He told the servant to light the lamp in Mrs. 
Reynolds' cabin, and passed on deck. In a few minutes 
she put down the cup and went up the steps. Land 
and river were clothed in the early October night. The 
ship was floating restfuUy in the wake of the tug, whose 
shape was a shadow, and whose line of smoke as it rose 
almost perpendicular from the funnel was often full of 
the spangles of the furnace. There was majesty in the 
figure of the ship, in the solemn lifting of her masts 
crossed with yards symmetrically braced, each glimmer- 
ing with its length of pale canvas ; there was poetry in 
the lonely figure of the helmsman at the wheel, the 
incarnation of that spirit of sentience which to the 
meditative eye is visible in the motions of the compass. 
Gleams of light, falling one knew not whence, swarmed 
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capriciously in the water; yellow sparks dotted the 
dark shores, and here and there a lighted house touched 
the gloom with a misty dash of radiance, like phosphor 
in brine ; visionary forms of ships passed ; the coloured 
signals of the sea in red and green and white shone in 
the gloom, or hovered over the dark breast of river like 
lights about a swamp, or the tremulous meteors of the 
highway, which affright the clown, and hurry him along 
in sweat to report a lie, namely, a ghost. 

Lucretia moved warily about the deck, giving her 
husband a wide berth. He stood in conversation with 
the pilot, but whilst she continued above he held her in 
the tail of his eye. There was a sheen of lamplight and 
starlight in the atmosphere, and if the expression of 
the face could not be read the behaviour of the eyes 
could be followed. Captain Reynolds observed the 
pilot watching Lucretia. 

" She is my wife," he said. 

" Oh yes. I thought as much," answered the Trinity 
House man, whose square trunk, compact of coat and 
shawl, lightly swayed on rounded legs under skirts that 
half concealed them. And to himself he added, " She 
may be his wife, but she don't seem much of a 
companion." 

The evening was perfectly tranquil ; the river glass- 
smooth. A large star or two that went in the water 
with the ship, hung like a prism of white light, but the 
movement of the vessel made a little wind, and the 
threads of hair on Lucretia's brow danced to it as though 
they were Coleridge's summer leaf in an entranced 
night on a topmost bough, and she felt a bit chilly. 
She stepped from the side at which she had been look- 
ing at 'the shore and occasionally glancing at the man 
who conversed with her husband, and going to the 
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sailor at the wheel asked who that person was who was 
with the captain. 

" The pilot, mum," answered the fellow. 

" Does he remain in the ship ? " inquired Lucretia. 

" No, mum. I expect he'll go ashore at Deal." 

She said, " Thanks," and walked to the ship's side 
again, where she debated whether she should appeal to 
the pilot to help her to return home. But the sense of 
the absurd flavoured her anger ; she was not without a 
good and even a strong understanding, and the ridiculous 
was inevitably the inherent condition of every emotion. 
For mind, like matter, has the power of selecting its 
colour, and not the most tempestuous mood could be 
hers without its taking the hue of the imbecility of the 
position in which she had partly placed herself and 
partly been placed It was not conceivable that the 
pilot would meddle with what he might regard as a 
twopenny quarrel betwixt husband and wife, some 
jibbing perhaps on her part in jealousy. At all events, 
she reflected that it would be impossible for her to 
explain to a rough seaman, such as a pilot, her reasons 
for declining to live with Captain Reynolds whom she 
would be bound to admit was her husband. Nor was 
Lucretia a person to court discomfiture. So, with a 
shudder, contrived partly by the temperature, partly by 
disgust and a sense of helplessness, she returned to her 
cabin and closed the door. 

Reynolds* appeal to her through the medium of the 
cabin furniture lay in other directions than that of the 
toilet- table. Against a bulkhead were ranged some 
hanging book-shelves, and had she condescended to 
examine their burden she would have found the volumes 
by her favourite authors, and those which were new to 
her were such as she would have chosen. This alone 
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proved that Reynolds' scheme to kidnap her had been 
long preconcerted, and that he regarded the sequel as 
a certain triumph to him. She sat in an armchair as 
comfortable as the one in which Miss Ford had been 
seated whilst Lucretia dressed for her marriage, but 
remained clothed as for the deck or shore. In about 
half an hour some one knocked on the doon 

She cried quickly, " Who's that ? " 

" Fm John, mum." 

" What do you want, I say ? " 

On this he opened the door and told her that the 
captain had sent him to inquire what she would like 
for supper. She was again thirsty, but answered — 

" I want nothing." 

He stared at her with a mind that lagged heavily 
in the rear of his eyes, and said — 

''There's chicken and cold lamb and cold boiled beef, 
and claret and sherry — what will it please you to 
take?" 

" Have you got any soda-water ? " 

" Yes, mum." 

" Bring me some claret and soda-water ! " 

" Yes, mum. And what to eat ? " 

'' Cut a couple of thin ham sandwiches 1 " 

He went out, and the moment he was gone she fell into 
a rage and began to cry. It was evident that she was 
the only woman in the ship. There was no stewardess. 
To think of being waited on and perhaps nursed if she 
should be sea-sick by a tarry young Jack in a sleeved 
waistcoat, who breathed Spanish onions, and who was 
so awed by the sight of her that, like people who cannot 
work and talk at the same time, he neglected his 
business in viewing her ! The position was to be summed 
up in the old Frenchman's saying concerning a religious 
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drama, " C'est une chose assez risible, mais il manque 
des rieurs." 

When the sandwiches had been brought to her, she 
locked the door. Her husband, however, did not trouble 
her. There was no motion as yet in the ship: the 
cabin deck seemed as fixed a platform as the land. 
Sometimes she heard the voices of men talking as they 
ate at table. The tiller chains overhead occasionally 
strained, and a voice of lamentation sometimes proceeded 
from some timber weary of its obligation of cohesion, 
or from the cargo underfoot. Presently she looked at 
the time and found the hour half-past nine. She wound 
up her watch, and feeling extravagantly exhausted, what 
with her journey, what with the amazing passions her 
betrayal had lighted in her, and what with the tears she 
had shed, idle and most unworthy tears, she resolved 
upon taking some rest; so she removed her hat and 
jacket and got into the bunk, otherwise fully apparelled, 
and covered herself with the light eider-down quilt It 
was a coffin of a bedstead, something very removed 
from all her experiences of going to rest at night ; but 
novelty was not to negative the commands of Nature, 
and in ten minutes she was sleeping peacefully. 

All through the night the ship was towed down the 
river into the opening breast of ocean, where the land 
to starboard rounds into the Channel ; but when, next 
day, a little forest of masts which shadowed the horizon 
abreast of Deal in delicate pencils, was hove into view, 
a south-west breeze sprang up and a small swe.ll came 
rolling along under it, and the Flying Spur began to 
drop curtseys to the mother whose child she was. A 
south-west wind tarnishes the brightness of the sky and 
is often a wet breeze. It may lock a sailing-ship up in 
the Downs when she is outward bound, and the tug 
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that was pulling the Flying Spur was hailed^ and her 
master informed by Mr. Featherbridge, who shouted to 
him from the starboard cathead, that the ship would 
bring up. Which she did in due course, abreast of Deal 
Castle, and the pilot went ashore. 

Now, at the hour of breakfast, John had knocked on 
Lucretia's door and found her up. He had received her 
orders, and taken a tray to her. She was indeed pale, 
but looked the fresher and the better for many hours of 
profound oblivion. The sea was then smooth, and the 
ship floated steadily after the tug. The anchor had 
been let go shortly before one o'clock, and the tide had 
canted the vessel somewhat athwart the swelL She 
rolled as well as pitched, not, it is true, heavily, but with 
a behaviour that could have been hardly deemed nursing 
by a sensitive stomach. It was breezing pleasantly for 
homeward bounders, and tacks-and-sheetsmen of all rigs 
blew with the old moaning of the sea in their lifting 
white breasts through the Gulls, past anchored ships 
looking withered as winter pines, with here and there a 
gaunt steam tramp yearning through wide nostrils at 
the swell, now breaking into a wet flash of red light as 
she rolled, now soaring with balloon-round bows, now 
immodestly kicking up her heels in her can-can of the 
water, to the shameless revelation of the blades of her 
propeller. Dirty clouds, like smoke, were scattering up 
from France, and at times slapped a shower into the eye. 

" If it was in the east," said Captain Reynolds to the 
mate, " I should consider this berth good for six weeks. 
If Mrs. Reynolds comes on deck and sees that town 
close aboard, there'll be trouble." 

His reference was to Deal, which lay abreast, with 
the foam of the breaker snaked along the base of the 
slope of grey shingle like a mighty hawser of silver 
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wire. The church spire stretched its vane to the flash 
of the noon : windows sparkled in terraces : in the fore- 
ground were shapes of boats on the pebbly acclivity, 
and the green land soared to the giant Foreland, with 
its tower of splendour by night, and its majesty of 
austere white rampart by day. 

It was the dinner hour, and the meal was served 
below, and the captain and Mr. Featherbridge repaired 
to the table, leaving the second mate to watch the ship, 
and John went to Lucretia's door to knock and inquire 
what she would be pleased to have for dinner. 



CHAPTER IV 
A CHANGE OF MIND 

THE cabin servant, as we have seen, knocked upon 
the door of Lucretia's berth, but obtained no 
reply. He applied his knuckles more boisterously, and 
Captain Reynolds turned in his chair at the head of 
the table to look and listen. 

" Doesn't she answer ? " he exclaimed, springing up. 

He tried the handle, and strained the door with his 
shoulder; the key was turned in the lock. Reynolds 
smote the door four or five times with his fist, crying, 
" We must force this door if you will not unlock it." 
And this he shouted in a strong stern note of command. 
His face changed when the silence continued beyond a 
few seconds. He cried, with the swiftness of alarm — 

*' Go forward, and tell the bo'sun to lay aft at once 
with tools to force this door ! " 

John sprang up the companion-steps as though 
driven by a bayonet The ship's pitching and tossing 
filled the interior with all sorts of noises, and though 
Reynolds bent his ear in such passion of attention as 
rose to pain, no sounds that he could attribute to the 
lips of Lucretia reached him. 

" I hope to God nothing has come to her ! " said he 
to Mr. Featherbridge, who had risen from his meal, and 
was standing beside his captain and friend. 

** She has not been seen all the morning, sir." 

67 
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'' She has not come on deck/' said the Captain. 
'* She breakfasted, and John reported her to me as all 
right." 

But whilst he spoke Lucretia's threat to her mother 
to poison herself if her husband attempted force or 
broke through the door, recurred to him, and before the 
boatswain arrived the man's heart was wild with anxiety 
and apprehension. 

The daylight in the companion-way was eclipsed by 
the intervention of a figure, and down came the boat- 
swain, who was also the ship's carpenter — a sturdy 
seaman named Martin Webb — ^whose eagle nose stood 
out like a flying-jib betwixt a pair of whiskers standing 
from his cheeks like the frill of an enraged hen going 
open-beaked at another. 

" As quick as you can, Webb ! " said the captain. 

And after a few sounds resembling the hammering 
of the old-fashioned carpenter before the old-fashioned 
anchor falls from the old-fashioned cathead, and fills the 
hollow forecastle with the roaring of iron links in an 
iron eye, the door flew open, and Reynolds rushed in. 

What did he, what did the others who stood in the 
doorway, behold ? Merely a woman with dark red hair, 
and a face of the pallor of virgin wax, lying in a bunk 
under an eider-down quilt with half-closed eyos, motion- 
less in the prostration of that dire distemper, sea-sick- 
ness. The wash-basin was on the deck beside her bunk. 
One arm overhung the bunk-board, and the hand, with 
its long, nervous fingers, was suspended just above the 
deck, and looked as though shaped from the petals of 
the moon-lily. 

Reynolds knelt by her side. She was not dead, but 
she was scarcely conscious, and the whites of her eyes 
visible past the lashes of the half*sealed lids, made of 
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her face such a counterfeit presentment of death as 
might have misled a skilled medical inspection. The 
husband felt the pale, cold, hang^ing wrist, and found a 
thin pulse in it Then, lifting the hand, and placing it 
upon the eider-down, he turned his head, and asked 
Featherbridge for a wine-glass of brandy and water, 
which was immediately procured and given to him. 
Nodding at the fiddles on the toilet-table, he told 
Featherbridge to bring him that bottle of eau-de- 
Cologne. He put his arm, with a wonderful tenderness 
of love and sympathy, under his wife's head, and suc- 
ceeded in draining some brandy and water through her 
lips, and extending his handkerchief to Featherbridge, 
he bade him soak it with eau-de-Cologne, and this he 
put to his wife's forehead, kneeling beside her, watching, 
and now waiting. 

" My poor sweet," he thought, " alone, and so ill ; 
almost dying ! Oh, why, dearest, do you wish to abandon 
me ? " 

He told Featherbridge to finish his meal and close 
the door upon him, to relieve the second mate, and to 
instantly report if a shift of wind happened, as he would 
get under way forthwith. And he was left alone with 
his wife, whose lips he kissed, whose hair he smoothed, 
whose hand he caressed, until, in about half an hour, she 
exhibited some signs of returning animation. The 
white lids lifted, and the rich brown irises rolled down, 
but fireless, though with a little life of wonder in them 
when the shape of her husband filled their horizon. 

Throughout that afternoon he hung over his wife, 
never suffering the tenderness of his ministering to be 
affected by her silence — that silence which is more 
irritating than a sneer — as an expression of the aversion 
she sought to render as manifest as nausea would permit. 
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of the wounding and inflaming nature of her resolution 
to release herself from him and preserve the severe 
chastity of the beautiful, passionless, faithless, and cruel 
Ego which she doted on, and whose deliciousness was 
not likely to cloy her. No, the sweet idea of her purity 
was not to sicken her soon, if ever ; and there was his 
deception to resent, and his outrage on her liberty to 
punish. 

Never once would she answer him, though his few 
appeals to her to be his wife were most affecting with 
his pity for her sufferings, and eloquent with his love for 
her, and sweet with his contrition for the trick which 
had betrayed her to her honourable place by his side. 

She did not know where the ship was. She would 
naturally bring the ignorance of a schoolgirl to the sea. 
What could she have told you about the English 
Channel? Had she been informed that the town of 
Deal, which she had visited when spending a fortnight 
at Ramsgate, was within a twenty minutes' pull, she 
would not have been too seasick to have demanded her 
release — to have raged in her request to be put ashore. 
But the vessel was rolling and pitching, and Lucretia 
was convinced that the Flying Spur was miles out of 
sight of land upon the ocean, sailing on a voyage of 
which the contemplation was like that of eternity. 

Towards sundown Captain Reynolds sent for some 
tea, cake, and thin bread and butter, and placed the tray 
by her side. She would not look at him ; she would not 
speak to him. No corpse could have been more mute 
under the grief-stricken gaze of the mourner. He went 
to the door with a dark face, and, removing the key from 
the lock, turned to her, and said — 

" I would not advise you to bolt yourself in. At sea 
tragic surprises come in a moment If we should be 
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run into, so that the ship might easily founder in five 
minutes, how are you to be rescued if you shoot this 
bolt or turn this key, and are too ill to leave your bunk, 
or lie in ignorance of what is happening ? " 

He paused to hear if she would answer. Her 
response was a sneer and a diligently averted gaze. 
With a heavy sigh and a hot heart he walked out and 
went on deck. 

This man had dreamt of a long honeymoon on the 
ocean. He and Lucretia would have watched the sunset 
together. He would have explained to her the heraldry 
of the sky — talked of eyeless fish in water three miles 
deep. She would have viewed with him the moon-like 
bleakness and desolation and lifelessness of the iceberg. 
He would have instructed her in the causes of the colours 
of the ocean — ^why it is green, or grey, or blue, or black. 
In his handsome young wife he knew that he could, and 
she had been willing, have found a companion whose 
intellect was capable of translating the pictures she 
viewed into a wide poetic and romantic meaning. Such 
behaviour as hers, such a disappointment as his, might 
well clothe the manliest and most cheerful spirit in crape, 
and deeply black-edge the remaining pages in the story 
of his life. 

He paced the deck alone, lost in thought The 
beacons of the sea were here and there leaping into the 
dusk from the lightships off that yellow serpent of shoal 
called the Goodwins, ashore from the windy headland 
whence streamed a far-reaching splendour; from the 
fore-stays of moored ships, and the familiar red eye of 
the port lantern went sliding up Channel, dimming yet 
the ^adow that conveyed it ; and the familiar green eye 
stole glimmering down, wan and elusive as a glow-worm 
on a summer evening misty with dew. It was still 
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blowing a fresh moist breeze from the westward of south- 
west, and a starless night was at hand. The waters ran 
in flickers of froth, and broke into sounds of sobbing 
along the bends, and the tall masts waved in stately 
measures, growing spectral under the translating wand 
of the dusk. 

Featherbridge stood in the waist, leaning upon the 
rail, gazing shorewards. A riding-light shone on the 
stay forward, and shapes of men were on the forecastle, 
but you heard nothing but the noise of the wind aloft 
and of streaming waters, and a dreary clattering of booms 
ill-secured. After many turns Reynolds went to the side 
of the mate and said — 

''Featherbridge, she is making me the unhappiest 
man under God. Shall I persevere ? Shall I send her 
ashore? I have her, and I tell you that the idea of 
parting with he^ is hell to me." 

"Well, sir," answered Featherbridge, after a little 
thinking, " as I ventured to tell you, when this scheme 
came into your head, it seemed to me, and I still think, 
that had you taken this voyage and left her to her 
mother, you would have found her all you could wish 
on your return. It is a state of mind that wants time, 
and I fancy that violence will harden it." 

Captain Reynolds looked during a considerable 
interval at the lights ashore, and then, with a stamp 
of the foot and a slap of his thigh, he burst out 
vehemently — 

" No, by God ! It has given me great trouble to 
get her. She is with me, and so far as tkat goes, things 
are as they ought to be. 1*11 not part with her. If 
time is to operate ashore, why not here ? Here there 
is at least the constant appeal of the sight of me, of 
the knowledge of my presence in the ship. But she 
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ashore and I away, why — this craze might induce her 
to take some extraordinary step. Her mother has no 
control over her ; she might enter a convent." 

" Not as a married woman, sir, I think," said the 
mate, with a slow shake of his head. 

"A married woman!" exclaimed the captain, with 
bitter scorn. " Is it the wedding-ring, is it the words 
uttered by the priest, that make a woman married to 
a man ? No ; I've got her, and I'll keep her." 

The wind shifted at daybreak. It had slipped well 
into the eastward of south, and was a clear steady 
breeze. The boatswain summoned the crew of the 
Flying Spur to get the ship under way. The windlass 
was manned, and the castanets of the pawls timed the 
chorus which accompanied the entrance, link by link, 
of the cable through the hawse-pipe. The date was 
the loth of October. The morning broke fair, with a 
fine high sky of feather-shaped clouds. The sea was 
a magazine of colours and floating life in motion, 
for all the outward-bound vessels were getting their 
anchors, and the sun poured a delicate pink light upon 
mounting canvas and leaning shafts of cloths, the dark 
red sail of the coaster and the white wings of the yacht. 
Old Deal stretched salt and sweet as a fresh mackerel 
with its wool-white line of surf and its greenish sparkle 
of window to the risen day-beam. On the Flying Spur 
sail by sail was set until the ship was clothed in breasts 
of cloth, narrowing at each summit, three pyramids 
with curves of canvas like the sea-gfuU's wings between, 
and glowing with the soft purity of untrodden snow in 
that autumn morning sunshine. 

When breakfast was on the table John knocked on 
Lucretia's door. He was told to enter, whence it 
appears that the door was not bolted, whilst it could 
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not have been locked, as Reynolds had withdrawn the 
key. The captain was eatii^ some breakfiaLst, and the 
mate had charge of the ship. The cabin servant, coming 
out of Lucretia's berth, stepped to Re)molds' side^ and 
said — 

" The lady asks for some tea and dry toast, sir." 

" Is she dressed ? " 

" Yes, sir, the same as yesterday. She is l3ring in 
her bunk.'* 

" How does she seem ? " 

" She looks nicely," answered John. 

" Get her whatever she wants," said Reynolds. 

His brow was heavy with thought as he sat alone 
eating. It was not difficult to see that some considera- 
tion, which had suddenly visited him, had sunk deep 
and was perplexing him. There was in his glances 
from his plate to the bulkheads about him, and up 
through the skylight, that imperious vivacity of eye 
which tells of a soul in storm and conflict The light* 
ning of the mind was in his regard. He closed his 
knife and fork, left his seat, and tapped on his wife's 
door. 

" Who's that ? " she asked 

" I — your husband — Frank." 

She did not answer. He turned the handle and 
walked in. She was seated in the armchair, very pale ; 
but sleep and time had discharged the sunk and hollow 
look of nausea, and the very neglect that her hair 
discovered rendered her the more admirable and 
pleading to his sight 

When he entered she looked down and stared with 
riveted eyes upon her lap as though she was in some 
hypnotic sleep, and the lashes of the lids were im- 
penetrable veils of dark red golden hair. But he 
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observed that she had formed her mouth into a sneer, 
and there was scorn and wrath in the dishonouring 
facial expression. It was as though he was a spider 
or a frog. 

" Won't you speak to me, Lucretia ? " he said. 

She held her eyes steadily fixed upon her lap, nor 
did her sneer change by so much as an effect produced 
by a single touch of the pencil 

" Won't you even look at me ? " he said again. 

Marry come up, not she I He stood viewing 
her for a little with a frown; but, as she would not 
look at him nor speak to him, he left the cabin, feel- 
ing mortally humiliated. Here was conduct that was 
darting lances into his atnour-^oprej and his spirit 
writhed with the pain of the wounds. The old poet 
says — 

" Sweet are the kisses, the endearments sweet 
When like desires and like affections meet." 

Where was he to find sweetness in this union if she held 
on as she was? Was he not her husband? Was he 
not a gentleman ? It is true he had brought her into 
the ship by a stratagem, but surely the love that lay 
at the root of his action should woo and win forgiveness 
for a greater offence than that. "On pardonne tant 
que Ton aime," says the French cynic ; and Lucretia's 
inexorable resentment, vital even in the prostration of 
nausea, was an augury he could not misinterpret. J|^He 
had used her with a chivalry which the majority of 
husbands would have held her unworthy of. Moreover, 
her behaviour was belittling him in the eyes of his 
officers, and the gossip of this strange affair would reach 
the forecastle, and he understood the character of 
SBiUors well enough to imagine that what might be said 
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in that hollow humming sea-parlour with much expec- 
toration and a vast variety of oaths, would not contribute 
greatly to the dignity of command and the requirements 
of discipline. 

Once the swelling bosoms of the sails had taken 
impulse and life from the wind, the Flying Spur 
proved herself nimble of heel. She sloped her masts 
and slanted her cutwater, and bit with a keen fore-tooth 
into the gleaming curves, filling the air round about her 
bows with beauties and miracles : the lightning of foam, 
the rainbow of the prism, the emerald-green and 
diamond-white of gems. At noon the wind headed the 
ship and she broke off three points with her yards braced 
well forwards. Dinner was served to Lucretia in her 
cabin, but in the afternoon, about half-past three, when 
her husband was on deck, she made her appearance 
and stood in the companion-way, holding by the hand 
that wore her wedding-ring, and stared about her. A 
very fine form, as Jack at the wheel thought, her eyes 
dark and glowing like the heavens at night, her lips 
slightly parted as though in relish of the sweetness of 
the wind that swept betwixt them. She stepped out 
and crossed over to Mr. Ralland, the fat, warm- 
coloured, yellow-haired second mate, and addressed him 
as though her husband had been left ashore, or was 
dead. 

** In what part of the sea is this ship ? " she asked. 

" In the English Channel, madam." 

" Are we far from England ? " 

" There is England yonder, madam," answered Mr. 
Ralland, with a smile that seemed satirical but was not, 
pointing to some blue films hovering over the sea-line 
on the starboard quarter. 

" Have we left Falmouth ? " 
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** No, madam ; we are making for Falmouth." 
** When are we likely to get there ? " 
** Why," answered Mr. Ralland, looking aloft, " the 
wind's drawn ahead, and we're off our course, and 
shall have to go about unless the breeze shifts again. 
So that," said he, with a rather nervous look in the 
direction of the captain, whose interpretation of this 
conversation with his wife he did not like to think 
of, ^'I don't expect we shall reach Falmouth much 
before late on the thirteenth or it may be the four- 
teenth." 

She looked at the films of land with a hard, pale 
face of resolution, and it was impossible even for Mr. 
Ralland to miss observing that she had arrived at a 
determination to take a step, and that this time she 
meant to score. 

Captain Reynolds was pacing the weather-side of 
the quarterdeck when she arrived. She went to lee- 
ward to the gangway, so as to remove herself as far 
from him as possible without invading the precincts of 
the sailors' quarters, and she stood with her arms resting 
upon the bulwark-rail, looking at the horizon or at the 
forming or dissolving mounds of water, or at two or 
three colliers and a screw tramp with raised bows in the 
outline of a cow lying down. Two sailors were working 
side by side forward. That they were British and not 
foreign seamen may be judged by the following sentences 
that passed between them. 

*' Fine young party that ! What's called a piece of 
all-right" 

" She's the old man's wife," answered Bill, meaning 
by " old man " Captain Reynolds. 

" Ow d'yer know ? " says Jim. 

" Aint she a-treatin' of him as if she was ? If she 
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worn't his wife " and Bill, with a wink, nudges Jim 

in the ribs. 

"What's she doin' here if they don't get on?" said 
Jim. 

" Think 'e's goin' to leave the likes of her ashore ? " 
answered Bill. "He'll wait upon yer! Where'd she 
be when he tarned up ? A wife may be like a bad thick 
'un ; sights better than the real thing to look at, but 
yer dars'nt spend 'un. Ye've got to keep carryin' of it 
about. Yon's a thick 'un without much ring in her, you 
lay." 

" Not even the weddin'-ring, p'raps," said Jim. 

" Oh, I allow you'll find that all right He'd live in 
fear of us men." 

'* 'Ow's a man goin' to command a ship that can't 
command a woman ? " asked Jim. 

" If a woman won't answer her 'ellum," replied Bill, 
"what are ye going to do? You bet the old man's 
tried it hard-a-port, and hard-a-^tarboard, and what 
luffin' 'ud do, or if 'ellum's a-lee would mix nicely in the 
biling, I think myself," said he, very gravely, "that 
some women is best left alone. If they prove onmanage- 
able, then turn to and secure the 'ellum, and you'll 
find the party'U take up her own position and ride 
comfortable," 

It will be judged from this fragment of conversation 
that Captain Reynolds had not erred in the anticipation 
of his forecastle's comments. 

As eight bells (four o'clock) were being struck, 
Lucretia left the rail at which she had been standing, 
and walked up to Mr. Ralland, who was in the gangway 
abreast of her. Captain ^Reynolds continued to stump 
his lonely principality of quarterdeck, betwixt the 
wheel and the skylight. 
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" Of course/' exclaimed Lucretia, haughtily, " you 
know that I am the captain's wife." 

Mr. Ralland, staring at her, stuttered "Yes," and 
instantly looked ill at ease. He was waiting for Mr. 
Featherbridge to relieve him, and disliked this being 
talked to by Mrs. Reynolds in the presence of the 
commander of the ship, whose despotic importance was 
great enough to ruin him, and the whole estate of this 
fat involuntary cynic lay in his calling. 

" I was brought to this ship by a base stratagem," 
said Lucretia, " and I am imprisoned in her, as you are 
easily able to see. I desire to return home to my 
mother. Will you tell your captain that if he does not 
allow me to leave the ship at Falmouth, I will ask the 
sailors to help me to free myself? I will appeal to 
those men who will not allow a woman to be ill-treated. 
I have always heard that sailors are warm-hearted, and 
I beg you to tell Captain Reynolds, that unless he 
liberates me I will go right amongst his crew there, and 
tell them my story." 

So saying, she slightly inclined her head, and went 
towards the companion-hatch as Mr. Featherbridge 
stepped out of it She darted at him the lightning of 
her eyes, under the shadow of her frown, and sank down 
the hatchway out of sight. 

Mr. Ralland, with a mind slightly muddled, was 
about to go below to compose himself over a pipe and 
a book in his bunk, throughout the first dog-watch, 
should there not come a call for " All hands ! " Captain 
Reynolds called him. 

"Mrs. Reynolds has been asking you questions, 
I think ? " 

The second mate coloured up, and answered that 
she had. 
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" What does she want to know ? " 

" Where we are, sir.'* 

"Yes?" 

" And how long it will take us to fetch Falmouth." 

" Yes ? " 

The fat and purple young man hung in the wind, 
and after a cough or two said — 

"She asked me to tell you '* and he quoted 

Lucretia's threat, word for word. 

" Is that all ? " inquired Reynolds, whose expression 
of face was stern but calm in rigidity. 

" That's all, sir." 

"Thanks." 

Mr. Ralland slunk to his quarters. The captain 
took a few turns ; then, catching Feathcrbridge's eye, he 
invited him to his side by a toss of the head. 

"She'll do at this for another hour," said he. He 
looked aloft and to windward. " Featherbridge, I 
have formed my resolution. I have madje up my 
mind to send Mrs. Reynolds home when we arrive at 
Falmouth." 

" I am sure I think you will be acting wisely if you 
do, sir," answered Featherbridge. 

" She is not to be conquered. She is not to be got 
at. I could not have believed that her heart was so 
hard. I make every allowance for her indignation at 
being trapped, but is there no love in her to help 
me? Nothing left of the old feeling which induced 
her to take me ? " 

The captain's voice trembled slightly, but his face 
continued stern and tranquil with the tranquillity of the 
marble face whose expression is that of deep resentment 
and a heart on fire. And, in truth, it was quite possible 
the slow-souled Mr. Featherbridge to suspect in 
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Captain Reynolds a languid motion of mind that must 
presently harden into aversion, for the elasticity of even 
such a love as this man bore this woman has its 
limitations : the tissues crack, the passion sinks shape- 
less; it takes another name, and a feeling that may 
threaten the wreck of two lives, replaces the ruined 
sentiment 

** I did what I thought it was right I should do," 
continued Captain Reynolds, ''and I find that I was 
mistaken. My blunder arose from an imperfect know- 
ledge of the nature I was dealing with. Could I foresee 
that the change that has come to her would prove as 
fixed as though it had been inherent ? — which it never 
was, for, so help me God, no woman could have been 
more tender, more sweet, and docile in the privileges 
she permitted. Many will tell me that I have not acted 
the part of a gentleman ; but I am a man, and I feel as 
a man, and she has not treated me as I deserve to be 
treated by her. Featherbridge, you will continue your 
kindness to the end. I will ask you to see her ashore. 
No doubt her luggage will have been received at the 
station before our arrival" 

He broke off. He could not bring himself to say 
more. He was unmanned, and went to his cabin to 
collect himself. 

Throughout that night the ship was a frequent scene 
of disturbance. The wind headed her off her course, 
and to prevent her from running now into the coast of 
France, or now into the coast of England, the captain 
put her about — an evolution in merchantmen that is 
commonly attended with great uproar. Men howl upon 
ropes as they drag at them. The captain shouts, the 
mates bawl ; the ship plunges, staggers, stops, and 
reels ; the wind roars in the shrouds ; the fingers of 
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the g^e sweep the canvas into a slatting like a volleying 
of stones from a quay side into a hold ; and there is 
much confusion below of nimble crockery and sliding 
commodities. When it comes to, " Let go and haul 1 " 
the fore-topsail-yard swings, the jib-sheets leap the 
stays, the ship leans, and, after a pause of thought, 
lets drive her keen tooth into the surge, which parts in 
slinging and singing masses of giddy splendour, and 
she is ag^n off and away, with her sailors coiling 
the ropes over the pins, and the captain and mates 
staring aloft to observe the lay of the yards and the 
set of the canvas. The scene is one of inextricable 
complexity to a landsman's eye on a fine day and in 
summer waters. But in the darkness of an autumn 
Channel moonless night, when a strong head sea is 
running, and the work is to be discharged by two only 
of the five fallible mortal senses — namely, touch and 
hearing — the scene, or at least as much of it as is 
visible, takes for the landsman an element of fear, 
and passengers have been known to go to prayers 
on their own account when the ship was in the 
agonies of " mainsail haul " on a dark night blow- 
ing hard, the captain suspecting that the white water 
on the horizon was breakers, and that he was several 
leagues out of his reckoning, and the mate con- 
vinced that if she hung another minute she would 
be in irons, and they would have to wear ship, shoal or 
no shoal. 

When the Flying Spur was put about a little before 
nine on the night of this day we are dealing with, the 
noise on the deck was so great that Lucretia in her 
cabin believed the vessel was sinking. The ship, as the 
helm was put down, met the seas and pitched heavily ; 
the rudder jarred ; the tramp of feet overhead was as 
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though all hands were fighting for their lives to get 
into the boats. Lucretia heard shouts and loud, hoarse 
bawlings, and, white with fear, with a heart beating 
quickly — ^for she could not but remember what her 
husband had told her about the ship being run into 
and sunk in five minutes — ^she opened the door of her 
berth ; but nobody was in the cabin. It was *' all hands " 
on deck, and John was amongst them. 

She stood waiting and hearkening in the doorway 
until she g^ew reassured by the comparative silence on 
deck and the steady floating motions of the ship, and 
then John's legs appeared on the ladder, and the man 
descended. 

" What is the matter ? " cried Lucretia. 

**WeVe been putting the ship about, mum," 
answered John. 

" What do you mean by that ? " 

"Laying her on the port tack for another board^ 



mum." 



Had he answered her in Chinese he would have been 
equally intelligible. 

" Is there any danger ? " she asked. 

" Lord love me, no, mum ! " 

On which she closed the cabin door upon herself, 
not choosing that her husband should descend and 
behold her. And then she sat down and cried with 
rage and other emotions, and detested Frank for bring- 
ing her into such a situation, and vowing, whilst she 
mopped her fine eyes with her pocket-handkerchief, 
that if he did not release her at Falmouth, she would 
go amongst the crew, plead to them to help her to 
free herself, and gain her end, or render her husband's 
situation as captain of the ship impossible. 

The night passed ; a night, as has been said, of 
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commotion and going about At the breakfast-table. 
Captain Reynolds asked Mr. Featherbridge to visit 
his wife and acquaint her with her husband's intention 
to send her ashore at Falmouth. There had come a 
shift of wind in the morning watch, and the breeze was 
so blowing as to allow the ship to look up for her 
port The morning sunshine clothed the glass of the 
skylight with silver brightness. The sea ran with a 
cradling motion; through the scuttles you caught a 
glimpse of the sparkling azure of it Mr. Feather- 
bridge did not relish his mission ; but he faced it like 
a man, and, ascertaining from John, after Reynolds 
had left the table, that Mrs. Reynolds had finished 
her breakfast, he walked to the cabin door of the lady, 
and knocked. 

Who was that, she wanted to know. 

*' Mr. Featherbridge. I have come with a message 
from the captain. May I enter ? " 

She immediately concluded that his errand was in 
the interests of peace and conjugal felicity. 

'* I decline to meet you, and beg that you will not 
come in," she cried. 

" I believe the news I bring is what you will be glad 
to hear," said Mr. Featherbridge. 

After a pause, during which she thought of the 
doctor's certificate and the livery of trouble Feather- 
bridge had cunningly worn during his interview with 
her mother at Chepstow Place, she said — 

** You can come in." 

He entered, bowed, and said, " I have been asked 
by Captain Reynolds to inform you that you will be 
put ashore at Falmouth, according to your request." 

She stood holding by the table, swaying her fine 
figure with the motions of the deck. Her face slightly 
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lightened as though to a sudden brightness of heart, 
but the expression soon faded. 

*' It is about time that Captain Reynolds acted like 
a man," she said coldly and haughtily. 

Mr. Featherbridge secretly wondered what o'clock 
it would be when Mrs. Reynolds should think it time 
to act like a woman. 

** The captain expects," says the mate, " that your 
lu£^ge will be at the station, and I shall do myself 
the pleasure to attend to that and see you off." 

She curled her lips at him before answering, and 
said — 

'' I shall not want to be seen off, thanks. I am quite 
capable of looking after myself. I shall require some 
money to pay my fare. I had but two sovereigns, which 
you saw me borrow from my mother." 

^Captain Re5molds will see to that," said Mr. 
Featherbridge, who thought to himself, "If you were 
the only young woman in England, damme if I'd have 
you." 

She turned to the scuttle or little window, in token 
that the interview was ended, and, after a slow look at 
her, Featherbridge walked out He went to the captain, 
who was on deck. 

•'She is very willing to go, sir; but she won't allow 
me to escort her. She wishes to go alone." 

"She shall have her way," answered Captain Reynolds, 
in a hard voice. " How does she seem ? " 
" Quite well, I think, sir." 

"A stubborn soul, a very stubborn soul to bend," 
said Captain Reynolds, as though thinking aloud. 
" Such spirits need but a very little bending to break. 
I never could have believed it of her or in her. How 
does she look, do you say ? " 
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" Why, very well, sir." 

''What a fine creature to love and lose; to have, 
and not to be able to hold 1 " continued Reynolds, still 
talking as though he was thinking aloud. '' I suppose 
she and I will never meet again." 

" I wouldn't think such a thing, sir." 

"Oh, my God, look at the chances against our 
meeting!" cried the captain, with a little storm of 
passion coming into his voice out of his heart ''It's 
not the risks only of our lives at sea ; there's her 
nature, which will hold her aloof, and the longer she 
remains divorced from me the severer will grow the 
quality that keeps her divorced. A child — oh, a little 
child — something to humanize her> something to look 
with my eyes into hers " — he stepped to the rail, and 
stared away to sea. Featherbridge stood still. The 
captain returned. 

" I suppose her reception of you was cold, perhaps 
insulting ? " said he. 

The mate answered, " No-oo, sir ; she says she wants 
some money. I saw her borrow two pounds from her 
mother, and she changed one when she insisted on 
paying for her ticket at Gravesend." 
" I'll see to it," said Reynolds. 

Half an hour later, he went below. He had lingered 
on deck trusting his wife would appear, for he loved 
to look at her. He entered his cabin, and opening a 
locker, took out a desk, which he unlocked, and from 
a corner of it picked up a small roll of Bank of England 
notes. He took two five-pound notes and placed 
them in a blank envelope, then stood hanging over 
the desk for a little while, musing; for a small 
parcel of his wife's letters lay there, and they set 
him thinking. He replaced the desk in the locker, 
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andy putting his head out, called to John, and told 
him to give that envelope to Mrs. Reynolds. He 
then got into his bunk to take some rest, for the night 
had been full of business for him, and his whole being 
felt strained. 




CHAPTER V 

THE WRECK 

THE Flying Spur anchored in Falmouth Bay on 
the noon of October 13, 1890. She had no 
business at that port When Mr. Blaney of Leadenhall 
Street, her owner, read the report in the shipping news 
of her having touched at Falmouth, he would probably 
assume that the crew had given trouble ; a Dutchman, 
perhaps, had stabbed an Englishman, and the captain 
had been forced to put into Falmouth to supply the 
deficiencies caused by the knife, and to hand over the 
prisoner. 

As a matter of fact, Reynolds was here to fetch his 
wife's clothes, and the owner's demands on him as a 
skipper must yield to that skipper's claims upon him- 
self as a newly married man. And now his wife was 
going ashore to fetch her clothes herself, and take 
them home with her, and leave him. 

The ship brought up with only her lighter canvas 
furled, for she was to sail again as soon as might be. 
It was noon ; sweet and calm were the waters of this 
lovely harbour, glorious the land in the mantle of 
October, pleasant and fair to see the ships floating 
upon the mirror, whose margin reflected the burning 
leaf of autumn. Lucretia was in her cabin when the 
anchor was let go. She felt the thrill of the chain 
cable as it thundered through the hawse-pipe, but did 
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not know what it meant Came a knock upon her 
door. The inevitable, " Who is there ? " followed. 

"Mr. Ralland." 

" Oh, walk in ! " 

The second mate entered, purple and shiny, cuplike 
in form, very nervous in demeanour. 

" If you are ready to go ashore, madam," said he, 
''the boat is ready alongside, and I will steer you to 
the landing-place." 

She started, not until then realizing the arrival of 
the ship. Into the pallor of her face passed a subtler 
shade of whiteness, if one may so speak, indicating the 
presence of the heart. 

** I shall be on deck in five minutes," she answered ; 
and Mr. Ralland left her. 

In five minutes she was attired in hat and jacket, and 
with her went the umbrella which she had brought from 
Chepstow Place. She passed through the companion- 
way into an atmosphere quivering with brilliance, and, 
without intention, met the eyes of her husband, who was 
seated upon the grating abaft the wheel, in a place to 
command a view of the deck and the departure of the 
boat. She instantly looked away : no flush of cheek 
indicated emotion, no dulness of eye, the sudden gush 
of sadness from the springs of the soul. She saw Mr. 
Ralland waiting at the open gangway, and went to him. 
Mr. Featherbridge was doing some business of the ship 
on the forecastle ; but all the sailors on the deck, idling 
or working, took a look at that fine figure as it passed 
to the side, and, could their secret thoughts have been 
interpreted, literature would be the richer by several 
pages of original ideas. 

The port quarter-boat had been lowered and manned, 
and lay under the gangway ladder. Without looking 
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aft, where her husband was, without a glance around 
her at the ship she was deserting, Lucretia put her foot 
upon the steps and descended, and took her place in the 
stem-sheets, where she was joined by Mr. Ralland, who, 
catching hold of the yoke-lines, sang out, * Shove off! ** 
The oars dipped, and Lucretia was gcMng home. 

Re)molds, with his arms folded, watched the shape 
of the receding boat, watched the diminishing form of 
his wife, and his manhood broke from him in a great 
sigh and a little hysterical shake of the head, as though 
he was wrenched by an inward agony, and, but for his 
being in full view of the sailors, he would have covered 
his face and vented himself in the convulsed dry sob of 
his sex, to whom the tears of women who make men 
weep in their way, are denied. 

She was gone. He rose and slowly went below, not 
unmarked by some of the men, who, rough seamen as 
they were, could, in their crude, uninstructed fashion, 
enter into his thoughts. He walked into the cabin which 
had been occupied by his wife, and gazed around him. He 
looked at the trifling comforts, at the toilet fal-lals which 
he had provided, he looked at the pots of flowers. It is 
true, as Tennyson sings after Dante : 

"That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier 
things." 

But the ship must start afresh. At sea, says Dana, 
there is no time for sentiment. The lily-white hand 
may be waved ashore, the dark eyes of sweet Susan, 
reclining on a rock, may be full of tears, but Jack on 
board ship must heave and pawl, must heave and raise 
the dead, must sheet home with a hoarse yeo-yeo, which 
slants trcmorless to the mate's ear, unfaltering, though 
the heart-strings be cracking, gay as the leap of the sea 
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at the bow, though the sailor's sweetheart is transformed 
into the pickled horse of the harness cask and the 
pressure of her ruby lips into the benisons of the 
quarterdeck. 

Within three hours of the arrival of the Flying Spur 
in Falmouth Bay, the quarter-boat, in which Lucretia had 
been rowed ashore,{was again hanging in its place at the 
ship's davits, and the crew were, for the second time since 
leaving London, breaking out the anchor to the melody 
of their voices and the clanking of the revolved windlass. 
The upper topsail-yards were mast-headed, topgallant- 
sails and royals loosed and set, and the sinking sun shone 
upon that fair and still visible picture of the sea, a full- 
rigged ship under all sail standing out from the land, 
her bowsprit pointing to the violet line of water in the 
south, every rope gleaming as though threaded by a 
hair of gold, every cloth coloured as though touched with 
a brush dipped in gilt varnish ; every piece of brass- 
work burning with an eye that was like a little scarlet 
sun ; a thin racing of beaded bubbles marked the pro- 
gress of the keel, and the song of the sea, when the 
heavens are bright and the waters restful, and the breeze 
a pleasant impulse for the canvas, was chanted under the 
bows as the vessel slowly sailed out into the English 
Channel, out into the enfolding pinions of the evening, 
out into the star-studded raven darkness of the night on 
her long voyage to a port on the west coast of South 
America. 

The reader is to be spared an account of this voyage 
of a sailing-ship whose lading was bricks, coke, and coal. 
Not but that the true romance of the deep is to be found 
in such vessels : for if it dwell not in them you shall 
seek it in vain in those steamers which, of all floating 
structureSi are most familiar to readers of novels. The 
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marine Muse shrinks from the giant edifice whose walb 
might have been designed for the storage of gas, whose 
saloon is the coffee-room of the huge hotel, whose 
engine-room is indeed a noble submission of human 
genius, but on whose sliding rods and rotating cranks 
the fairy foot of Poesy finds no platform. 

We pass to the month of February in the year 1891, 
and the date was the second. The Flying Spur was off 
the coast of Chili. Her voyage down to this period had 
been absolutely uneventful. Three days earlier — that is» 
on the morning of January 31, a man had come run- 
ning aft to Mr. Featherbridge to report that smoke was 
rising from the forehatch. The covers were lifted, and 
the cargo of coal in the fore and main holds was found 
to be on fire. Drenching volumes of water by the ton 
were poured in by hose, by bucket, through holes cut in 
the deck. In vain. The stench of sulphureous gases 
drove the men out of the forecastle, and the captain and 
mates from their quarters in the cabin. The Island of 
Santo Cristo then bore a few leagues distant about west- 
north-west On the first of February, the day following 
the discovery of the fire which continued to burn with 
fury, rendering the decks too hot for the naked foot to 
endure, though no flames had as yet leapt up, it came 
on to blow from the south-west It was first a fresh 
breeze in the tail of a heavy running swell, which it 
wrinkled with snappish little seas. But in the afternoon 
the wind had stormed up into half a gale, and the burn- 
ing ship, with coils of black smoke streaming from her 
hatchways, flying low over the lee bulwarks, was hove to 
under her lower main-topsail. 

A gale of wind and a ship on fire ! It is difficult to 
conceive a more horrible combination of peril A ship 
hove to and on fire, and an iron beach of an island close 
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aboard, out there throughout the blackness of the night, 
throughout the leaden mom that howled in fury as it 
came and stayed without brightening. The high seas 
were a sallow green, and poured cataracts of foam into 
the valleys at their feet. The fore-topgallant-mast had 
carried away, some sails had been blown out of their 
gaskets and were streaming in rags from the yards. 
The ship, labouring furiously, swung her spars in 
maddened sheerings under the rushing soot of the storm, 
and the picture was ghastly and wild, not by reason only 
of the flashing of torn canvas flogging as it was swept, 
shrieking as it was carried like a pennant at a rolling 
masthead) nor by the shattering of water falling like the 
avalanche self-hurled from the mountain brow ; but by 
the leaping of flames through the fore hatch, tongues of 
scarlet fire which soared like the furnace-wings of the 
smoke, shrivelling shroud and stay, blackening and 
cracking and cinder-colouring every mast and spar. 

In the morning Featherbridge had been talking with 
Captain Reynolds in a consultation as to what should 
be done. If the weather moderated the boats might 
live ; if the weather held, and the fire grew as it was 
growing, what must follow ? 

"It is well," said Reynolds, "that my wife is not 
here." 

These were the last words that he ever addressed to 
his friend, for when the captain had spoken, Feather- 
bridge went forward. The vessel at that moment 
plunged as though she was going over the edge of the 
falls of Niagara : before she could lift her bow a huge 
green sea came with the roaring of a hundred thunder- 
bolts aboard, and Featherbridge was seen no more. No 
one knew how he had perished, nor was he immediately 
missed. The mountain-leap of that sea, and then the 
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sudden, volcanic uprush of flame, paralyzed the men 
with consternation ; the three tremendous forces of 
Nature were let loose upon, and in, that frail and labour- 
ing, and lamenting, and brutually used example of 
human handiwork. The wind and the sea had united 
with fire, and were a trinity of raging, giant demons to 
whom the sailors they were strangling and calcining 
could oppose nothing but the beating hearts of men. 

The hour of panic must come. It came when the 
decks blew up between the fore and main-masts and 
liberated a belching hell of white fire, blinding as the 
sunbeam and roasting as the furnace. The seamen 
rushed to the boats. The second mate and a little 
crowd were lowered, but it was the act of men driven 
mad by fire and fright In a moment the boat went to 
pieces under them, and they were battling in the water. 
The senses of a sailor suddenly left him, and he jumped 
overboard, flinging into the wind as he hurled himself 
from the rail, a wilder cry than any made by the gale. 

Reynolds had no orders to give — no counsels to 
deliver. To stay was to be broiled — to go was to be 
drowned. What instructions, then, could he convey at 
a moment in which the alternative that nearly every 
crisis supplies, and that enables the vigorous will to 
form its resolution, had been slaughtered by the wrath 
of the sea on the one hand and the rage of the fire on 
the other ? But, faithful to the traditions of the British 
captain, he was the last to leave the ship. He pulled a 
lifebelt over his head, and got it under his arms, and 
standing on the leeside of the taffrail watched for the 
lift of the sea that his fall might not be far, and plunged. 

The ship roared herself out in flames and explosions 
and much mighty hissing. The evening came. The 
night came. The dawn glimmered wan and sad along 
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the eastern sea-line; the sun soared into a blue sky 
along which sailed a thousand little clouds like old men- 
of-war, and poured his glory upon an island glittering 
with dew, sparkling with cascades, radiant with fore- 
shore of coral strand, green with tall grass and little 
trees and bushes, standing in the heart of a shoreless 
sea like a many-faceted gem that flashes the green and 
yellow and red of the spectrum. It was the island of 
Santo Cristo in latitude 40° 16 min. S. and longitude 
80° 39 min. W. It is about one mile long, and three- 
quarters of a mile wide. Two small cascades fall from 
a hill, and unite in a little horseshoe river on the southern 
side, prettily fringed with trees. Around the island, to 
the mouth of the horseshoe river at the easternmost 
extremity of this little sea-garden, runs a beach of 
brilliant sand. In parts the ground is covered with 
brushwood, and some of the growths resemble, or per- 
haps are, casuarina trees. The grass is long and coarse, 
and amongst it may be found ferns, and mosses, and 
mushrooms. Even in gentle weather the seas break in 
thunder on the coast betwixt the east and south of the 
island. The huge blue swell, even though uncreased by 
the cat's-paw, slides with the weight of countless tons, 
and bursts into the magnificence of foam as it recoils 
from the blow it delivers. There is a ceaseless play of 
white water on the north side, where a ledge of rock or 
coral comes within a foot or two of the surface and 
troubles the peace of the deep even in its most tranquil 
mood 

The sun had been risen an hour when the figure of 
a man, lying on the white sand on the south-west side, 
stirred and presently sat up. He was in a lifebelt. He 
was Captain Francis Reynolds, apparently sole survivor 
of the ship Flying Spur. No bodies of men were to be 
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seen upon the white sand, no sparkle of wet spar, no 
blot of blackened beam, invited the eye to the sea. The 
ship was absolutely vanished, and with her, her people, 
and nothing remained to denote that such a creation 
had ever had being, or that a few hours earlier a ship 
of a thousand tons was on fire and struggling with half 
a hurricane, save that lonely figure in a lifebelt sitting 
on the coral sand. 

Trying to move his arms, he found them encumbered 
by the lifebelt He languidly passed the thing over his 
head, but seemed to get no ideas from the ship's name 
that was painted upon it He was sensible of a smart- 
ing pain about his left eye, and at the right-hand junction 
of the lips in the cheek, and, touching those parts, he 
found that he had been badly hurt and was bleeding. 
Had he viewed himself in a mirror he would surely not 
have known who he was. He had been flung by the 
breach of the sea against a rock which had cut deep 
into the flesh and bone about the eye and ripped the 
end of the mouth. As likely as not he would lose the 
sight of that eye, and perhaps the other would perish in 
sympathy. 

His senses began to come to him, and he felt his 
legs, and moved himself to try his ribs, and then got up 
and stood, and found that his bones were unbroken. 
He gazed somewhat vacantly about him ; first staring 
at the sea and then round upon the land, and again he 
cast his eyes upon his legs, and looked at his arms and 
pressed his hand against his head from which his cap 
had been washed. His catching a sight of one of the 
sweet and sparkling cascades made him feel as though 
his throat was of hot brass, whilst his tongue stung 
behind his teeth. He walked very slowly towards the 
foot of the falls, where they sang in a glory of froth and 
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went away in a horseshoe-shaped river. He knelt, and 
fashioning his hands into a cup, drank ; and then he 
bathed his face. By which time his five wits were once 
more vigorous, and he clearly understood that he was 
Frank Reynolds, and that he had been cast ashore on 
the little empty island of Santo Cristo, and that, so far 
as he could judge — for the view of parts of the island 
were intercepted by rises and little downs — ^he was the 
sole survivor of the crew of the ship. 

When his thirst was assuaged he felt hungry, and 
sent a look at certain birds which were wheeling about 
the island — ^petrels, gulls, whale-birds, and penguins. 
They were not many, but they gave a vitality to the 
air, and enriched its brilliance with the grace of their 
flight and the soft hues of their plumage. But they were 
not to be come at for a meal. 

Reynolds' eye fell upon a creek, about one hundred 
fathoms long, in the bight of which was a flat rock. 
The water had sunk, and this rock was covered with 
coloured oysters, limpets, and mussels. He was an old 
hand ; he had sought oysters at Sydney and elsewhere, 
and knew what to do. He looked about him for a 
hammer, and found what he wanted in a heavy cucumber- 
shaped stone, which was undoubtedly a meteorite. 
Armed with this stone he slowly made his way to the 
creek, and stepping on to the rock which was black and 
gleaming, salt-smelling and hairy with weed, he knocked 
off" a meal of oysters, which he opened with a strong 
clasped knife he had carried about with him at sea for 
years past Here was a very good repast. When he 
had eaten as much as he needed — and whilst he ate he 
took notice of certain large fish, of a rock-cod sort, 
floating deep in the crystal water betwixt the rock and 
the shore — he stepped from the rock on to the land. 
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which was scarcely at the distance of a jump, and going 
to where the grass was growing, he seated himself under 
a tree with his back against the trunk, and as quickly as 
a man dies whose heart fails him, he fell asleep. 

He slept for three hours, and if his good angel stood 
beside him and watched him as he slumbered, her heart 
would have been melted by pity, for never did ocean 
reject the life of a more forlorn figure than this broken 
and wounded man, scarce recognizable as the comely, 
somewhat military looking Captain Reynolds who had 
commanded the Flying Spur. The whole spirit of the 
mighty desolation round about was incarnate in him. 

When he awoke he stared about him as before, with 
a wondering eye, but was soon as sensible as ever he 
had been. He knew where he was, and that the coast 
of Chili lay at a distance of about two hundred and fifty 
miles. AA^at were his chances of escape? He must 
keep throughout the day a sharp look-out for ships, and 
prepare and hold in readiness a big heap of rubbish to 
make a thick, black, tall smoke with when a sail should 
shine upon the horizon. How was he to make fire? 
He might rub two sticks together for years and scarcely 
warm them. This getting fire by friction is a trick 
which one must be a savage to have the art of. Fortu- 
nately for Reynolds he carried in his waistcoat pocket a 
burning-glass, a piece of crystal with which at sea he 
used under a high sun to light his pipe or cigar for love 
of the purity of the flame. So, whilst the sun shone, he 
could never lack fire, and whilst those oysters clung to 
the rock he could not starve, and the cascades of fresh 
water were as sweet to the palate as they were lovely in 
their glancings and flashings to the eye. 

Still sitting at the foot of the tree under which he 
had slept, he thought of his wife. Had he forced her to 
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accompany him, she must have perished in the ship- 
wreck. He knew, when he recalled with shudders those 
days of horror, of tempest, of fire, that when the crisis 
came he could not have saved her life, unless God's 
hand had brought her ashore as he had been ; but this 
salvation of her would not have been of his working. 

What had he lost by the shipwreck? He had 
brought with him one hundred and fifty pounds, of which 
he had given ten to his wife, and this money had gone 
down; likewise all his clothes, charts, chronometers, 
nautical instruments. Should ever he be rescued, he 
would have to begin life afresh. Would life, any form 
of life, be worth the effort of its maintenance, deserted 
as he was by his wife, ruined as he was by the sea? 
Never was any man more bankrupt in heart and estate 
than this poor lonely fellow, who had been guilty of the 
great blunder of loving not wisely but too well 

After looking at the brilliant beach, or as much of it 
as his vision compassed, as it swept from rock and soil 
into the tall feathering wash of the sea — for in every 
breaker that rolled upon that little island dwelt the 
power of the mighty Pacific — an idea visited him, and 
he walked down to the coral stretch. He looked along 
it to the north, where it terminated at the margin of a 
little bay whose low face of cliff was abrupt. Here and 
there were rocks, lumps of large grey stone, but no 
corpse, and no signs of a living man. He sighed, and a 
sense of solitude oppressing him, he clenched his hands, 
thinking, as he turned round to look along the beach 
towards the west, " I am alone." The thought of the 
extinction of the sailors he had commanded — for he had 
been the last to leave the ship, and since no man had 
saved his life by this island he knew that it was inevitable 
that all had perished — this thought and the memory of 
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Featherbridge, a shipmate he had loved, the comrade of 
many a quiet watch, overwhelmed him, and he wept 

He continued to walk slowly, and a speculation 
which seemed somewhat out of place in a maimed and 
hopeless castaway troubled his poor brains. He said to 
himself, as life is a property of vital matter, and as we 
are taught that nothing is destructible, what becomes of 
life at death ? What has become of the life that enabled 
Featherbridge to talk to me ? I can conceive, perhaps 
explain, the passage of heat and all forms of energy 
from the human body at death into other states, but 
what becomes of that property called life which is in 
me now whilst I reflect, and which, as, like heat and all 
other things, it is indestructible, cannot cease to exist 
because it has quitted my body ? Perhaps, he mused, 
still thinking of Featherbridge and his drowned sailors, 
the belief in the human soul may be based upon our 
knowledge of the indestructibility of all created things. 
No, he argued to himself, belief in the soul existed long 
before it was known that matter and all the conditions 
of matter cannot be destroyed, can only be changed. 
The hope of the soul is based upon the innate and 
inborn desire of every man to project his life beyond 
the grave. 

These were strange speculations to trouble him in 
such a place and under such circumstances ; but the 
mind is not responsible for the ideas which spring in it. 
There is a frequent impertinence in thought, as, for 
instance, when you find yourself humming some tune 
of which you are heartily sick, but which teases you 
with irritating iteration, be your mood what it will ; for 
a man will hum such an air within himself at the grave 
side, or when occupied in business which should utterly 
remove him from the vexing ghost of melody. 
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He walked along by the beach around the western 
extremity of the island, until he was within sight of the 
mouth of the little horse-shoe shaped river, and con- 
stantly as he walked he looked up at the slope or frown 
of the land with a dumb and throbbing yearning, like a 
pain in his heart, for the sight ofa human figure. The 
sun was rolling low down the sky, and the west was 
gorgeous with colours, and in this beautiful light the 
two waterfalls or cascades, leaping midway from an 
altitude of about three hundred feet, shone like ropes of 
fine pale amber, and the picture was made exquisite by 
the fern-like delicacy of the boughs of trees defining 
their foliage and their branches upon the tender depths 
of the eastern blue. He climbed a green slope and 
gained the higher parts of the island, and looked about 
him for a 'spot in which he might shelter himself for the 
night Hard by was a little dell covered with mosses 
and other growths, and he observed on one side of it a 
horizontal fissure about six feet deep, whilst the gap 
was about five feet He gazed carefully about him in 
search of snakes or other dangerous reptiles, but saw 
nothing of the kind. That fissure, he judged, would 
provide him with a bed-place. So he walked towards a 
tract of tall grass, like guinea grass, and, pulling out his 
knife, cut down a quantity, enough to make a little 
bundle to serve as a pillow. This bundle he compacted 
by binding it with grass which he knitted into withes, 
for this man was a sailor who could lay up sennit, or 
weave grass into a hat 

He put his pillow into the crevice and went across 
the island to the beach again to get his supper off the 
rock. How sad were the splendid colours of the west, 
how heart-subduing the vastness of the solitude ! The 
voice of the spirit of desolation was heard in the sound 
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of the wind in the trees, in the organ-roll of crushed and 
seething swell, in the troubled rustling on the shoal, in 
whispers of running waters coming from afar. He got 
upon the rock armed with his meteorite. It was but a 
long stride from the edge of the land to the rock. The 
oysters were large and sweet, and provided him with an 
excellent meal. It was a calm evening ; the swell came 
rolling from the sun in liquid gold ; the sea-fowl were 
fishing diligently, and some of them, whose plumage 
gave resilience to the western light, wheeled in shapes 
of brass and ivory through the air. 

Reynolds regained the shore, and ascending the 
slope behind which was the dell that was to shelter him 
from the night, sat down and watched the sun set and 
the sumptuous pageantry fade, watched the sea-line that 
perished ift^the evening shadow which was trembling 
with stars. He wondered how long he would be forced 
to remain on this island, and if it was his destiny to die 
upon it, and his imagination grew morbid, and he 
pictured his dead body supine, and the decay of it, till 
a shudder compacted his mind, and the tone of it grew 
more manly. Oh, for a companion, he thought, but one 
— but one to speak to I He tried to recollect the people 
who had been in his situation, and could recall but two, 
Peter Serano and Alexander Selkirk. It brightened 
him for the moment to recollect that both were delivered 
from the horrors of an island's loneliness. Peter, he 
remembered, was covered with hair when he was suc- 
coured, and looked like some furry imagination of Pagan 
mythology, and was frightful to see. 

A shooting star caught his eye. He followed the 
brilliant track of it, and then his chin sank, and he put 
up a short prayer to God for mercy. 

Though never religious, Reynolds was always a 
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devout man. He had read and reasoned himself into 

a full conviction as to the being of a Creator. It is 

ridiculous, he would argue, to talk of chance, when you 

witness design everywhere. If the theory of chance is 

right, then creation is nothing but a dice-box, the issue 

of every throw unforeseen. He held that in nothing is 

design more visible than in evolution, with its enduring 

elements of prevision and provision. If evolution were 

merely chance, Creation would be chaos. He had once 

said to Lucretia, " What the learned call chance, I, who 

am not learned, call intention. Look at this little daisy: 

consider its colour, its form, the hand that grasps the 

petals, the airy beauty of the orange throne in the heart 

of It on which the viewless shape of the queen of the 

fairies sits on moonlighted nights, and let the Darwins 

of the age call this miracle of the meadow chance^ if they 

can or dare ! " Once, in taking a ramble in some fine 

scenery in New Zealand, he watched two birds, called 

huia birds, and was struck by the intention in form 

which their procedure explained. The male had a short, 

stout bill ; the female a long, curved bill. He observed 

that they earned their living in company thus : the male, 

hopping or flying to a tree, with his strong bill knocked 

off the bark and exposed the grub, and the female, with 

her long curved bill, took the grub out, and between 

them they made a meal. 

Thus it will be seen that when this man prayed to 
God, his heart spoke with conviction that he was address- 
ing a Spirit who would give him heed though He made 
no sign. 

It was lonesome sitting there with nothing but the 
voice of the sea to hear, and nothing but the sparkling 
suns of the sky to behold, for the island sank into ink 
on a moonless night ; he rose^ and made his way to the 
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dell, and got into the cleft and laid his broken face and 
weary head upon his grass pillow. 

He fell asleep, and dreamed that his wife stood by 
his side. A cold star glittered on her forehead, and its 
radiations struck lances of ice into his heart He awoke, 
and looked for his wife, and saw nothing but the stars 
shining at the edge of the fissure above the delL But 
she had been with him, and with him in that same 
repellent spirit of chastity that had sundered them. 
Why should we deal lightly with, or speak in scorn of 
our dreams. Half our lives are formed of dreams, 
whether the visions shape themselves to the slumberer, 
or dwell in the stare of the waking abstracted eye. The 
boy dreamis of the sea and of fairy lands forlorn ; the 
maiden of that ideal man whom she shall not meet this 
side of the grave ; the politician of power, and the 
philosopher of the undiscovered bourne ; the king of a 
people's love, and the beggar of a copper ere noon. Rob 
the mind of dreams, sleeping or waking, and you extin- 
guish one- third of the solid joys of life and two-thirds 
of its solid troubles. 

Reynolds fell asleep again, but his wife did not 
return. 



CHAPTER VI 
THE FISHERMAN 

"117' HEN Reynolds again opened his eyes the day was 
broad, brilliant, and noisy. He got out of the 
fissure which had supplied him with a sheltered moss- 
coated couch, and immediately made his way to a rise 
of ground to obtain a view of the sea. He swept the 
horizon with the practiced gaze of a sailor, observing in 
his wounded eye a little dimness of vision. Nothing 
that could be named a ship was in sight Large dark 
clouds were sailing with the wind, but above them was 
a ceiling of mother-of-pearl that was settling slowly 
westwards. A fresh breeze was blowing. The sea was 
alive and leaping. On the shoal the water was the 
glaring whiteness of wrestling waves. The blow of the 
surge on the south-east side boomed with the deep note 
of heavy guns through the wind. The trees sang and 
the surf bellowed, and the full and spacious scene, from 
dome to liquid floor, throbbed and shouted and danced 
and roared with the spirit of ocean liberty. 

Re3molds walked towards the foam-heap at the foot 
of the cataract and drank, then, stripping himself, 
plunged into the bright water of the little river, which 
was as sweet as honey for the distance of half a cable, 
with the force of the current that was rushed through 
the foam-mound by those water-falls, when it grew 
brackish and rapidly passed into salt water. He was 

95 
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much refreshed by his bath, and ran to and fro to dry 
himself, and when he had put on his clothes he walked 
to the sand and got upon the rock to breakfast 

He ate heartily, for these were very fat and choice 
oysters though big. And for condiment they needed 
neither vinegar nor pepper, but the contents of the 
best of all cruet-stands (which he had) — ^that is, appetite. 

Whilst he was thus occupied he saw swimming 
deep in the green crystal space of water betwixt the 
rock and the shore, where the creek began to widen, 
a number of big fish, of which he had before taken 
notice. He judged by their bulk that they would 
weigh from eight to thirty pounds. If they were not 
rock-cod they resembled that fish, but some were of a 
different species, and they were gay with colours and 
shaped like perch. Reynolds saw abundance of food 
beneath him, but how was he to get it? He was 
without hook or line, though there was plenty of bait 
in the thousands of limpets which adhered to this and 
other rocks. He recollected that a naval officer who 
was in a surveying ship off Patagonia had told him 
that the 'long-shore natives of that country took fish 
in this way. They fashioned lines out of tendrils of 
shrubbery ; to the end of a line they attached a limpet ; 
this they dropped over the edge of their canoe. The 
fish gorged the limpet, and was warily drawn to the 
surface by the fisherman, who then dexterously passed 
his hand under the fish and tossed it out of water into 
the boat. 

This memory determined Reynolds to try his hand ; 
he was a sailor, and the possessor of a knife and a burn- 
ing glass. And thus equipped he could not be at a 
loss. But as he never could be in want of food whilst 
oysters and other shell-fish abounded, he resolved first 
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to explore the island and to climb its highest point, 
which was a hill several hundred feet high, that hill 
from whose steeps the cataracts *' blew their trumpets." 
It must be his business to prepare the means of making 
a smoke should a sail heave into view. 

He wished to catch a sight of himself to judge of 
the extent of the injuries to his face, but there was no 
pool of water that was not blurred by the hurrying 
fingers of the wind. He got upon the shore and set 
out upon his adventures. This little principality was 
but a mile long, as you have heard, and three-quarters 
of a mile wide, and it was to be compassed and examined 
without much fatigue of walking. He climbed the hill 
and gained the summit, and the island lay below him in 
green and brown and grey, tender with verdure and 
splendid with its mighty dazzle of foam on the south* 
east side, and the brilliant cream of the surf that roared 
upon its coral strand from the north to right around by 
west to south. It blew fresh up there where he was, 
and the salt song shrilled past his ears as though he 
was aloft in a squall on a top-gallant-yard. There was 
a hollow a short distance down, and in that hollow he 
determined to collect the materials for a fire; but 
he was compelled to make many journeys before his 
heap for burning was collected and sufficient. There 
was no wood fit for his purpose on the hill. He 
cut and hacked with his knife, and painfully ascended 
with his arms full, but he did not cease in his toil 
until his work was ended, and then he sat down on 
the top of the hill to rest and muse and survey the 
sea-line. 

Hp asked himself, " What is my chance of escape ? " 
The island was far out of the track of steamers bound 
north or south ; nothing was likely to come that way 

H 
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but a ship blown out of her course, or a whaler to whom 
this island might be known for the purity and value of 
its fresh water. He had again and again looked at his 
chart before the shipwreck, and memory submitted a 
clear map of his situation to him. He understood, with 
a sense of dismay that grew into consternation as he 
realized the magnitude of his ocean loneliness^ that 
weeks, that months, nay, that even years might pass 
and find him, if alive, a captive on this shore. The 
weight of a reflectipn so enormous was crushing, and he 
said to himself, '* Oh, my great God, it may happen as 
I fear 1 '' and again his heart was rent by an insupport- 
able pang of yearning for one — ^but for am companion 
only to speak to. 

This passionate desire caused him to scrutinize the 
coast and foreshore, of which he commanded the whole 
extent from where he sat, but he could not perceive the 
least signs of wreckage or anything resembling a 
stranded human body. His spirits were so sunk that 
he found no heart to make grass lines for fishing that 
day, and until he laid himself down in the cleft in the 
side of the dell, he rambled aimlessly here and there, 
often sending a forlorn gaze seawards, sometimes sitting 
with his head bowed upon his folded arms, sometimes 
going to the river for a drink of water, twice to his rock 
for oystera He looked at the trees for fruit, but saw 
none. Here on this island was vegetation that he had 
met with in other parts of the world ; some flowers, one 
of which he plucked, but it was without smell, though he 
afterwards discovered that this flower blew a very sweet 
perfume at nightfall and through the darkness, and like- 
wise when the moon whitened the scene. The several 
growths were more or less familiar to him, for in his 
time Reynolds had visited many different parts of the 
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globe, but in respect of knowledge he was like the boy 
who, in speaking of the letters of the alphabet, told the 
schoolmaster that ^ he knew them by their fyaces but 
not by their nyames." 

Next morning, which was another windy, sparkling, 
singing day much like that which was gone, he fell to 
his task of makii^ fishing-lines after he had bathed and 
breakfasted. He cut some long grass and plaited it, 
but found that when it was in six or even eight strands 
it broke easily. He strolled to some of the trees, con- 
ceiving he might meet with some withe-like tendrils; 
and sure enough he discovered, coiled round the trunks 
of several dwarf trees in a little bit of a wood near the 
dell, a parasitic growth of the thickness of the thong of 
a coach whip and as strong. He cut away one and 
uncoiled its embrace, and found himself equipped with 
a supple fishing-line between eight and ten feet long 
strong enough to have hanged him with. 

He was pondering how he should attach a limpet to 
the end of this creeper, when his eye was taken by a 
little collection of bush, in the midst of which he seemed 
to see a sort of darkness. He approached the bushes 
and found himself looking into the mouth of a cave. 
The aperture was scarcely obstructed by the growth 
which stood thick on either hand, leaving the mouth a 
sort of blackness when viewed from a distance. The 
entrance was a little more than the height of a man. 
Though a natural formation, the roof of the opening 
stood out from the slope of the land as though the 
invention of human labour. 

Reynolds went close and peered in, and as he stared 
a large sea-bird came sailing out It looked like a 
ghost as it grew out of its own glimmering, and it hit 
Reynolds over the face with its wing. It would have 
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knocked his cap off had he been covered. He started 
back in terror ; the apparition was sudden and unex- 
pected, and at the instant frightful to the man whose 
nerves were very low. But when, following the thing 
with his eye, he perceived that it was a very large kind 
of sea-gull, white and grey in feathers, seemingly sick, 
for its flight was languid, and it sank upon the ground 
after a short excursion, his spirits rallied, and again he 
peered into the cave. 

He entered by several paces, and then stood stock 
still, awaiting the passage of another sea-bird, for this 
might be a kind of hospital for decayed ocean-fowl; 
and then, his eyes growing used to the shadow, he found 
himself in a natural cavern running back from its mouth 
about twenty feet, sloping low at the extremity so as to 
oblige one who went there to crouch, but in the middle 
part tall enough to stand under, the walls about eight 
feet apart. As his vision grew educated to the gloom, 
objects shaped themselves within its horizon, and he 
judged that this in its day had been the haunt of one 
man, or more. The floor was hard and sandy, with a 
little dim sheen in it as though it was bestrewn with 
grit which possessed a property of shining. On the left- 
hand side stood an old-fashioned sea-chest. Close 
against it, resting against the wall, was a shovel of a 
very elderly pattern ; upon the ground were a musket 
and a carpenter's axe. 

Reynolds went to the chest and found it locked. He 
picked up the axe, and forcing the sharp corner of the 
cutting part betwixt the lid and the side, he prized the 
lid open. Indeed, it was something rotten, and not only 
did the wood split and yield very easily, but the metal 
of the lock and the screws and nails about it showed 
like old teeth, grinning and rusty. The chest was 
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furnished with a shelf, in which he found a brass tobacco- 
box, some clay pipes, three spade guineas, and a few 
five-shilling pieces and some shillings, about three 
pounds of leaf tobacco bound in canvas and twine, a 
coil of copper wire, a roll of yellowing paper, and a flat 
pencil In the chest were two pairs of cloth knee- 
breeches, several pairs of coarse grey stockings, two 
pairs of buckle shoes, two waistcoats, one coat, and a 
cloak with a chain to connect it at the throat. He 
judged the date of this apparel to be about eighteen 
hundred On the lid of the chest were chiselled deep 
two letters, "L.B." 

He looked about him for the remains of a man in 
the shape of human bones. Nothing in that way was 
to be seen. It was clear, from the state of the chest, 
that the cave had not been entered since the departure 
of the man or men who had used it. He conjectured 
that the furniture illustrated a story of shipwreck. 
Some men had come ashore from a foundered craft, 
bringing with them the sea-chest, the shovel, axe, and 
musket. Whether they had been taken off, or whether 
they had perished or rotted out of being on this island, 
was not to be gathered from their dumb memorials. 
And yet it warmed Reynolds with a little heat of cheer- 
fulness to reflect that others had been here before him. 
The sense of previous life, though charged as that life 
might have been with dire suffering and a miserable 
ending, humanized the island. He again scrutinized 
this interior for signs of human remains, and then 
stepped out into the daylight, bearing with him the 
creeper he had cut from the tree. 

It is difficult to imagine any scene of human life 
more interesting than the spectacle of a man suddenly 
flung, by some such stress of destiny as shipwreck, from 
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all the resources of civilization into the obligation of 
living as though he was something primordial, dwelling 
in a time that knew not the plough nor the blacksmitii, 
nor the shop which calls itself " Stores.'' A man is cast 
almost naked upon an island coast He is alone— a 
Crusoe, a Selkirk. How shall he feed, and clothe, and 
shelter himself? His needs must fire his ingenuity. 
The mongrel dog knows as well as the two-leg^;ed 
customer the butchers of the town, and lives by 
snatching. A hungry, half-stripped man deals with 
nature as the mongrel with the butcher ; he scrutinizes 
her, not in admiration of her divine skill, but for what 
he can steal from her to eat Whether a princely noble- 
man would, as a castaway, suffer equally with a sweep 
in a like situation might depend upon the state of his 
health. It would be true, perhaps, if it be said that we 
should take more interest in the struggles of his grace 
to find a breakfast on a rock, or a supper in a tree, than 
in the labours of a man to whom a bloater and a potato 
are a banquet 

Outside the cave Reynolds fell to considering his 
fishing-line, and how he was to bait it with a limpet 
And whilst he reflected he constantly sent looks at the 
horizon, for at any moment the white star of a sail, or 
the stain of a steamer's smoke, might break the con- 
tinuity of that everlasting girdle. Suddenly it entered 
his head to use the copper wire in the sea-chest He 
re-entered the cave and took the wire from its shelf, 
brought a guinea to the cavern's mouth to examine it, 
went back and picked up some of the clothes and 
carried them out into the light. They were perhaps a 
hundred years old, and almost rotten, save the cloak, 
which, being made of some strong ribbed material like 
corduroy, seemed as stout and promised to be as useful 
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as though it was fresh from the sign of the board and 
shears. He left the clothes on the ground as worthless 
to him, and by help of the axe he struck a nail from the 
ripped lock of the sea-chest, and hammered it into the 
side of the cave and hung up the cloak. 

He brought the little parcel of tobacco to the light 
and cut it open, but the leaves within crumbled to 
powder when he touched them, and he threw the stuff 
away. Now drawing forth the copper wire, he cut off a 
piece and passed it through the end of the creeper, 
turning it up into the shape of a hook, and thus armed 
he made his way to the rock. 

This business occupied his mind, and kept him a little 
away from melancholy. He took his meteorite, which lay 
on the shore near the rock, and struck at some limpets. 
These creatures adhere with so much tenacity that to 
detach one you must strike with a force pf sixty-two 
pounds, that is to say, close upon two thousand times its 
own weight He baited his strange fishing-line and 
dropped it into the water. In a few moments a fish of 
about ten pounds floated up and swallowed the bait, 
and then Reynolds perceived that he had calculated 
amiss. He brought the fish to the surface, but when he 
tried to land it he drew the bait out of the creature's 
throat, and perceived, unless, Patagonian-wise, he could 
pass his hand or something else under the fish, his 
angling would be little more than a tickling. He must 
make a net stout enough to lift the fish on to the 
rock. 

He regained the island, leaving his line and the 
cucumber-shaped stone on the shore opposite the rock, 
and walked inland, with many a glance at the horizon. 
He easily understood what to do. He selected two 
boughs and curved them into a hoop, binding them with 
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strong fibres of creepers. He then cut another bough 
for a handle, and this he skilfully secured to the hoop 
by cleaving one end of the stick and fitting the hoop 
into it, and securely binding it He chose fibres of 
creepers for a mesh, and, cutting as much as he needed, 
sat down in the shadow of a tree and began to 
weave. 

It was now past noon ; the sun was high, and shone 
with great splendour upon the sea, which was full of the 
life of the fresh breeze. The booming of the surf was 
like the roaring of a city heard from a church-top. 
The sea-birds slanted and curved in lovely flight, and 
the waterfalls sparkled like quicksilver into the glory 
of foam at their foot. From time to time he would 
remit the diligent plying of his fingers to look seawards, 
and then around him. It was a kind of toil that 
suffered plenty of room for thought His fancies flowed 
to his wife, and he said to himself — 

** Supposing she had consented to stay with me, and 
she had been saved with me only, and we two had found 
ourselves alone upon this island — how strange it would 
have been I how would I have cherished her ! what 
delight should I have found in this imprisonment in 
providing for her wants! So that hereafter, should it 
have ever come to our being rescued, we should both 
recall this island as a happy garden — an ocean's gift of 
a dwelling for us whilst our honeymoon ran." 

He sighed, and his hands sank, and for some minutes 
he sat motionless with his eyes fixed upon the grass. 
The tree overhead sang and shivered and scintillated 
with little suns, and the taller shrubs and bushes were 
gay with "nods and becks and wreathed smiles," as 
though there were a minstrelsy in the breeze which 
made them dance. 
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A great quantity of mushrooms flourished in this 
island. Reynolds had peered at the trees for fruit, but 
it had not occurred to him to look upon the earth for 
food. His eye lighting on some mushrooms, it struck 
him that they would be good to eat and supply the 
absence of bread, and going to them he picked one, and 
knew enough of the v^etable world to distinguish at 
once the eatable fungus from the toad-stool. He skinned 
some and eat them with relish. 

His work of weaving was not half ended when the 
dusk came. He had often dropped the job to climb a 
height and scan the sea, to walk to the river to drink, 
and twice to the rock for oysters. In that part of the 
world it was the season that corresponds with our July^ 
and extremely warm ; indeed, the sun bit with a fang of 
fire, but the shadows cast by the trees were deliciously 
fanned by the fresh wind. Another night had come. 
He had no mind to occupy the cave. He was a sailor, 
accustomed to the wide freedom of the sea, and the idea 
of the natural bed in the dell, over which sparkled the 
firmament^ pleased him better than the thought of the 
cave, which was a sort of sepulchre to his imagination, 
with its mute memorials of human life which had passed. 
He, however, entered it to fetch the cloak, which he 
spread on the floor of the fissure, and it made him, with 
the moss beneath, a softer couch than many he had 
dreamed deeply on at sea. 

Next morning, after bathing and breakfasting as 
before, he went to work again upon his landing*net, 
which he completed in the early afternoon. Already 
the spirit of solitude was doing its work in him. His 
beard and moustache had sprouted, and accentuated a 
melancholy shadow in the hollows under his cheek bones. 
He was bareheaded, and his hair lay wild. The wounds 
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at the corner of his moodi and eye had healed. He was 
sensible that the si^t of his left eye was affected, but 
he could not have imagined how great was the structural 
change in his £ice in consequence of the injuries. To 
be sure, when his moustache grew the disfigurement at 
the comer of the moutii would be concealed, but the 
real transformation lay in the left side of his £eicc^ owing 
to distortion of the ejrebrow and to a new expfessioo of 
the eye, drawn by the pencils of the healed flesh. He 
had looked into some pools of water here and ther^ but 
in no silent surface even could he find an adequate 
portrait Themiseryofhis situation had already wrought 
in him, and was strangely visible in the infixed sadness 
of his looks. But it was not only his shipwreck; his 
being a lamentable castaway, his being so alone that, 
if he had been that last man described by the poet 
Campbell, he could not have been lonelier ; there was 
memory to yellow and skeletonize what had otherwise 
been the green leaves of his mind Even as he sat 
making his landing-net he would think of his wife, and 
wonder why she had forsaken him ; whether through 
some perversion of brain she had, when standing bef<xe 
the altar, conceived something in him — a quality of 
mind, a characteristic of person — that had suddenly 
excited in her a deep and abiding loathing. Then, too, 
he mourned the death of his friend Featherbridge, and 
the shocking tragical extinction of the whole of the 
ship's company, for men who are cooped up for many 
long weeks together in a ship will take that colouring of 
sentiment which the sailor feels when he speaks of a 
messmate and a shipmate. All those men whom he had 
commanded ; who had sprang readily to his order ; who 
had proved dutiful and an excellent crew — ^for he was a 
sailor who knew how to treat sailors — ^were as clean 
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gone out of life as the cloud that sailed two hours before 
across the sky. Here were thoughts to put a pang into 
every heart-beat, a sigh into every respiration. 

His fish-lifter was a basket rather than a net. He 
carried it to the rock and baited his line. The fish, 
unused to the sight of the human figure, and ignorant of 
the human character, exhibited a tameness that would 
have been as shocking to Reynolds as Cowper thought 
a like sort of indifference must have proved to Selkirk, 
had he heeded it. They floated in various-sized green 
and silver shapes beneath him, and scarce was the limpet 
under water when a fine fish gorged it Reynolds softly 
brought his prey to the surface, and then, quickly putting 
his basket under it, whipped the noble fish on to the 
rock, a prize of fifteen pounds weight, where it sprang 
and gasped. 

This was a clever achievement, and Reynolds was 
sensible of a little heat of triumph. Whilst he watched 
his victim he considered how he should cook him. His 
first idea had been to dig a pit for a furnace, which was 
now quite easy, as there was a shovel in the cave. Over 
this pit he proposed to arch a stout bough, and hang by 
grass a steak of fish over the fire. He foresaw trouble, 
first because only the lower part of the fish would be 
baked, and next because the fire was certain to bum the 
grass lanyard and let the fish fall into the flames. But 
it now occurred to him to use the shovel for a frying- 
pan ; so, full of this business, he took up the fish and 
carried it on to the mainland, and walked with it to the 
cave, where he placed it for safety, as he had no mind, 
after his labours, to be robbed by those insatiate gentry 
of the air who were wheeling and curving over the sea, 
by the shore, and sometimes over the land. 

He laid hold of the shovel, and saw that it would 
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serve very well indeed as a frying-pan after it had dug 
him an oven. He pulled off his coat and waistcoat and 
placed them in the cave, and began to dig outside, and 
dug with such diligence as though he was a Trappist 
intent on his own grave, that in a very short time he had 
made a considerable square hole. He took care that it 
should be well in the sun, as he needed the fire of that 
luminary for his burning-glass. He then collected a 
quantity of fuel, and set fire, with his burning-glass, to 
some grass as dry as hay, and the fire burnt merrily. 
With the axe which was in the cave he cut wood into 
little logs, and presently the hole was glowing, and a 
delicate blue smoke was soaring and arching over, when 
the wind took it, like a feather. 

He thoroughly cleaned the inside of the shovel, then 
stepped into the cave and gutted his fish and cut it into 
steaks, two or three of which he lay in the shovel along 
with the creature's liver and some slices of mushroom. 
Next, going to the fire with his shovel thus furnished, 
he placed his queer frying-pan upon the furnace, con- 
triving that it should rest without his support, and with 
his knife he turned the slices of fish about, until one of 
the goodliest smells he had smelt for a long time past 
arose : for here was a fish wonderfully fresh and sweet 
from its native brine, resembling a cod, though the flesh 
looked like turbot It was a real treat to the poor 
fellow, whose nature loneliness was colouring with a 
childlike simplicity, insomuch that presently he would 
be finding a joy in very little things, and a keen distress 
in trifles, as a prisoner long confined gets to love a 
spider and tears his hair when it dies, or as a sailor 
after a long voyage takes delight or finds trouble in 
things whose triviality excites the wonder of the people 
he steps ashore amongst. 
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A number of sea-birds flew in circles over his head 
whilst he cooked. When the meal was prepared he 
plucked a large leaf for a tablecloth and set a fried 
steak and mushrooms upon it and fell to, scarcely 
missing salt Maybe the sweat of his toil supplied that 
seasoning for his appetite. Never had he banquetted 
more sumptuously, and when he had drank from the 
river he felt strongly the force and truth of the line, 
'^ Man wants but little here below/' even if he should 
want that little long. 

This day passed and the next, and the hours moving 
into weeks swelled iftto a month, which was like to 
prove a twelve-month, and perhaps a lifetime, for all this 
man could tell ; for never once, though he was ever on 
the watch, did he catch sight of a sail or the shadow of 
smoke. Constantly he would ascend the hill from the 
hollow where he had assembled the materials for a fire, 
and strain his sight until the balls of vision ached. He 
was now bearded and his mouth concealed by hair ; 
although no more than a month had passed he looked 
as wild, pale, and ragged as any wretched pauper that 
one meets on a highway with his skirts jn ribbons, 
and limping in old boots, of which you shall presently 
meet one left in the middle of the road, discarded for 
ever, an object very fit to muse upon. 

This brought him into the month of March. One 
night he had put himself away in his cleft, which he 
continued to occupy, as his first aversion to sleeping 
in the cave had now, by the strain of melancholy that 
was in his mind, been changed into a sort of superstition, 
and as a lonesome man he was afraid to rest in that 
place. The moon was up, and her light shone in a fine 
silver haze in the dell. The night was still ; the trees 
slumbered. The little white cloud on high lingered as 
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though for love of the glorious glowing star that gemmed 
its skirt But old ocean, perturbed by memories of 
wreck and ruin, tossed in her dreams and shouted as 
she drove her liquid shoulders at the island's step, and 
muttered moodily and hissed her own thoughts on the 
coral strand. The whiteness and coolness and calmness 
of the night brought Lucretia into Reynolds' mind, and 
he remembered his dream when she appeared to him 
with a light on her brow that froze his heart with lances 
of ice. He thought of her. Her eyes were a clear, 
liquid dusk, within whose tender horizons admiration 
witnessed the passions, the sensibilities, the tastes it 
desired for so fine a figure of a woman. What was the 
truth ? Her eyes were altars on which her spirit had 
placed the cold white lamps of chastity ; lights which 
like the remote stars revealed themselves only and 
warmed and illuminated nothing. 

He lay thinking of his wife with his eyes upon the 
moon, which, with a considerable circle of sky over the 
dell, was visible to him in the position he occupied on 
that natural shelf. The moon stands as a symbol of 
purity. Such beautiful women as Lucretia should be 
viewed by the moonlight only. The moon stands as a 
symbol of desolation, and the words which Tennyson 
makes Lucretius use in his reference to the seat of the 
gods, are strangely applicable to our satellit< 



*^ Where never creeps a cloud or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder mourns, 
Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
lis sacred everlasting calm." 

He fell asleep for about two hours, then opened his 
eyes, waking suddenly. The dell was still bathed in 
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the moonshine, and he saw the figure of a man who was 
walking very slowly. Every bush cast its ebony shadow, 
but the figure of this man was shadowless. He was 
dressed in a long coat with side skirts of the old- 
fashioned sort, knee-breeches and shoes, and held his 
hat in his hand. Hb face in the moonlight was pale 
and full, and it was without hair. He was bald, with 
flowing hair falling from the semicircle it made at the 
back of his head between his ears. 

Reynolds' heart beat hard. He stared, and if 
that which was perceptible to him had been visible to 
an onlooker, it would have been difficult for him to 
decide which was the stranger sight, the face of the 
living man in that cleft, or the apparition he watched 
He took notice again that it was shadowless, whilst at 
the foot of every bush slept its ebon ghost 

He threw his legs over and got out and stood 
looking at the shape as it walked ; approached a step 
with his heart thundering, like the swell against the 
cliff, in his ear, stood still and looked, and found he was 
alone. Slowly he turned his eyes round the dell. The 
vision of the brain had vanished. 

He was awed and terrified. He perfectly under- 
stood that what he had beheld was an illusion, and he 
conceived that it was a sign he was losing his reason. 
Or could it be that he had dreamt vividly that he had 
seen a ghost and had left the ledge to watch it, and it 
had disappeared because he awoke, having quitted his 
bed in his sleep with the dream working in his head ? 
He was without superstition, he had never believed in 
ghosts ; he knew that what had stalked in the dell was 
an imagination, a deceit, a coinage of some brain-cell 
that had mutinied and irresponsibly acted. But for the 
rest of the night he could not sleep, nor for many days 
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afterwards could he shake <^the horrcMr that that vision 
of the dell was a premonitioo of madness. 

Wherein he proved that not then, at all events, was 
he mad : for he was unwittii^ly following the logic of 
Coleridge, who said, ** If I see a figure enter a room and 
know that it is unreal, I am not mad : but if I start and 
believe it real and behave whether by accost or by 
other conduct, as though it were an actual entity, I am 
mad.'' The poet's reasoning ran to this effect, not quite 
in these words. It was certainly very strange that the 
shape should have been attired in the costume in the 
sea-chest in the cave. Yet it might easily have been 
that the irresponsible brain-cell, in indulging in this 
freak, would select the garb and figure a presentment 
of one who was perhaps the last man who had lived on 
this island. 

The months rolled on, and Reynolds remained alone. 




CHAPTER VII 

THE BOATS CREW 

CAME September 14, 1891, a bright ccx)I morning, 
making it seven months and rather more since 
Captain Francis Reynolds was flung ashore, bruised, 
bleeding, and insensible, on the uninhabited island of 
Santo Cristos, there to languish. During which time 
he had never once set eyes on the sails of a ship or the 
smoke of a steamer by day, whatever may have passed 
in the night He knew not the day nor the month. In 
seven months he had not spoken: no, there was not 
even a dog nor a parrot for him to address. Sometimes 
in the beginning he would speak aloud to himself, 
fearful lest his voice should perish by disuse. But he 
neglected this custom later on, and never broke the 
silence, not even when he put up a prayer for mercy 
and for deliverance. 

He was now presenting the most grotesque and 
uncouth appearance that could be imagined. His hair 
had turned grey, and streamed far down his back, like 
that of the Welsh bards of yore. A considerable beard 
had grown, and his cheeks and his mouth and the half 
of his breast were concealed by hair. His left eye was 
dim and stained, and its vision was so weak that when 
he looked through it alone, closing the other eye, he 
could barely distinguish the outline of a tree fifty feet 
distant And all about that side of his head, was the 

I 113 
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puckered flesh and distorted bone of the defacing 
wound. He was much burnt by exposure to the sun, 
but the mahogany was not the healthy brown of the 
sky-and-sea-blistered sailor ; there was mixed with it 
a sort of ashiness which produced a complexion im- 
possible to convey in words. His clothes and boots 
were sadly broken. Unhappily the shoes in the sea- 
chest were too small for hinL He presented indeed a 
most melancholy, shocking figure, stooped, suggesting 
by attitude and motion a perpetual hopelessness at 
heart that would have moved the most soulless to 
witness. 

On the morning named, he left the fissure which he 
had continued to occupy, having outlived the trouble of 
the ghost who had never again appeared, and made his 
way slowly to the horse-shoe river, where he drank and 
washed, and then came back to the cave, where lying 
in the shovel were some cutlets of cooked fish. He 
took one, and sat down outside the cave and began 
to eat. 

Whilst he was eating he chanced to cast his eyes up 
at the slope above the dell, and beheld a man. The 
man stood looking at him. He wore a fur cap, and 
sleeved-waistcoat, and pilot-cloth breeches. The arm 
with which Reynolds was feeding himself, was blasted 
as though struck by lightning. The whole man was 
turned into an inimitable effigy of stone. The morning, 
as has been said, was bright and cool : the splendour of 
the sun was far searching, the life of the earth, of the 
ocean, of the heavens, was in the bending and swaying 
of plants, in the movement of the boughs of the trees, 
in the sparkling fall of the cataracts, in the resounding 
organ-note of the sea, in the speeding of clouds. Yonder, 
then, surely was no ghost. 
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" Hallo ! " shouted the man. " Who are you down 
there ? " 

Then, turning, he bawled with the sharp of his hand 
at his mouth — 

''I say, mates, there's a man down here, eatin' 
his breakfast and lookin' as though he belonged 
to the island." Then, again addressing himself to 
Reynolds, he cried, "Are you English? How long 
have you been here ? " And with that he stepped out 
to approach him. 

Even as he walked the forms of several other men 
appeared on the rise which he had quitted. Reynolds 
rose ; the piece of fish he was eating fell ; he was 
trembling violently; his features worked as though in 
convulsions. As the man approached him, a wild smile 
irradiated his face as though a beam of electric light 
had been passed over it, and he dropped upon the 
ground in a fit 

The men who collected about him were seven in 
number. Six were manifestly sailors. The seventh 
was a strange and striking-looking personage: about 
six feet tall, broad, and so stout about the chest that he 
seemed to be padded. He was bearded, and looked 
about fifty years of age. He had a large, full, mild face, 
rather protruding eyes, bland, like a cow's, with intellect 
and thought in their residual expression. 

" Has he dropped dead for joy at sight of us ? " said 
one of the sailors. " I've heard of such things." 

"How long has he been 'ere, I wonder?" said 
another. 

"Turn him over!" exclaimed the tall man, pro- 
nouncing these few words with great deliberation and a 
slight Irish accent "Poor fellow I" he exclaimed, 
looking at Reynolds, whose face, though calm in the 
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oblivion of the brain, was pr^[nant with pathos in 
the appealing expression the spirit of solitude had 
chiselled upon it. 

*' Is he dead, sir, d'ye think ? " said a man. 

The tall personage stooped and felt Reynolds' wrist, 
and said — 

''No. I guess by his appearance that he's been 
here many weeks." 

" Why, ain't that a cave ? " said a man. 

"There's the pit he uses for cooking," exclaimed 
another. 

Three or four of the sailors left Reynolds to the tall 
man and two who stayed, and entered the cave. They 
peered in warily, then entered. They blinked a bit 
before they could fairly see ; and then one said — 

"See that there shovel? Gord's life, thafs how 
he's cooked his food! See the bits of fish in it, 
buUies ? " 

"A regular castaway, and no blooming mistake," 
said another. 

" Here's his old chest," cried one, " with his letters 
cut on it. Why, whoever sees a chest like this nowa- 
days? How old's he? Why, this old chest's all a 
hundred years old, you lay." 

He opened the lid. As we know, Reynolds had 
removed the clothes. 

" Why, see 'ere," continued the man, taking up one of 
the buckle shoes ; '* this is what they wear when they 
dresses up for old men in stage plays. Shoes of this 
pattern ha'nt been wore for o'er a century." 

"And look at his old gun lying down there!" 
exclaimed another. " My grandfather had a piece like 
that, and it belonged to his grandfather. So how old 
is that gun, I should like to know ? " 
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" Ain't there a yarn/' said a man, " about a Dutch- 
man who fell asleep upon the top of a mountain when 
he was young, and came down bald, with a long beard, 
and found everybody he had known dead and gone 
years and years ; there wasn't even anybody as he 
might have owed money to alive to ask him for it ? " 

A man lifted the lid of the shelf. " What's this ? " 
said he, picking up a guinea. 

It was examined by the others, whilst the first man 
scrutinized the silver. 

'* It's good money," said a man. " More here than a 
month's pay, by a long chalk. The dating of it'uU tell 
you how old he is. What's the latest numberin' ? " 

"'Ere's a bit marked h'eighteen-one," exclaimed a 
sailor, talking in the better light at the mouth of the 
cave. 

" Poor old man ! " said one of the others. 

They replaced the money, and went out Reynolds 
was just then coming to. He was fetching his breath 
with difficulty, and opening and shutting his eyes. 

" There's h'evidence in that cave, Mr. Good'art," said 
the sailor in the sleeved-waistcoat and fur cap, "that 
this man can't be less than a hundred and thirty years 
old." 

" What d'ye mean ? " asked one of the men who had 
stayed. 

" Go and look for yourself," was the answer. " There's 
a musket that's over a hundred years old. His sea 
chest's just as ancient The youngest of his money is 
marked eighteen hundred and one." 

Reynolds opened his eyes, gave two or three gasps, 
made an effort to sit up, was helped by the man who 
had been called Mr. Goodhart, into a sitting posture, 
rolled his eyes with tokens of astonishment and of a 
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spirit kindling into transport, tried to speak, mattered 
** Water I " and then continued to stare around upon the 
men. 

''Where's fresh water to be got ? *' asked the man in 
the waistcoat 

Reynolds pcnnted to the cascades. 

''Whafs it to be brought in?" continued the 
man. 

It did not seem that Reynolds could speak until he 
had drank. One went to the cave^ and came back, 
saying there was nothing that would hold water 
m It 

" Run down to the boat for the soup and buUie can, 
one of you," said Mr. Goodhart 

A man procured this can, went to the river, and 
returned. During his absence the sailors who thought 
Reynolds a hundred and thirty )rears old, gazed at him 
with the emotions of a boy who views a mummy. The 
man who brought the water exclaimed — 

'' Oyster shells has been used for drinking with down 
at that river. A blamed sweet river. It begins up there," 
said he, pointing at the cascades, " and it's like watching 
fire-engines a-playing. Go and taste it Nicest drop 
of water I ever swallowed." 

Whilst this was being said, Reynolds drank and the 
draught liberated his voice. He strained his sight at 
the only piece of sea that was visible from the place 
they occupied, and said — 

" Where's your ship ? " 

"At the bottom of the sea," answered Goodhart 
And then, with a singularly cordial manner, very gentle 
and charming with kindness, he said, " Pray, what might 
be your name ? " 

" Francis Reynolds." 
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" How long have you been here ? " 

Reynolds struggled with his memory, and replied, 
*' I have lost all tally of weeks." 

"To-day," said Goodhart, "is September 14, 1891." 

" My ship," answered Reynolds, " was lost, and I was 
cast ashore here on February 2, 1891." 

Swiftly and secretly computing, he was overwhelmed 
by the magnitude of his time of loneliness, and looked 
most woefully and wistfully at Goodhart as though for 
commiseration. 

*• What was your ship ? " 

''The Flying Spur:' 

"A steamer?" 

" No." 

" Were you a passenger ? " 

" I was her master." 

At this the sailors stared at him with an attention 
which was tinctured with a visible colour of respect 

"Her master!" exclaimed Goodhart. "Are you 
the only survivor ? " 

"The only survivor." 

Life was brisker in him now, and memory quickened, 
and he began to talk. There had been times when he 
believed he should, by long enforced silence, lose the 
power of articulation. He spoke well, with fluency, for 
this man, through reading and reflection, was master of 
an ample vocabulary. The sailors knew that they were 
in the presence of a gentleman and an educated man, 
and they ceased to think him a hundred and thirty 
years old. Goodhart followed the narrative with sym- 
pathy and earnest attention. 

" The lifebelt I came ashore in is somewhere about," 
said Reynolds. "My ship's name is on it. What's 
your story ? " 
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" I'm going for a drink of fresh water," said a sailor. 

'^ What's there good to eat on this island?" asked 
the man in the sleeved-waistcoat 

" Plenty of fish and oysters. No fruit nor v^etables 
saving mushrooms," answered Reynolds. ** What's your 
story, sir ? " 

The men went roaming off in ones and twos, and 
Goodhart sat down beside Reynolds. 

^ We've not been arrived above an hour," said he. 
^I was a passenger in the ship— the only passenger. 
She was the barque Esmond^ of nine hundred tons, 
bound from Sydney to Valparaiso, and thence to San 
Francisco. Her captain was a man named Mordaunt, 
and his wife and child were on board. But I was the 
only passenger in the sense of paying for a cabin. I 
was at sea when a boy. My health needed a successive 
change of climates ; so, knowing Mordaunt, who was a 
very good fellow, I hired a cabin in the Esmond^ intend- 
ing to make my way from San Francisco to New York, 
and so to England. Three days ago we were in collision 
with a large steel sailing-ship, which cut us down on the 
starboard bow, and made off in the gloom of the evening 
and vanished. The water gained upon us, but we held 
on till yesterday evening, when the ship was within 
half an hour of foundering. This gave us time to lower 
the boats, and stock them. The captain went with his 
wife and child, and a little crowd ; there was another 
boat ; and ours. The man who fetched the water for 
you was the boatswain. We lost sight of the other 
boats in the night, and this island shone out upon us 
this morning when the sun rose. You have been seven 
months here/' he added, looking slowly around him. 
''Am I to believe that no ship has ever come within 
sight of this island in all that time ? " 
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" I vow to God/* answered Reynolds, " that I have 
not once caught sight of a sail or smoke." 

"But, surely/' said Goodhart, ''an island almost 
directly in the way of the course shaped by vessels 
bound from Australia to South Chilian ports must 
often be passed by ships." 

" Never have I seen one/' cried Reynolds. " Though 
conceive— conceive the sort of look-out a man in my 
situation would keep." 

Goodhart looked very pensive. 

Reynolds cried rapturously in a sudden hurry of joy, 
*' How often have I exclaimed to myself, if I had but 
one — but one to speak to ! " And, laying hold of Good- 
hart's hand, he bowed his head. 

Goodhart viewed the poor fellow with a most noble 
and touching expression of pity that seemed to lie upon 
his face like a sort of holy light, as though there was 
something divine in the spirit within him, and that 
shone in his face as one could conceive of a saint, or 
of the Redeemer — not to speak profanely — when He 
addressed soothing words. Reynolds released his hand, 
and Goodhart, looking towards the cave, asked — 

" Do you sleep there ? " 

" No ; my bed is yonder, in a crack in the embank- 
ment of that dell This island has been occupied. I 
found some old relics of human habitation in that 



cave." 



*' How have you lived ? " 

" I have taken fish and drank that water/' answered 
Reynolds, directing his eyes at the cascades. " When 
do you mean to start ? " 

" I shall not trust my life to an open boat/' answered 
Goodhart. '' This is solid land, and^^ntend to remain 
to be taken off." 
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Re)niolds looked startled. ^Yoo will not surely 
remain alone here ? " 

*' A thousand times over, sooner than take the risk 
of an open boat. Consider/' said Goodhart, speaking 
with great deliberation, and with a slight Irish accent ; 
^when we were in the boat we found that she was 
without mast or sail" 

'* Ho I " exclaimed Reynolds. 

''We hailed the nearest boat to be taken in tow; 
but I don't think she heard us. The night came along 
so fast that until the moon shone the sea absorbed the 
boats like bits of ebony afloat on ink. Next, our 
breaker holds six gallons only. Now, you are one of 
us, and think of what a breaker containing six gallons 
for eight men in a rowing boat, and a great ocean to 
measure — think what such a thing signifies I But I b^ 
your pardon, sir, you are a sailor/' 

** I quite agree with you ; the risk is enormous/' said 
Reynolds. " But surely it is preferable to this imprison- 
ment" 

" No ; because I am quite certain that ships do at 
times come within sight of this island/' said Goodhart, 
mildly, but firmly. "It is a coincidence that nothing 
should have appeared during your stay here. Probably, 
within the next few days something may come along, 
and take us off. My heart is weak. I have suffered 
for years from that organ, and shall die of it, if nothing 
else kills me. Exposure, the horrible suffering of thirst, 
would make haste to do their work with me, and I 
shrink from the idea of my body being thrown over the 
gunwale of the boat by those sailors. And I . have my 
reasons for choosing a possible sentence of imprisonment 
here that may run into months, rather than take my 
chance in an open saiUess boat with seven comrades 
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and a breaker of six gallons ; and what to eat to 
last us if we are not soon picked up, or make the 
land ? " 

'* We must rig up a mast/' said Reynolds. 

"Where's the sail to come from?" exclaimed 
Goodhart 

''The sailors must stitch their shirts together/' 
answered Reynolds. 

" Have you got needles and thread here ? " 

"None/' 

" Nothing in which fresh water may be stored ? " 

Reynolds considered, and answered, " Nothing." 

''The sight of these waterfalls makes me thirsty/' 
said Goodhart, who rose, and walked with Reynolds 
to the bank of the river where the bright water 
foamed. 

Here Reynolds had placed several large oyster shells 
for his own convenience, and these made good saucers 
for dipping and drinking. The men had drank, and 
had lounged down to the beach for oysters and shell- 
fish. 

"This is delicious water," exclaimed Goodhart "It 
sinks sweet and cold to one's very marrow, like the 
flavour of a banana after a long voyage/' 

"Ah, I have found it sweet and good medicine," 
exclaimed Reynolds. " A few weeks ago I received an 
ugly visit from an old friend of mine — ^Mediterranean 
fever. I might guess my own temperature, about a 
hundred and four, and a slow pulse — not the pulse of 
fever — and a weary throbbing headache, and a thirst 
which scarcely those waterfalls," said he, looking up, 
" were able to quench." 

" And with the chance of that fever recurring at any 
moment, as its habit is," said Goodhart, "you would 
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trust yourself in a boat without sails, containing eight 
men, and a breaker of six gallons ? " 

Reynolds looked down upon the ground thought- 
fully. There could be no doubt that his mind had been 
weakened by solitude and suffering, mental and physical, 
and he was in a state when he was to be swayed, and 
not with difficulty. There had been a time — it would 
have been the same with him now had he been alone — 
when, could it have been said to him, " There is an open 
boat in that fishing creek of yours ; she is without mast 
or sail, and in her bow is a little cask that holds six 
gallons of fresh water,'' he would have fried fish in his 
shovel with incomparable despatch, hove into the boat a 
freight of oysters and of mushrooms, if the season yielded 
them, and have gone away with a hymning heart, taking 
his chance by sculling her out to drift into deliverance ; 
taking his chance of the most lonely, the most God- 
forsaken death a man can die, sooner than remain locked 
up, a broken, solitary, speechless, and hopeless prisoner 
in this island solitude. 

''I should like to look into that cave,'' said 
Goodhart 

And together they went into it. 

Goodhart entered, and gazed about him as a man 
might who inspects a room he has a mind to rent. 
When the sight was used to the gloom, Goodhart 
examined the contents of the shelf in the chest, peered 
at the little bundle of clay pipes, looked at the old 
musket and the buckle shoes. 

'' It makes one think of the old buccaneers/' said he. 
''I should say, with you, the date is about eighteen 
hundred. They did not maroon men then, though it is 
true that the captain of a man-of-war sent a seaman 
named Jeffreys ashore to perish as fast as he could. He 
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was rescued, and did well on the merits of his sufferings. 
Who was the owner of this chest ? " said he, viewing the 
letters on the lid. ** I remember at Bath Abbey looking 
down upon the pavement and seeing a memorial stone, 
from which the lettering had been totally effaced, saving 
the single word 'Esq/ Of such is the pomp and im- 
portance of man/' 

'' I once saw the owner of this chest walking in the 
dell by moonlight," said Reynolds. " The bushes made 
a shadow, but no shadow walked with the man. He 
never again returned, and I was glad." 

"Oh, what can equal loneliness as a vision-breeder I " 
exclaimed Goodhart " And yet," he continued, gravely 
regarding the old sea-chest, ''I don't know. Captain 
Reynolds, why the illusions of the brain should be more 
unreal than the ideas we receive from our sensations. 
We are beset with mysteries vaster and more profound 
than ghosts. They are so familiar that few give them 
thought. Yet, though we walk in the sunshine, no man 
knows what brightness is, no man what heat is. We 
slumber, but no man knows what sleep is. We don't 
know why the inverted image upon the retina should be 
accepted right-side up by the brain. We believe that 
time is a thing measurable by the flight of the heavenly 
bodies, and that it would cease if the sun stood still ; 
but we do not know what fills the interval, sun or no 
sun, between our leaving a chair and reaching a door, or 
quitting Liverpool and arriving at Boston." 

This was a form of speculation very much in 
Reynolds" way, and he watched the speaker with 
interest 

''Where do you catch fish ? " said Goodhart. 

Reynolds replied ; and they walked together to the 
creek. A boat of a whaling pattern lay snug in the 
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little harbour betwixt the fishii^-rock and the shore. 
Reynolds started at the sight of her. 

"" Ahy my God I " he exclaimed softly. '* How often 
have I dreamt of such a thing." 

''The open boat stands next to the raft in my 
catalogue of the direst horrors of the deep/' exclaimed 
Goodhart 

A man was in the boat handing provisions to the 
rest of the fellows ashore ; one or two of whom were 
already seated and eating. These stood up when 
Goodhart and Reynolds approached. Presently the 
whole company were seated and eating. They had 
drunk plentifully, and did not want water. To Reynolds, 
after months of oysters and fried fish, the tinned meat 
and ship's biscuits were delicious. 

" I b^ pardon," said the waistcoated man, whom we 
shall call boatswain. ''Do you catch your fish with 
'ooks and lines ? '^ 

Reynolds explained how he caught fish, and added 
that he would catch some for them presently. 

"Please, capt'n, how fur off 's Chili?" inquired a 
sober-looking young sailor. 

" All three hundred miles," answered Reynolds. 

"What are the ports, sir?" asked another; for 
Reynolds had been master of a ship, and these seamen 
naturally looked up to him as a navigator. 

''Santiago, Valdivia, Valparaiso, and some smaller 
ports," was the reply. 

"Ain't Joan Fernandez knocking about close by 
somewheres ? " inquired the boatswain. 

" It's as distant as the coast of Chili from this island," 
responded Reynolds. 

" How are you going to make a port without a sail? " 
said Goodhart 
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" My answer to Mr. Goodhart was, let the men take 
their shirts/' said Reynolds, '' and connect them into a 
sail with fibres of creepers." 

'' Tm afraid/' said the boatswain, with a slow shake 
of his head, '' that such a sail 'ud blow away from its 
yard in the first bit of wind like smoke from a baccy 
pipe/ 

'' Have you got a compass ? " asked Reynolds. 

" No," answered Goodhart 

"How are you going to find your way along?" 
inquired Reynolds. 

Goodhart shrugged his shoulders. 

'' By the sun, and by other bodies in the 'eavens, as 
others have done in their day/' said the boatswain. 

'Tm for keeping all fast and giving ourselves a 
chance of a ship passing, and making for her in the 
boat," said a sailor. 

''Yes I" exclaimed Goodhart, with a warm nod of 
approval. 

" But/' said the boatswain, " here's Capt'n Reynolds 
bin seven months and never sighted a wessel, though I 
reckon you kept a sharp look-out, sir ? " 

" I've climbed that hill two or three times a day. 
A look-out ! But my sight is not as it was." 

*' You see/' said a sailor, '' that we are shipwrecked 
men. I've lost all but what I'm a-sittin' in, and I want 
to get ashore and begin again. I don't take on to the 
notion of taming crab or cockle, and that's what a man 
becomes who lives without wages, or clothes, or a house 
in islands of this sort" 

Murmurs of approval attended this delivery. 

" I'll show you how to catch fish," said Reynolds. 

He fetched his fishing-line and landing-basket, which 
he kept snug m a little hole on the mainland, and 
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showed the men what they were made of. He took his 
meteorite and hammered off the requisite bait Good- 
hart and the sailors watched him with profound interest 
This was the product of bitter experience, the reality of 
human need and suffering on Nature's own stage : no 
delusive coinage of imagination such as a dramatist 
might introduce in a sea play. A fish took the bait 
readily, and Reynolds landed a twenty pounder of the 
cod species in his basket, to the admiration of the 
seamen. 

" It's bloomed clever," said one of them. " Dumed 
if I should have thought of it" 

"Is it your own idea, captain?" inquired Good- 
hart 

" The Patagonians fish like this," was the answer. 

''A couple of you had better turn to," said the 
boatswain, " and cut lines after that pattern, and FU 
make another landing-basket, which 'ull be enough." 

Nothing more was said about stopping or going. 
The boatswain asked Reynolds if there was a piece of 
sailcloth in the cave,>r any other stuff in the island 
fit to make a sail of. Reynolds told him there was not 
a rag, except the old cloak that wrapped him at night 
and the clothes they wore. Some now went to work 
to make lines ; one or two searched the island for any- 
thing that might prove useful to them, particularly for 
anything in which water might be stored for a boat 
voyage. But Reynolds could easily have told them 
that this quest must prove worthless. 

He and Goodhart went to a green slope under a 
tree and sat down. The autumn vegetation clothed the 
island with many beautiful and some glowing tints. 
The season's growth of mushrooms was plentiful. Wild 
flowers, with petals blue and crimson and orange, blew 
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a small fragrance into the air. Reynolds again took 
notice of the peculiar bulkiness of Goodhart's figure: 
it was as though he wore stays or was padded. His 
attire consisted of a yachting cap^ a double-breasted 
round cloth coat, and dark cloth trousers. He wore a 
wedding-ring on his little finger, and a large signet-ring 
on his right forefinger. When he seated himself now, 
he unbuttoned his coat, and discovered a dark-red 
waistcoat with gilt buttons; a heavy gold chain lay 
upon it, and when he drew out his watch Reynolds 
saw that it was a fine and very valuable gold time- 
piece. 

''I never thought,'' said Goodhart, "that I should 
be wrecked on a desolate island. I believe I hankered 
afler something of the sort when I was a boy. You 
have been sharing the experiences of Robinson Crusoe. 
To what degree does your practice correspond with 
Defoe's imagination ? '' 

"I should have been glad," answered Reynolds, 
" had a ship been stranded within rafting distance full 
of everything that I wanted. It is easy for writers of 
romances to oblige their castaways by wrecking ships, 
not only to feed and clothe, but to put plenty of money 
in their pockets. Your reckoning makes out that I 
have been here seven months, and I have never caught 
sight of even the royals of a ship, and no more smoke 
than you now see." 

" You missed Man Friday," said Goodhart. 

** Yes," said Reynolds, with a faint smile. " I could 
have put up with somebody to fish with, to have made 
signs to, even if he no speakee." 

" Are you married, sir ? " 

Reynolds slightly bowed. 

" Any children, might I ask ? " 

K 
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Reynolds gravely shook his head. 

"A wife in England, waiting and hoping. Ah," 
said Goodhart, with a face^of abstraction as though he 
thought aloud, " none but the sufferer knows the pathos, 
the pang of the heartache, the depth of the human sigh, 
the bitterness of the human tear contained in that one 
awful word, missing. But, Captain Reynolds, I have 
faith in the direction of the drift and in the issues of 
life. It does so happen at the end that things have 
shaped themselves for our good. If you are spared to 
look back upon this incident of your career, you will 
find a circumstance of good in it, a gem set in a crown 
of thorns and nettles which you could not have done 
without, and would not have forfeited for twenty-fold 
more of suffering than you have endured." 

" Are you married, Mr. Goodhart ? " 

''This was her ring," Goodhart answered, taking 
between his thumb and forefinger the wedding-ring on 
his little finger. ''It was enlarged to fit me. It was 
her wish that I should wear it and be buried in it She 
died in childbed. I am as absolutely alone, captain, 
in this wide universe of correlations as you were 
yesterday." 

" It's the happiest state of life ! " exclaimed Reynolds. 
"Nobody to work for, nobody whose future must be 
your bitter business, nobody who by misconduct could 

disgrace your honourable name, nobody to — to " 

He looked away to the deep ocean recess, into the miles 
of hollow blue there, and the figure of Lucretia shaped 
itself before his mental vision. He started and found 
Goodhart observing him intently. 

" Is that an old scar, captain, at your eye ? " 

"No. When I came to after being flung ashore 
here, I found my brow cut and bleeding and my mouth 
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injured. The blow has affected the sight of the damaged 
eye, and it may be — I hope it may be — that ships' hull- 
down, have passed and I have not seen them. I have 
tried to catch a sight of myself in a pool of water, but 
never could distinguish such an image as could give me 
the view I want. Am I much distorted ? " 

"That could only be answered by one who knew 
you before you were injured. You have grown a fine 
length of hair," said Goodhart, with his placid, kindly 
smile. "I venture to say that you did not give that 
fathom of locks to the breeze on your quarter- 
deck." 

" Nor this," said Reynolds, grasping his beard. " If 
you stay here, Time will adorn you too." 

" I am not to be disturbed by the idea of hair," said 
Goodhart. "Nothing shall induce me to venture my 
life in that boat we arrived in. Good Heavens, look 
what a mighty surface the ocean is ! What a con- 
temptible atom, a microscopic monad, is an open boat — 
a vibrio of the deep which the passing telescope shall 
easily miss I " 

Now, it is a fact, whether credible or not, that when 
these two men's conversation had reached this point, 
it was interrupted by a fellow who was half-way up the 
hill of cascades bellowing as though for his life, whilst he 
flourished his hand in ecstasies of gesture in the direction 
of the south-east horizon. 

"Sail hoi sail ho!" he bawled, in a note that 
fell as clear upon the ear as the song of a lark in 
the sky. 

Reynolds sprang to his feet 

"What's that he says?" he shouted, rounding to 
look up at the man. 

" Sail ho ! sail ho I " yelled the fellow. 
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And some figures of his shipmates went scrambling 
up to him. 

'* Go, and judge for yourself, Captain Reynolds," said 
Goodhart ** My weak heart will not allow me to attempt 
that hilL" 



CHAPTER VIII 

CONVERSATIONS AND CONFIDENCES 

REYNOLDS started to climb the hill, stepping 
fast. He gained the group of sailors, who all 
pointed at the sea together, as he came, and exclaimed, 
nearly in one voice — 

•* There she is, sir ! " 

Far out upon the sea hung what might have seemed 
to a landsman a rising star, pale as the pearl of the 
moon when she floats in the blue of the day. But the 
sailors knew that speck of light to be a ship, which way 
standing they could not then tell. Reynolds looked, 
but could not see her. 

" There she is, sir." 

Ah, they might point ; but Reynolds failed to 
perceive her. 

'' You have no doubt she is a ship ? " said he, with 
a look of a blind man, as he turned his face upon the 
seamen. 

" Oh yes, sir ; that's the sail of a ship right enough," 
answered the boatswain, who had dropped his task of 
plaiting a mesh to view the ship from the hiUside. 
" Can you see our boat down there, sir ? " 

''Why, of course, clear enough; and I dare say I 
should be able to see that ship if she lifted her hull," 
answered Reynolds. 

188 
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Again he strove with his tyes at the sea-line, 
and saw nothing but the junction of heaven and 
water. 

** It may be that vessels have passed within sight, 
but at a great distance, and I have not seen them," 
said he. 

^ She is too far off to be of any good to us," said 
one of the men, with a nod at the sail. *' But ifs clear 
that this island is sighted, and, as I was a-saying down 
below there, I'm for keeping all fast and giving ourselves 
a chance before we agree to take what is to come by 
putting to sea without a sail." 

" And with a beaker holding six gallons only,*' said 
Reynolds. 

" Ay," said the boatswain, " it ought to be a vat." 

'' You'll find plenty of fuel laid ready for a smoke 
up in that hollow there," said Reynolds, pointing to the 
place he meant '' Day to day I have seen to that, but 
never a chance was given me to fire it." 

"Where d'ye get fire from, sir?" asked the boat- 
swain. 

Reynolds pulled out his burning-glass. '' Can you 
still see her ? " he asked. 

" Oh yes," answered one of the men. " But she's 
passing away ; she's dying out." 

One remained to watch and report Reynolds re- 
joined Goodhart. 

" I am not surprised that you shouldn't see her," 
said Goodhart ''You generally find that the vision of 
one eye sympathizes with that of the other ; and how 
far distant is she, do you think ? " 

"Why, we should command a view of twenty-five 
miles up there, and she's just in sight, the men say, and 
fading," said Reynolds. 
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"Well," answered Goodhart, "her appearance deter- 
mines me to stop. I am convinced that an island, 
situated as this is, must be frequently sighted and 
occasionally visited. What do you say now to the 
chance supplied you by a passing ship and a fast boat 
to get at her, and nothing but that same boat without 
mast or sail and a six-gallon keg ? " 

"Oh, Mr. Goodhart, you have not yet had seven 
months of it," answered Reynolds, with a sort of sick 
shudder. 

"But you're alive, sir, and well, and you need but 
a barber and a tailor to return to the aspect you have 
doffed. But an open boat ! Figure three weeks, and 
all the fresh water gone, and the fever has come upon 

you again " Mr. Goodhart added blandly, but with 

a deliberation that made you understand that the teeth 
of his mind were set, " I stay here. And I hope those 
men won't be foolhardy enough to quit the island unless 
to pursue a ship." 

They looked up at the hill, and saw the man who 
had been left to watch coming down, whereby they 
knew that that distant vision of light had vanished. 

The men passed the day in fishing, cooking, pre- 
paring the cave with couches and bolsters of grass 
for the night. The river was just a walk ; for this was, 
as we know, but a little island one mile long and 
three-quarters wide, and if a man felt thirsty, he could 
slake his thirst in a few minutes in the sweet cold 
water that came down the hill in silver hawsers, and 
foamed in glory where the little river began. 

A fine night came along, this the first night of 
Goodhart's and the men of the Esmond's visit. They 
had some plug tobacco amongst them, and there were 
pipes of the year 1800 or thereabouts in the old sea- 
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chest A coat that had been taken from the chest by 
Reynolds and cast and left upon the floor of the cave 
proved as good as tinder. They cut off a piece, and 
Goodhart gave them a wax match out of a silver box» 
with which they set fire to the piece of old coat This 
glowed long enough to enable them to smoke and 
re-light and smoke again. 

Goodhart and Reynolds walked together upon the 
white beach that streamed before and behind them like 
ivory in the clear light of the moon. Their shadows 
marched black at their sides. The sea under the moon 
quivered with her light The air was filled with the 
solemn roar of the bursting surge south-east, and with 
the cymbals of the cataracts threading with metallic 
music the delicate orchestra of the wind in the dark 
vegetation, and with the weary voice of the wheeling 
breakers rolling into foam upon the sand. As they 
paced, Goodhart talked of himself. 

" My father," said he, " was a clergyman, who had 
a living in Ireland. Do I call it a living? God help 
him ! We were so poor that unless he caught a hare 
for dinner we went without a midday meal. Of all 
forms of poverty the poverty of the poor clergyman 
is the most distressful, for he cannot lie in hiding as 
a retired Service man might He must go about ; his 
linen must be clean; his apparel decent He must 
have words of sympathy, and even a trifle in money 
when, as God knows, he grievously wants these things 
himself. He had but two children — myself and my 
sister. She was a girl sweet to the sight as a plum 
tree in May. But the good die first, said Wordsworth, 
and she was carried off by a galloping consumption. 
I did not choose to starve at home, so I made my 
way to Waterford, and got a berth as cabin boy and 
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cook's mate in a crazy old brig called the Emerald Isle. 
She was a coaster, and the soft tack we got was not 
half so soft as the hard weather was hard. I after- 
wards shipped as an ordinary seaman in a barque 
commanded by a Yankee, who was, without doubt, 
the greatest outrage upon the image of God that was 
ever perpetrated by those dangerous confederates 
against the peace of the world — I mean man and 
woman. I fled from this scoundrel at Boston, and 
shipped for Australia, where, in company with nearly 
the whole of the crew, I ran. I found work, and made 
a little money and married. Oh, Captain Reynolds, 
it is hard to love and lose ; to love well, and lose 
irremediably." 

** I have loved and lost, and know what you mean," 
answered Reynolds. 

" But your wife lives ? " 

" Tell me your story, Mr. Goodhart." 

'' It is told. I lingered in Australia, and then made 
up my mind to return to England and die there. I 
think I explained why I chose the Esmond, Did 
nothing belonging to your ship, a body, or what the 
law holds more precious, goods, come ashore ? " 

" Nothing. I looked for a corpse. My ship's sole 
relic is the person who speaks to you." 

** Do you lose much by this disaster ? " 

'* More than I can afford. I am a poor man." 

Goodhart halted and looked at the sea. 

" It is a mighty cemetery," he said. " There is no 
foaming head of billow that should prove one too many 
as a gravestone for the dead in the deep. I can't but 
think drowning one of the most painful forms of death. 
The agony may be brief, but whilst it's with you ! " 

" I have sometimes, during my loneliness," said 
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Reynolds, as they resumed their walk, '' tried to disturb 
my mind by conjecturing whether we suffer pain after 
death." 

Groodhart's head slowly shook in the moonshine. 
''A man dies/' continued Reynolds, ^and a new 
form of vital activity begins. His body changes into 
chemicals, gases and the like. Are these changes 
accompanied by sensation ? Sensation can exist with- 
out the consciousness of sensation, as we know from the 
circumstance that sensation occupies an appreciable 
time to travel from any given part of the body to the 
brain." 

** If there is no consciousness to receive sensation," 
said Goodhart, " it is not present, so far as we are 
concerned, and, therefore, when we die pain ends." 
" I forget the speed of sensation," said Reynolds. 
'* Helmholtz," answered Goodhart, " computes it at 
about seventy feet a second." 

" Yes, I remember," exclaimed Reynolds. " So that 
if you should let fall a paving-stone on the bunnion of a 
giant seventy feet tall, a second would elapse before his 
brain received the news, another appreciable interval 
must be allowed to enable the molecules of the brain to 
adjust themselves for the reception of the report, and 
another second must pass whilst the brain is telegraphing 
to the foot to kick or stamp. Sensation, therefore, in 
this case, is present without consciousness. Why not in 
the human corpse that is undergoing all sorts of trans- 
mutations ? " 

"The times have been that when the brains were 
out the man would die, and there an end," answered 
Goodhart "I do not care whether I am to have 
sensation or not after I am dead. I only desire to 
understand that I shall not feel." 
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"You remarked this morning, Mr. Goodhart, that 
we are beset with mysteries," said Reynolds. "What 
is more absolutely impenetrable than the mystery of 
sensation ? We are told that it is merely the translation 
of the vibration of an object into consciousness in us, 
but why that consciousness should clothe the vibration 
with form, colour, music, flavour, fragrance, softness or 
hardness, heat or cold, and the countless conditions of 
life, spiritual and physical, is God's secret, and apparently 
must for ever be so." 

"I answer you thus," said Goodhart. "We have 
five senses, and all the qualities and inherent conditions 
of the objects we hear, see, and feel, and so on, make 
individual appeals to us through those senses. The 
objects are there, and they report themselves as there ; 
for, if they were not there, what news could vibration 
vehicle? I have no shadow of a doubt that, outside 
what we know of objects, such as their perfume, bright- 
ness, shape, colour, and so on, are attributes and 
qualities of which we know nothing, and can know 
nothing, owing to the limitation of our senses. Could a 
man err in plucking a flower and saying, * there is more 
in this than meets the eye or the touch or the smell ' } " 

''This is a strange platform for the discussion of 
such things," said Reynolds. 

"I judge as a sailor you have been a student, 
Captain Reynolds." 

" Well, yes, I have read and I have thought. The 
night-watch at sea finds you leisure for the latter." 

" Does it not occur to you," said Goodhart, " that 
the mere circumstance of the Esmond having gone 
down within a night's pull of this island should convince 
us that ships must pass within sight ? " 

"Yes, and that sail to-day is hopeful," answered 
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Reynolds ; *' but I do assure you, keen as my look-out 
has been, that in seven months I have seen nothing/' 

After a little more talk of this kind they went to 
rest for the night — Reynolds to his bed in the dell, and 
Goodhart to the cave. The men had prepared grass 
beds for all hands. The moon shone bright, and Good' 
hart easily found the mouth and entered. It was very 
black within. He struck a wax match, not knowing 
where his couch of grass was. Dim outlines of sleeping 
men were thrown up. By his little taper, Goodhart 
perceived a vacant couch close at hand. He blew out 
his light and lay down. A sailor called out in his 
sleep— 

"'Ow's a man to 'ook on if yer don't luff and 
shake it out of her? Luff, damn you, luff, I say, 
luff!" 

'* What buddy old owl is that a-hooting ? " exclaimed 
the boatswain, in a deep voice. 

A wave of snores followed, and Goodhart slumbered 
with the rest. 

Reynolds, in his'fissure, lay watching the moonshine 
that bathed the sky over the dell. The glowing stars 
of those temperate heights trembled in the silver mist. 
The hysteric hurry of mind, which had been his in the 
morning Ion his discovery of men in the island and a 
boat, and which had remained his for some hours, was 
gone. A sober tranquillity and abiding emotion of 
gratitude and of peace had replaced it. He lay think- 
ing of Goodhart. There was something in the manner, 
the voice, the looks, the gentle smiles and tender 
pensiveness of the man, that fascinated Reynolds, and 
won his heart with the beautiful and irresistible power 
with which truth, no matter in what it dwells, wins 
human affection. He impressed him as a man whose 
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character was a harp from whose strings the spirit- 
fingers of the soul swept music that was always sweet 
and good What had passed between them in conversa- 
tion had expressed them as intimate in sympathy, for it 
had not needed a day for Reynolds to discover that 
Goodhart had in his time been a student and a thinker, 
more particularly in those metaphysical walks which 
Reynolds loved to tread. 

One point Goodhart had made clear : he was deter- 
mined not to risk his life by a voyage in a little open 
craft which was without mast or sail, and in which it 
would be impossible, so barren was the island in this 
respect, to store water enough for eight men, to last, even 
on the leanest allowance, for more than two or three 
days. This was a resolution to give Reynolds pause 
toa His desire to leave the island, which was consuming 
when he was alone, was moderated by companionship ; 
moderated to the extent that be was too old a hand as 
a sailor to take his chance in an open sailless boat when, 
by waiting, as the sail that hove into sight that morning 
promised, his deliverance might be procured with com- 
fort and safety. If a sail could be obtained the hazard 
of the voyage would be diminished, because even though 
they should be unable to shape a course for a port, yet 
by heading due east they were bound to blow into the 
track of ships steering north or south. But to start in 
a rowing-boat he easily understood would be suicidal, 
and think as he might, and think as he did, as he lay 
straining his mind in the fissure, he could not conceive 
what the island might yield in the shape of a sail, 
unless the men put his idea about their shirts into 
practice, and it did not seem to him, as he reflected, 
that the manufacture of such a sail would be worth the 
effort 
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For some days the men weie patient and watdifiiL 
They dried and smoked a quantity of fish, wluch tbey 
stocked in the locker of the stem-sheets of die booit. 
They were also careful to keep die beaker filled with 
fresh water in preparation for the instant emergency. 
They seemed to enjoy this lounging life of die island. 
They culled nosegajrs and decorated themselves. They 
ate oysters and mussels. They fished diligently and 
cooked their takes, and it will be judged that, after the 
salt horse and worm4x>red sea-bread of the forecastle 
the mushrooms and cod steaks and steaks of other fish, 
and the fish they dried and smoked, provided them with 
a heavenly banquet But they had brought with them 
but a lenten store of plug tobacca The pieces soon 
gave out, and the want started a spirit of discontent and 
restlessness. They hunted for a substitute^ but could 
find nothing of any sort to replace the black cavendish 
of their love. They were without rum, and wanted tea, 
cocoa, or coffee for a hot drink. They were sailors, and 
a sailor without a grievance is a tool without a handle. 
After a few days they heggn to feel thoroughly ship- 
wrecked, and the gaze they levelled at the sea-line grew 
more and more ardent, and more and more rebellious. 
It was easily gatherable from their general bearing that 
they did not mean to stay long for a ship to appear. 

Goodhart and Reynolds were inseparable. They 
had contracted such a liking for each other as promised 
to become a bond of affectionate friendship. For some 
time Reynolds was reserved about his past. One after- 
noon they were seated on a knoll in the shade where 
they commanded a fine view of the dazzle of thunder- 
sounding foam on the south-east side, and of the two 
lovely cataracts which arched in apparently polished 
motionless glass from the rocks^ then quivered into 
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prisms, tinting the immediate air with pallid lights of 
the spectrum. Goodhart for a few moments watched a 
bird in silence. 

" How wonderful that fellow's wings and body are 
dyed ! " he exclaimed. '' Look at his white breast, and 
the blue edgings to the indigo that stains the feathers 
of his wings, God works with a purpose in lights and 
colours." 

" Oh yes, undoubtedly," said Reynolds. " I've heard 
of a little fish whose dorsal spine consists of a long 
filament arching over the head and mouth, the mouth 
filled with frightful teeth. At the extremity of the 
filament there is a brilliant phosphorescent spot. The 
hideous little monster hangs out this lovely star, and 
everything small that comes to admire is devoured." 

" Yes," said Goodhart, " I have heard of a fish found 
three miles deep with a phosphorescent eye which it 
kindles at pleasure, either to scare its enemies or allure 
its victims." 

" Take the ptarmigan," said Reynolds, with a glance 
at the Vheeling sea-bird that had attracted Goodhart. 
'' This bird is almost black in summer. Nature protects 
it by providing changes of colour with the seasons. If 
it remained black it would be at the mercy of the hawk 
or the owl in winter, when the country is white with 
snow. In summer the country is dark, and the ptarmigan 
is black. In autumn the country is gray, and the 
ptarmigan turns gray. In winter the plumage of this 
bird is white. This is also true of the falcon and the 
snowy owl. If they were black in a country covered 
with snow, they would be eluded and starve." 

" Some queer stories are told of the cuckoo," said 
Goodhart. '* It is declared that it lays eggs coloured so 
as to deceive the birds in whose nests they are deposited. 
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The hedgesparrow is the greatest sufferer at the hands 
of the cuckoo. I remember reading that a German 
writer has declared that the cuckoo will sometimes lay 
perfectly blue eggs. The hoopoes are another illustra- 
tion of purpose in colour. Their hue is sandy, and by 
virtue of that they may be known almost certainly to 
be inhabitants of a sandy region. When this bird sees 
a hawk it throws itself flat on the sandy ground, turns 
its wings up, and erects its bill so as to resemble as 
closely as possible a bit of old rag." He looked sea- 
wards and exclaimed, '' I would swear that yonder is a 
ship, if I were not sure that it is a cloud.'' He pointed 

Reynolds determinedly bent his vision, but what 
Goodhart saw was invisible to him. His companion 
viewed him with a gaze tender and touching with com- 
miseration, the sympathy that does not depress like 
pity, but that exalts by unaffected fellowship of feeling, 
working like nature from the inside, and not like art 
from the outside. 

'' I devoutly hope," said he, " that we shall soon be 
released, if only for your sake. It is sad to think of 
your poor wife." 

Reynolds fixed his eyes upon the ground 

" Have you been long married ?" 

" Long married I " exclaimed Reynolds. " How long 
have those waterfalls been married ? They leap together 
and unite at the foot in a common grave of foam. But 
if they coexist, they also possess a most consuming 
divisibility. I'll tell you a queer story of a wedding, 
Mr. Goodhart. You are a man of deep thought and 
great humanity. Perhaps you will be able to suggest a 
key for the lock of a safe in which lies a jewel so abso- 
lutely embowelled that no pearl in its oyster at the 
bottom of the sea is more secret and distant." 
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Goodhart's face wore an expression of benevolent 
attention. 

** Conceive a man loving a woman as purely, loftily, 
loyally as it is in the power of male flesh and blood to 
love that which Grod wills it to yoke. They were 
married. The mother of the bride was present She 
was the bridegroom's very good friend and well-wisher. 
The bride on her return home from the church locked 
herself up in her bedroom and refused to see, or to 
speak to, or to have anything to do with her husband. 
No, by old Harry, Mr. Goodhart, she threatened to 
poison herself if the man ventured so much as to 
approach her bedroom door. Had the Marriage-Service 
converted her husband into a hedgehog, or a bat, or a 
toad, or something which makes women scream and 
shrink and faint, this wife's loathing could not have 
been more phenomenally profound. He had his 
memories of endearments, and was paralyzed by 
astonishment and dismay, and, indeed, despair. What 
had come to her? But his letters, his entreaties, her 
mother's influence, availed nothing. He sailed from 
Falmouth, leaving her behind him ; his ship was burnt, 
and he was cast ashore on an island, and was seven 
months alone." After he had pronounced these words 
his voice failed him. 

" It is a strange story," said Mr. Goodhart, regarding 
the poor fellow with an expression of touching kindness. 
" When you sailed you were separated ? " 

" We have never lived together." 

" When were you married ? " 

Rejmolds gave him the date. 

Goodhart mused, and his face took on a look of 
judicial gravity. 

'' It is impossible to consider it as aversion in her,'' 

L 
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he said '' Human nature does not change in an hour. 
If we are to call it aberration, then we shall know what 
to think. I should r^ard it as a sudden violent dis- 
temper of morality. It is not dislike of you, but love of 
ego, a disease of self which the physiologist would view 
as the antithesis of a mania not rare among^st women. 
If I were you, I should hail this state of shipwreck as 
an avenue that is to conduct you to her heart" 

'*How?'* 

"Already your ship is overdue. She will soon be 
posted. To the imagination of your wife you are a 
drowned man. Your appeal of abandonment and of 
death will prove an eloquence that must find her a 
heart. Give her that, and when you again meet, as 
surely as she is human, and as surely as you love her, 
you will find her yours by virtue of an ordeal that shall 
make her more triumphantly your own than any other 
form of conquest could render her." 

''The Marriage Service changed her into a statue. 
Nothing chiselled in marble could be more in* 
sensible." 

'' Depend upon it, Captain Reynolds, that a woman's 
heart beats under that hard surface, and her conviction 
of your death and her memory of what preceded your 
departure will work in her." 

"If I return," exclaimed Reynolds, with a little 
wildness in the look he sent at the sea, " I shall not 

seek her. To be repulsed again — spat upon Time, 

Mr. Goodhart, time I I have been alone for months, 
and my thoughts have run as a lonely man's would ; but, 
despite the carved figure that weeps over the urn, 
despite the sumptuous memorial window, I must believe, 
I must hope, that the inscription wears out, that the 
slate is cleansed by something else than tears, that 
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the flame is often extinguished before the candle is 
expended." 

" I trust it will happen as shall make best for your 
happiness/' said Goodhart, with emotion. "What is 
your age ? " 

Reynolds replied. 

" And your wife's ? " 

Reynolds told him. Goodhart smiled gravely. 

"You must meet again as sweethearts/' he said. 
" You are proud of her, and fond of her. Indeed, you 
are rapturously fond of her. The charm that won you 
is still hers. She is your wife. Nothing but God's 
hand can keep you apart Not, indeed, but that chastity 
so rigid is extremely unamiable and very undesirable. 
A sister of mercy who nursed me said, 'To prove how 
bad an opinion God has of us, observe that He is per- 
petually replacing us and trying others. Generation 
succeeds generation.' ' And what opinion,' I answered, 
* can He have of those who think it improper to help 
Him ? ' It is an oversight on the part of a person to 
marry one with whom personal association is, when 
rather late in the day, considered objectionable. For 
example, how much trouble would be saved if men 
made it a rule to choose the right sister to begin with I 
The hearts of the bishops would be lighter ; there would 
be a little less talk in the House of Lords. You will 
find no difficulty in getting another berth ? " 

"I can't say," answered Reynolds. "Captains are 
very plentiful, and I have not been very fortunate." 

" I have a friend in Sydney/' said Goodhart, " who 
is a managing director of a coastwise line of steamers. 
The pay is good, and the people employed are loyally 
used. I should be most happy to give you a letter to 
him/' 
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^ You are extremely kind, Mn Goodhart** 

"But you will naturally wish to return to England 
to follow your profession in that country." 

" Why ? " 

" Your wife is in England." 

Reynolds shook his head Goodhart smiled. 

"We were just now talking of purpose in colour/' 
said he, breaking from a subject that might have easily 
been made painful by even a nuance of insistence. " I 
have often asked myself, to what degree is colour neces- 
sary as a fibre or thread in the woof of matter ? The 
solar light is formed of coloured rays, visible and in- 
visible, and by and in that light does Creation move 
and have its being. But is colour essential as a con- 
stituent of matter? For instance, is colour a part of 
the flower's life, so that in the absence of colour the 
flower would need something as necessary to its being 
as any formative condition of its existence ? Or, 
restricting myself to the flower, is it painted merely to 
delight ? If so, for whose delight is it coloured ? Is it 
to be supposed that the sole purpose of colour is to 
gratify the aesthetic sense in man ? That colour is a 
created thing, whose existence is independent of human 
sensation, is too clear to need talking about. If visually 
we know that colour is a concomitant of state or change, 
we have a right to infer that colour is an abiding quality 
in coloured matter, and that the conditions under which 
it accompanies all mutations render it inseparable from 
matter; a property, therefore, indwelling in objects 
both in darkness and light" 

" You mean," said Reynolds, " that if, for example, 
you carried a red rose into a black room, it would retain 
its colour ? " 

"I mean," answered Goodhart, "that the cause of 
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the redness remains in the rose in the black room, and 
what is that cause but colour ? ** 

'' It seems to me/' said Reynolds, " that the causes 
of colour consist of three things ; first, the solar light ; 
secondly, the selective properties of the coloured objects ; 
thirdly, the human eye. Extinguish one of these things, 
and you extinguish colour. In this way, perhaps, it 
may be shown that colour is as much a property of the 
object that possesses it as of the light that reveals it or 
the eye that beholds it." 

** I cannot allow your red rose to lose its glory," said 
Goodhart, "simply because you can't see it For 
example, take a glass of port and a glass of sherry into 
a black cellar. Taste them. You will recognize each 
one by its flavour. If the flavour is present, why not 
the colour ? There are certain crystals, forms of fluor- 
spar, which, though they have remained buried for 
centuries in the earth, have, nevertheless, what has been 
termed a 'potentiality of light' locked up in them. Do 
you hold that that potential light is not light until you 
see it ? " 

''You want to corner me," said Reynolds, smiling, 
** by forcing me to admit that the extent of creation 
cannot be limited by our knowledge of its existence 
through our sensations. But what other guides have 
we ? If I can't see colour or light, it has no being so 
far as I am concerned." 

'' But the sun shines, and the rose is red, though the 
blind man sees neither. Snow is melted by those rays 
of the sun which are invisible. Those rays may be made 
visible by a process called calorescence. Do they not exist 
as a part of the sun's light because you can't see them? " 

" Pardon me, Mr. Goodhart, but isn't there a smack 
of sophistry in this reasoning ? " 
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Goodhart smiled. It was evident that he talked 
rather to divert than to convince his companion. 

"You doubtless remember," said he, "Tyndall's 
noble illustration of the invisibility of light. He took 
a box like a photographic camera: either side was 
pierced with a little window. He allowed all the 
floating particles in the atmosphere contained in the 
box to be deposited He then darted a powerful 
electric beam through the windows. The light streamed 
in brilliance to one window, passed in blackness 
through the box, and flashed through the other 
window with the splendour with which it had entered. 
Thus that great man proved that light, which renders 
all things visible, is itself invisible." He added, plea- 
santly smiling, ** We must place but little confidence in 
our sensations." 

Now what should seem stranger than that two ship- 
wrecked men, one of whom slept in a cave whilst the 
other took his rest in a fissure in a dell, should be found 
upon a little island seated on a grassy rise in the shade, 
discussing abstract problems of science with as much 
sincerity as if they were going up for an examination, 
with their chance of deliverance from their awful 
position so feeble as to entitle them to a habit of mental 
prostration i But in the human mind there is latent a 
power of philosophy which almost unconsciously helps 
it to adapt itself to any state it may chance to be in 
without violent departure from old habits or forms of 
thought Suppose two maids-of-honour flung ashore 
from the sea, why should not they at intervals talk of 
drawing-rooms, presentations, the duchess's red face, the 
blazing fat throat of Lady Throgmorton Street ? things 
it is true of a past more or less recent, but topics of 
habitual^ inspiration nevertheless. Two stock-jobbers 
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similarly cast up by the deep might be expected In the 
pauses between the meal of mussels and the search for 
something more digestible, to talk of loans and mines, 
of Goschen's year, and the prospects of Japan. Our 
two companions loved science, and from time to time, 
as we see, there was nothing in shipwreck to stop them 
from talking about it. 

But their story, after a brief passage of rest, was to 
change suddenly into the eventful. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE CHASE 

ON the 2nd October, making it rather more than a 
fortnight since the arrival of the boat's crew, a 
man named Lydiart, being the first to awaken, quitted 
the cave and came into the open, where he yawned and 
stretched his arms, and then slowly looked around him. 
It was blowing what sailors would call a royal breeze. 
Wings of dusky cloud sailed under the sky. The east 
was a moist purple and the clouds came out of it stained 
with that tint; but before they gained the central 
heaven they changed into greys and browns with their 
skirts gilt by the sun. The stretch of coral sand was 
noisy with breakers which charged in cannon-shocks 
and receded sweating, cruelly fingering long black lines 
of weed as though they were tresses of the land they 
were seeking to tear off; and the ocean was filled with 
lighted lines of seas whose edgings of foam ran athwart 
in parallel archings till the whole surge sank in its own 
splendour of whiteness. Loud was the organ-thunder 
rolling from the stem abrupt which the island opposed 
to the sea south-east. The little piece of land was full 
of the music of the morning ; and the sea-birds glanced 
as they wheeled and slanted from dark shapes into 
bright. 

A second man came out of the cave. He was grim 
with a fortnight's growth of hair on face and head. 

152 
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'' Anything in sight ? " he asked. 

" Ain't 'ad time to 'ave a look round." 

** Fm growing buddy sick of this," said number two, 
** I'm for making a start and chancin' it. That there 
Captain Reynolds ain't fur out, you lay. Seven months, 
he says, and nothen showin', and 'ere we've bin getting 
on more'n a buddy fortnight, and what's hove into view 
good for anybody but a blind man ? " 

Here a third sailor came out. He was followed by 
Goodhart and the other people, whilst Reynolds was 
to be seen approaching from his crack in the dell. Just 
on that part of the island where the men stood, only a 
little piece of the ocean was to be seen. 

''Jim I " said the boatswain. '' Run aloft up that 'ill, 
and see if there's anything to report" 

"Good morning, Mr. Goodhart," said Reynolds. 
" Good morning, men." 

" Blamed slow work this, sir," exclaimed the boat- 
swain. ** I feel sometimes as if I could have swum the 
distance. Three hunnerd miles, ain't it ? The English 
Channel's bin swum." 

" Strike me silly," said a sailor, " if I wouldn't rather 
turn jelly-fish than keep all on 'ere." 

" Wait till you've had over seven months of it," said 
Reynolds. 

" That's just what we don't mean to wait for, then," 
answered the boatswain, who, though he recc^nized 
Captain Reynolds' position as a master and gentleman, 
was heedful to assert himself as commander of his own 
little company who would take their opinions from him, 
or at least submit to be advised by him, without allow- 
ing that Captain Reynolds, though a shipmaster, had 
the least authority amongst them. 

The man who had gone up the hill to report, having 
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climbed about a hundred feet, stopped to take a look» 
and no sooner were his eyes upon the sea than he 
pointed and yelled — 

"There she is, all a-growing and a-blowingi Sail 
ho I There she spouts ! " 

On which everybody rushed up to him saving Good- 
hart, who followed very slowly and with paus^ This 
time the whole of a ship's sails were in view. A square 
of white, like a butterfly on the margin of a meadow. 
She was down away westwards, too far off for the trim 
of her yards to be discernible, and the hull of her was 
out of sight behind the sea-line. Everybody but 
Reynolds saw her. At times he thought he caught 
sight of her, but his injured vision was betrayed by the 
white leap of the seas, and had he been alone she would 
have passed unnoticed. 

" Which way is she standin' ? " exclaimed the boat- 
swain, panting with his hurry of limbs and excitement 
of spirits. 

''She's on the port tack," said the man who had 
reported her. 

This man had the best sight of any amongst them ; 
in fact it was as good as a little pocket telescope. 

" 'Ow's the wind ? " cried the boatswain. 

" East," answered Reynolds. 

''If she's on the port tack," cried the boatswain, 
almost shouting with sensation, "and the wind's east, 
she'll be heading so as to be liftin' her hull by the time 
that she's abreast of this island, and I'm for makin' for 
her and shoving right athwart her as she comes headin' 
up, so as to bring the north-east point of this rock on 
her starboard quarter." 

This was closely followed and immediately under- 
stood by the men. 
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" Fm ready." 

" So am I." 

" So am I." 

So were the whole six. 

"Will you come, Mr. Good'art, and take your 
chance ? " shouted the boatswain to that gentleman, who 
was painfully and slowly ascending the slope. 

" I don't understand you,*' was the bawled reply. 

The boatswain ran down to him. 

" There," he cried, in his eagerness catching hold of 
Goodhart's arm, " there's the ship. D'ye see her, sir ? " 

"Yes, about ten miles off," answered Goodhart, 
staring at the vision on the sea. 

" We're all for making a dead pull to wind'ard, so 
as to bring us within sight of her by the hour she's got 
the north-east point of this island on her starboard 
quarter. Will you come ? There's no time to lose, sir." 

''You mean to pull to windward against this sea 
and breeze ? " exclaimed Goodhart, with a lift of eye- 
brows and a blank stare of wonder. 

"Yes." 

By this time the others had come down and were 
gathered round these two. 

" What d'ye mean to do ? " said Reynolds. 

"We're a-going to row within sight of that ship," 
shouted the boatswain, hoarsely, and with a danger- 
signal in the tone of his voice. 

"I advise you not to try it. Not against that 
weight of sea and wind," said Reynolds, striving to see 
the ship. 

" We shall lose her if we stand here jawing," cried a 
man. 

" You'll need to pull eight or ten miles to put your- 
selves within reach of her sight," said Reynolds. " What's 
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her speed? You say she's on a taut luff? Call it 



seven." 



'' Come on^ all as means to come/' roared the boat- 
swain, smiting down Reynolds' reasoning as you might 
hit a man on the head with an iron pin, and away he 
ran in the direction of the creek where the boat lay, 
bawling, as he sprang along, ** If we stop argyfying we 
lose her." 

Instantly the sailors followed, racing and leaping 
like schoolboys just let loose. 

" You'll report that we are left if you come up with 
her I " shouted Reynolds. 

A fellow flung his arm up in token that the request 
had been heard. Reynolds' heart was in that distant 
sail, which was now, when he looked, a very dim delicate 
vision in the horizon of his eye ; his soul raved for 
release from the withering imprisonment of this island. 
The mere figures of the running men fired him with 
a passion to run with them. For a minute the inward 
conflict was a very madness of mental convulsion, a 
tempestuous lunatic dance of contending feelings. 

He was a man, however, habituated by his profession 
to the forming of the instant resolution. This is the 
inevitable education of the sailor who is worth his salt. 
Fog, collision, fire, the sudden tempest, the mighty ice 
island looming in thunder of bursting surge out of the 
snow-storm, do not admit of leisurely deliberation. Now 
he was understanding that vessels might have passed 
and he had not seen them, and Goodhart's hope and 
expectation of a comfortable deliverance, therefore, 
might be shared. Next he witnessed rashness, danger, 
and disappointment in that long pull against a head 
in a fresh wind. Likewise he perceived that the 
's chances of salvation would be Goodhart's and his 
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without their peril, for it could not be doubted that 
when the captain of the vessel had been informed that 
two men were left, he would heave his ship to and send 
for them. And finally, he was impelled by the affec- 
tionate regard in which he had already come to hold 
Goodhart to stop with him and share with him in such 
fortune as was to befall, be it what it might. 

The men gained the boat, and jumped in. She was 
of the whaler pattern, sharp at both ends, a good boat, 
pulling five oars, with inboard air-tight boxes under her 
gunwales. They had taken care to keep her stocked 
with food and fresh water. 

*' It's a pity," said Goodhart, who, with his companion, 
had walked a little distance to obtain a better view of 
the boat's departure, '* that they did not think of cutting 
down a long bough to attach a shirt to for waving ! " 

"I can see the ship now," said Reynolds. *'She 
can't be less than ten miles distant. If the boat heads 
due east, then, at three miles an hour — and they'll not 
sweep more out of her — it will be noon before she 
arrives at the point where she is to come in contact 
with the ship. And the ship," he continued, making 
his calculations as he spoke, " will, if she holds on all, 
have to sail a distance of thirty miles to arrive at the 
spot aimed at by the boat. She will accomplish this in 
four hours, and the boat will be one hour away from 
her — ^three miles short." 

" What headstrong fools ! " exclaimed Goodhart 

But the men were already rowing. The boatswain 
steered. The oars flashed and sank, flashed and sank as 
the little fabric was urged over the still waters of the 
creek ; then she was in the open, and leaping, and Good- 
heart and his companion saw the figures of the men 
bending and backing with those motions of energy and 
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determination which signify that the impulse which 
governs the toiler is the heart's cry of life or death. 

The boat sprang bravely, showering crystals, head- 
ing right into the glittering lines of light which were 
rolled by the breeze under the soaring sun, until she 
faded out, even to the straining gaze of Goodhart, whilst 
the ship had floated up the horizon to the line of her 
bulwark rails, lifting jibs and spanker boom, and passing 
on with the beauty, grace, and dignity which are the 
gifts of sunshine and the blue breeze and flashing waters 
to a ship when she is under full sail, leaning the stirless 
bosoms of her canvas to the spectator, and beheld 
from afar. 

*' I shall make a smoke for that ship, but not yet," 
said Reynolds, who was now seeing her clearly. 

" All's ready up there ! " exclaimed Goodhart. 

" I saw to it yesterday afternoon," Reynolds rejoined. 
" It'will take her two hours to give us a sight of her 
hull." 

'' I am going for a drink and a dip," said Goodhart, 
and he walked leisurely in the direction of the river. 

There was not much room for the exhibition of the 
mysterious in this little island, though an illustration 
came when the lonely captive had awakened and seen 
the figure of the owner of the chest walking shadowless 
in the moonshine, hat in hand ; but two points Reynolds 
had observed in Goodhart. He was never seen to take 
off his coat night or day, and though he bathed three 
or four times a week, he always contrived to take to the 
water with the strictest privacy, never before saying, as 
he had just now said, that he was going to the river for 
a plunge, but mentioning the circumstance to Reynolds 
afterwards, as the minutest incident came weighted 
with deepest interest in this dull and dismal routine of 
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watching the sea and catching and cooking fid. From 
these trifles Reynolds inferred that Goodhart's dispro- 
portioned bulkiness of trunk was due to some painless 
but morbid growth, or that it was a deformity which he 
desired with a feminine passion to conceal from the 
sight of others. 

Reynolds stood for a little while with his eyes fixed 
on the ship. His gaze was yearning, his heart ached. 
She was scarcely wanted to bring before him the image 
of his wife, for not an hour of the day rolled past 
but he thought of her. But that floating cloud out 
yonder recalled the Flying Spur ; how she might have 
been out there just where that ship was ; how, if Lucretia 
had given him her heart again, after he had decoyed her 
on board, she might have been with him as though they 
were together in that vessel, leaning side by side over 
the bulwark-rail and viewing this same little island, with 
its silver lightning of cascades and its lace-like trimming 
of brilliant breakers, the theatre to him of a most sad 
and pitiful drama of shipwreck. 

He sighed, and cast his eyes up at the hill where the 
fuel lay ready for kindling, and after weighing the 
chance afresh of such a smoke as he could make being 
seen by that ship which was still very nearly hull down 
from the altitude from which he regarded her, he went 
to work to build up a little fire in the cookpit, then 
entered the cave, where were some fish taken yesterday, 
cut off a couple of steaks and put them into the shovel, 
which remained the only frying-pan in that island ; all 
the while strenuously thinking of the probability of the 
boat being seen by the ship, heartily praying for it, and 
gravely doubting her chance. 

There was nothing to eat but the mushrooms and 
the fish. When the little meal was dressed he sat down 
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to wait for his companion and his friend. He presented 
a most ragged figure, and one who had previously known 
him might have judged by his face that his nature had 
undergone a change. His look was pensive ; he wore 
an habitual air of melancholy ; there was no fire or 
spirit in his speech. He suggested a man whose heart 
is cowed by thought that is ebon -tinged with memory, 
and forlorn almost to hopelessness in anticipation. The 
mother of this man would not have known her son. He 
had that shaggy look which is often the impress of 
toil, and nearly always accompanies privation at sea. 
Seven months of solitude and the dismal eternity of the 
encircling ocean had so wrought in him that if you had 
met him in a crowded street he would have been the 
one to seize your gaze and compel you to look after 
him, and to proceed in thought about him. 

Goodhart came from the river, and sat down beside 
him. 

<'We should be thought vulgar for eating this fish 
with our knives," said he, with an easy smile and gentle 
voice that might have made you suppose they were 
breakfasting comfortably at home. 

** One does not learn good manners at sea," answered 
Reynolds. 

"The best of manners, surely," replied Goodhart. 
" When a sailor is a gentleman, a more perfect gentle- 
man you shall not find. I am fond of observing the 
contrasts of life. Take our situation ; compare a noble- 
man in Grosvenor Square at breakfast ; take the tramp 
who has dossed it under a hedge through the night 
breaking his fast on a turnip he has sneaked from a 
field after a wary look round. I remember passing a 
church where a wedding had just taken place, and the 
bells were pealing joyously in the tower, and in the 
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graveyard stood the marble figure of an angel pointing 
with one hand to heaven, with the other to the grave, 
at its feet, of a girl of twenty." 

But whilst they talked they kept their eyes upon 
the ship, for it was impossible to foresee but that at any 
moment she might shift her helm to obtain a closer 
view of the island, and Reynolds must be ready to rush 
up the hill to light the fire. 

"I sometimes wondered," said Goodhart, "what 
form madness would take in a man who should lose his 
mind in shipwreck on such an island as this." 

"I have sometimes thought," exclaimed Reynolds, 
'' that madness is the delirium of a disposition that has 
lain latent and even unsuspected. For example : I am 
an ambitious man, but do not know the absurd heights 
to which my soul secretly aspires until I lose my reason, 
and then I believe I am a king or god. In my case 
I believe had I gone mad here I should have imagined 
I was Brigham Young." 

Goodhart was amused, and laughed with gentle 
enjoyment. 

" I have heard of a man," said he, " who believed he 
was his own father. He had made a will leaving all his 
property to himself as his only son ; but his worry was 
to know what he should do if he was to happen to die 
before his father. I have also heard of a lady who 
believed she was the author of the novels of George 
Eliot, and was afraid of looking into a mirror for fear 
of seeing the ghost of George Henry Lewes." 

" The only instance of sanity I have heard in mad- 
ness," said Reynolds, ** was the case of a journalist who, 
whenever he felt the drink fiend taking possession of 
him, compelled his wife to put him away." 

He stood up to look at the ship: Goodhart also 
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rose, and they viewed the distant sail for a while in 
^ence. She was holding stubbornly on. So far it was 
certain she had not brought the boat within sight, unless 
she was to give the spectators an illustration of 
behaviour, which most happily is very rare at sea, by 
seeing the boat, yet standing on and leaving the tossed 
men to their fate. The breeze was steady, and gushed 
in large, liberal folds; the island sent up its patient 
moan of shaken trees and shrubbery, and the b€^au:h its 
sullen roar of surf, and the south-east cliff its sulky 
thunder of foaming surge. 

They continued to watch and wait, then Reynolds 
went up the hill to kindle the prepared fuel in the 
hollow. The stuff made a thick white smoke, but it 
was blown low at a sharp angle from the hollow in 
which the wood flamed, and as the ship drew further 
eastwards, and as the smoke was blowing due west, it 
was less and less likely that the fore-shortened beacon- 
trail would catch the eye of any one on board ; or, if it 
did, the white smoke, like one of those country fires 
which discharge shafts of vapour from dead leaves and 
rubbish into the autumn atmosphere, might be thought 
to proceed from a little volcano. But Reynolds was 
bound to give himself and Goodhart a chance, and for 
a whole hour he plied his fire, laboriously fetching big 
armfuls of stuff, and raising a thick smother whilst the 
ship grew smaller and smaller, as, with something of 
the slant of the seagull's wing when it wheels in its 
flight, she vanished in a shadow of mother-of-pearl into 
the east. Reynolds rejoined Goodhart. 

" What time is it ? " 

Goodhart pulled out his watch and said, ** Eleven." 

Reynolds glanced at the sun, and judged Goodhart's 
report to be fairly accurate. 
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" That ship is not to prove our salvation/' said he. 
'* If she is to catch a sight of the boat she should have 
seen her before this, with a long enough pause to enable 
us to know that she had hove-to to receive the people, 
or by a shift of helm which would have changed her 
shape." 

" I shall keep a look-out for the boat," said Goodhart. 
" If the men are disappointed they must return. What 
else remains ? " 

" I don't know," exclaimed Reynolds, with a gloomy 
shake of his head ; ** there are some mules amongst 
them, and the bo'sun is a good leader for people of that 
sort They may reason, having left the island and 
come so far, * What will be the good of returning ? We 
know what we've got to expect Much more chance of 
our being picked up the further we go than keeping all 
fast aboard that piece of rock.' " 

"They are without a compass," said Goodhart. 
" Suppose they get some thirty miles distant and resolve 
to come back ; this island is small, and without its 
bearings being known or a compass to help the helms- 
man, it may easily be missed." 

Thus they conversed whilst the hours wore on. 
Reynolds as a look-out was of no use. Goodhart did 
the staring part, but never could see anything to reports 
He was calm, resigned, grateful. He said — 

" At all events, Captain Reynolds, we know where 
we are, but we don't know where the boat is. I am 
thankful to God I was not tempted to trust myself in 
her. Figure the weariness of that little skipping 
structure, the hopeless gfrinding of the oars compared 
to which the toil of the galley slave is a joke, for the 
felon is not threatened evety instant with death, the 
miserable and pitiful look-out — for what ? Why, to see 
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only the curling heads of seas, clouds of spray which 
must keep you baling, the breeze freshening, the night 
coming on, and a little stock of dried fish, a few tins of 
meat and six gallons of water for eight souls — for that's 
how it would have been with us had we gone." 

" I believe you are right — I believe you are right," 
said Reynolds, in a voice that was coloured with the 
spirit of consolation that he drew from the happy 
resignation and comfortable philosophy of his com- 
panion. '* If the boat does not show itself before dark 
I shall give her up, not necessarily as lost so far as the 
men are concerned, but as lost for us." 

He snapped his fingers to a sudden uncontrollable 
impulse of vexation. 

At one o'clock by Goodhart's watch the ship was 
out of sight. At six the dusk was gathering, but the 
watchers saw no signs of the boat The long runners 
of the ocean streamed in steady procession out of the 
east; the clouds, opening as they rose, flew in many 
windy spectral shapes, a very Chinaman riot of shadowy 
monsters. The moon floated up and tinged with a 
delicate silver green the foliage and the waters which 
she shone upon. 

" It is strange," said Goodhart, viewing the satellite 
as she swept through the phantom rush of wings on 
high — " it is strange," he said — his habit of moralizing 
and philosophizing constantly taking form — " that God 
should have thought fit to hang up in the heavens two 
wonderful symbols of creation — its life and its death. 
In the glorious sun Nature lives and moves and has 
her being. The moon is death, white, silent, cold> 
awful. In the morning you awaken with life ; in the 
night you go to rest with death." 

" I wish to God," cried Reynolds, with a little glow 
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of passion, ''that the moon would reveal the boat. 
There was good hope whilst that boat remained in the 
creek. The beggars, in going away in her, stole her 
from us, and, in my opinion, they are lost men, and we 
shall be prisoners for months, and perhaps years." 

He wrung his hands, unseen in the gloom by his 
friend, for just then the weight of his months of solitude 
came down upon his heart in a sensation of almost 
physical oppression, and in imagination he was alone, 
with nothing to look at but a desolate breast of ocean, 
with nothing to hope for but the sight of a ship, with 
nothing to live for but a burden of being that love had 
abandoned, and shipwreck rendered crushing. 

Goodhart took his hand and pressed it, 

" Keep up your heart, Reynolds ! " he cried cheer- 
fully. " A ship will come, and we shall be rescued. All 
will be well. Not very much is needed to make rich 
the man who has nothing. The coming of a ship is 
no very mighty affair, no prodigy, nothing that shall 
have anything of the miraculous in it, and I look 
forward to being rescued with profound confidence. 
Did you ever hear of the * sweet little cherub that sits 
up aloft ' forsaking poor Jack ? " 

** It was a passing mood," answered Reynolds, softly. 
"But, remember, that for many months I have heard 
this noise of the trees, I have watched that moon, I 
have listened to the sea, I have thought through many 
bitter waking thoughts, I have prayed to God, alone — 
always alone." 

That night they occupied the cave together. There 
was plenty of grass in it, and Reynolds easily felt and 
found a couch near Goodhart's. It was totally black 
inside, but the silver dimness in the atmosphere lay 
like tissue-paper stretched over the mouth of the cave. 
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Twice before one o'clock in the morning Reynolds went 
out and gained a height and looked about him ; but 
the boat had not returned Nothing moved upon the 
surface of the island, but a quick, though stormy, dance 
of shadows. It was blowing fresh; the dwarf trees 
roared with the surf, and the moon shot through the 
swift drift He fell asleep, but was awakened by a 
loud report 

Goodhart cried out, " What was that ? " 

" Was it a cannon shot ? " said Reynolds, standing up. 

Another sharp rattle, and the lightning glanced in 
blue splendour at the mouth of the cave. 

"My God I" cried Re)molds. "What chance will 
this sort of thing give the boat ? " 

"But think," said Goodhart, "that we might be 
in her." 

The sheen of the lightning sank in instant pulses into 
the cavern's blackness, and the two men in the flashes 
were revealed to each other. Again Reynolds stepped 
out It was not raining on the island. A heavy 
thunderstorm was playing over the sea about two miles 
distant, and the moon was sunk into a mere jelly of 
moist light in the shrouding of the weather that was 
stretched out over the heavens from the electric vapour. 

" Goodhart," cried Reynolds, running to the mouth 
of the cave to shout, '* come and see a wonderful sight !" 

What was it? The lightning was frequent and 
fierce, and every white or crimson spark that flashed 
upon the eye its wire-like rill of fire, illuminated two 
gigantic waterspouts about half a mile distant on the 
west side ; touching them into stately columns of the 
aspect of white-hot metal, their foot in foam, their head 
lifted with inky vapour into the aspect of the cocoanut 
tree. 
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** If they are coming this way we shall be deluged," 
said Goodhart 

But their waltz was to the southward. The two 
men watched this wonderful, lightning-revealed picture, 
sublime and awful with its accompaniments of the mid- 
night, of the lightning-dart, of the thunder-shock, and 
the universal roaring of an angry ocean. They returned 
to the cave and lay down ; but for some time neither 
could sleep, though one was a sailor and the other had 
been well salted, owing to the rushing noise made by 
the rain, which descended in a living sheet, as though 
it was a great lake coming down from the edge of a 
mountain, and but for the cave being on a slope, they 
would have been floated out 

The morning was cool, calm, and bright. Their 
first act was to scan the sea for the boat, but the ocean 
was a plain as naked as a looking-glass. The water 
swang to the shore softly, and melted in caresses of 
froth. 

*< Do you see anything like a sail ? " said Reynolds. 

''Nothing," answered Goodhart, after a long and 
careful scrutiny of the whole circle of horizon. " But I 
am not to be depressed. I am perfectly satisfied to 
think that I am not afloat in that boat." 

"It is inconceivable that she was picked up by the 
vessel," said Reynolds. " As likely as not they were 
swamped in the night." 

Goodhart went to the river and Reynolds to the 
rock to catch a fish for breakfast. This morning he 
secured a fish shaped like a salmon, gorgeously dyed, 
and weighing about eight pounds. He had caught 
this sort of fish about twice or thrice before, and 
found it delicious eating. He made his fire and began 
to cook. Goodhart kept him waiting ; indeed, he grew 
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anxious, and was going to seek him when he saw him 
coming slowly from the direction of the river, holding 
what resembled a satchel in his hand. He stepped 
with this satchel-like thing into the cave, and emerged 
with nothing in his hands. 

Reynolds looked at him and instantly observed a 
diminution of his bulk — ^that bulk of trunk whose ex- 
travagance had often puzzled him. He said nothing, and 
Goodhart, coming near the cook-hole with his kind and 
gracious smile, seated himself. Undoubtedly his figure 
had undergone a change since he had visited the river. 
He was now a well-proportioned man, without that 
stuffed look which had excited conjectures in Reynolds. 
His coat lay open. The massive watch-chain rested 
upon his waistcoat ; his attire was indeed in a state of 
princely freshness compared with that of his companion ; 
but then he had not been seven months on the island, 
nor had he been thrown ashore on toothed rocks by the 
breakers of a gale of wind. 

Goodhart's smile vanished as he viewed his friend 
thoughtfully, with an impressive and inspiriting air of 
kindness. They had ceased to " captain " and '' mister " 
each other. 

" How long will you be able to support this sort of 
existence ? " said Reynolds. 

" I keep my mind tranquil with the fixed assurance 
of release," answered Goodhart, taking up a slice of fish 
with a leaf and beginning to eat *' It may be delayed ; 
but it will come. I do not think of myself as a prisoner. 
I could be worse off, I /tave been worse off. This fish 
is excellently tasted. I do not miss liquor ; those cas- 
cades are a noble drinking-fountain. I should be glad 
of a substitute for bread, but whilst our mushrooms 
flourish I shall not grumble." 
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'* I am sick of it, Goodhart/' said Reynolds. ** So 
will you be soon." 

" I assure you, Reynolds," replied Goodhart, with a 
note of cordial cheerfulness, *' that your companionship, 
and my own state, tastes, and habits of life render this 
imprisonment, as you term it, so little disagreeable to 
me that if a few comforts could be contrived I should be 
very well pleased to accept this brief sentence of exile 
as a pleasant holiday in a delicious climate under 
circumstances delightfully romantic." 

Reynolds smiled and bowed, and said, *' You are a 
true philosopher." 

" What are our wants for this holiday until we are 
taken off? A little cottage, a loaf of bread a day, a 
joint of fresh meat to vary the eternity of the produce of 
the creek, tobacco for the pipe, and a few boxes of 
cigars. We enjoy a royal state, for we do not need 
money, and the greatest monarch might envy us for that 
But weigh against our humble requirements the blessings 
of our escape from shipwreck, yonder glorious privilege 
of bright falling waters, the agreeable dishes swimming 
in that creek, or sticking to the rocks, or growing in the 
ground. We might go further," he added, looking 
significantly seaward, evidently thinking of the boat, 
" and fare worse." 

" When you get home — I will not say if you get 
home, in the face of your magnificent spirit of hope — 
where shall you settle ? " 

« Not in Ireland." 

" You are the sort of man they want there." 

'* Well, it may come to Great Britain dealing with 
Ireland as a colony and extirpating the few lingering 
natives by swamping the country with British emigrants 
and settlers." 
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^That would solve the Irish questton/' said 
Reynolds. 

'* I shall settle in London/' said Goodhart. "" There 
you can get everything ypu want, the best and the 
worst of everything, and with judgment you can make 
ten shillings do what a sovereign scarcely does in a 
provincial town." 

'' I hate London," burst out Reynolds. ** Particu- 
larly Bayswater." 

•* But why Bayswater ? " laughed Goodhart " Why 
not Hackney or Clapham 7 ^ 

" I was married in Bayswater," answered Reynolds ; 
and, jumping to his feet, he hove a stone at a penguin 
that was sitting like a robed bishop on a rock. 

Goodhart viewed him for a moment or two in 
thought 

'' Do you observe," said he, putting his hands to his 
sides, " that I have lost weight since bathing ? " 

" You are certainly thinner." 

Goodhart again viewed him as though he had fallen 
into a fit of profound musing, then, risingi he said — 

" Reynolds, come into the cave with me." 



CHAPTER X 

TWO GRAVES 

REYNOLDS, greatly marvelling, followed his com- 
panion into the cave. After the necessary pause 
to accustom the sight to the interior gloom, Goodhart, 
stepped to the old sea-chest, and, opening the lid, took 
from the bottom two thin bags united by a pair of 
shoulder-straps. He carried these bags or satchels to 
the mouth of the cave. Each bag was formed of a 
waterproof tissue with a rope handle of silk connected 
with straps like a man's braces. It was easy to see 
that these satchels or bags had been made to wear 
on the back or chest. They were filled with folded 
documents. 

"These," said Goodhart, holding up the satchels, 
"represent all that I possess in the world outside what I 
carry in my pockets. They contain the product of 
thirty-five years of hard labour." 

He hung the satchels by their straps over his arm 
and extracted one of the documents, and opening it, 
handed it, with his delightful smile, to Re3molds, 
saying — 

" There are eleven of them, and they all carry the 
same face." 

The document in Reynolds' hand was a one- 
thousand pound Victoria four per cent bond, the date 
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of whose issue was 1885. It was shorn of the coupons 
which had matured 

"These bags,'' continued Goodhart, receiving and 
returning the bond to its sack, *' contain Colonial Govern- 
ment securities amounting to the value of eleven thousand 
pounds, and you will easily understand why I chose to 
remain a bloated body wlidlst the sailors stayed on the 
island." 

''But why do you carry such things about with 
you ? " said Reynolds, who was not very much affected 
by the sight of the sacks : rather disappointed, indeed, 
for he had looked for something solemn and deep, and 
not a commonplace exhibition of Stock Exchange 
securities, in his friend's invitation to follow him into 
the cave. ** All that money might have gone down in 
the Esmond" 

''When it was suggested to me to convert the 
bonds into inscribed stock, I found the difference in 
price sufficiently great to determine me to keep what 
I had got. Besides," said Goodhart, with his mild look 
and gentle smile, "had these bonds foundered with 
me, I should have been disproving the general belief 
that a man cannot take his money with him to the 
grave." 

He was going to the chest to replace the 
sacks. 

"Do you mean to keep them there?" said 
Reynolds. 

"Why not?" 

" Suppose such another crew as yours comes ashore 
— would to God they would! — and we are on the 
other side of the island, or they catch us napping, 
and they come to this cave and forthwith open the 
chest." 
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'* Where shall I put them ? " said Goodhart, looking 
round the gloomy interior. 

" Bury them. This is good dry soil." 

Reynolds went outside to fetch the shovel, and 
began to dig a hole in the corner of the cave. 

"You are right," said Goodhart, "and we never 
could forget where we had placed them." And whilst 
Reynolds dug, ' his friend proceeded : " Plenty of time 
was allowed us aboard the Esmond. I went below 
and took off my coat and waistcoat and put these 
bags on. They bulked me out, but not in such a way 
as to excite attention, unless in a Customs man, whom 
I was not afraid of meeting. You noticed probably 
that I have always bathed in a furtive sort of way. 
Naturally I did not desire my satchels to be seen 
by the sailors. Marine tradition has been enriched 
by some dark stories founded on sums of. money 
much smaller than the amount you are digging a 
grave for." 

" Oh yes," said Reynolds, manfully plying his shovel 
and scraping rather than digging into the hard dry 
cavern floor. "I should have felt very uncomfortable 
of a night, or even of a day, to reflect that you were 
sleeping or going about bulged out with those bonds, if 
their existence and the value of them had been known 
to the men. * Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil ! ' I am glad that you did not tell me that 
you had them upon you. I should have trembled for 
your safety if by the merest accident the secret had 
been betrayed to the sailors." 

When the hole was made, Reynolds went out and 
cut a quantity of dry grass, with which he lined the 
grave. Then, putting in the bags, he covered them up 
with the stuff he had thrown out. 
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'* There/' said he, with a final appreciative pat with 
the shovel. ** No gem could lie more secret fathoms 
deep in rock." 

They walked into the sunshine and down upon the 
lovely length of coral foreshore, which they paced. The 
breaker was curling to them out of the blue water. 
The sea-bird hovered and glanced, glistened and 
darkened as it winged about ; the morning light lay in 
glory upon the ocean, and the off-shore breeze was 
scented with the land. 

" Eleven thousand pounds is a small sum to repre- 
sent the savings and labours of thirty-five years/' said 
Goodhart 

** It's more than you would have made as a 
philosopher/' exclaimed Reynolds. 

" I don't know/* answered Goodhart, " there are 
some professors who are deucedly well paid. I knew a 
man who received two thousand a year, and a more 
bigoted coxcomb, insolent in cocksureness, contemptibly 
venomous in hostility, never led others astray." 

" What are these professors paid for ? " 

" To lecture, for the most part/' answered Goodhart, 
with his lip taking a slight curl of contempt 

" Well, of all vocations," said Reynolds, " I do hold 
the sea life to be the most beggarly — I mean the 
merchant sea life. In the Navy you get a pension. 
You invest your labours, for which the State pays you, 
and when it is done with you it sends you a sum 
annually that may make you easy for life. You shall 
serve a shipowner for years honestly, anxiously, most 
dutifully, and when he is done with you you go about 
your business — to the workhouse for all the employer 
cares." 

" How are you off ? " 
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" Badly." 

" No savings ? " 

" A few pounds." 

" Has your wife money ? " 

" A little. But if she had a million what good would 
it be to me ? " 

** It is difficult to meet a man without a relation of 
some sort," said Goodhart. '* But that, as I told you, 
happens to be my case. Both my parents were only 
children. I am the sole survivor of my family. I have 
many acquaintances, but no friends ; but I believe I 
have found a friend." He looked with a smile at 
Reynolds. ** Our association," he continued, " has not 
been long, but it has given me very great pleasure, and 
I trust it may not end with our release. There is 
enough for two up there," he continued, inclining his 
head in the direction of the cave, " and if I am called 
first, to whom but to a sufferer who has taught me to 
respect, and admire, and like him, should I wish it 
to go?'* 

The pale, worn, and scarred face of Reynolds 
flushed with emotion, his eyes moistened ; the passion 
of gratitude and of that sort of love which is born 
of beautiful feeling, cordial kindness, and sincere 
sympathy between man and man ran a-trembling 
through him. 

" It is not your money, Goodhart," he exclaimed in 
a low voice, catching his breath with a sharp, hysterical 
shake of the head. " It is your goodness." 

He was right in that, for surely it is the smile that 
sweetens the gift ; it is the impulse of which the deed is 
the fruit that endears and is best valued by the heart 
whose purest and most exalted emotions it excites. 
And it is quite conceivable that two men thrown into 
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each other's company by the adversity of shipwreck 
should grow so attached that when their deliverance has 
come about they have chosen to dwell together as 
brothers. Let us not doubt that such things have 
happened, for the story of marine peril runs back deep 
into time. 

" But do not suppose/' said Goodhart, with a little 
pensiveness in the arch look he put on, ** that I flatter 
myself on being sure of you. Your first act on reaching 
England will be to inquire after your wife.'* 

* To inquire, perhaps, and there an end." 

''No, you will learn that she is living somewhere, 
and you'll write to her and entfeat her to grant you an 
interview." 

" I don't think so." 

" My dear fellow, the fascination that won you must 
still be hers, and when you see her the old spell will 
exert its magic." 

** Spells are often broken," said Reynolds, moodily. 

Enough had been said on this subject Goodhart 
stopped to view the breakers as they curved in caves of 
liquid blue glass, and broke with summer softness and 
tropic glory. 

" It seems to me,'* said he, " that Science is a little 
too willing to overlook the precedent idea in Nature, 
The ultimate link in the chain of causation is neglected 
because philosophy is indisposed to discuss the only 
hook by which it can be hung up. All that we produce 
in art is the result of antecedent idea — the house, the 
picture, the statue, the fountain. Without the idea of 
these things the things could not be engendered. Now, 
why are we forbidden to witness idea — the Divine idea — 
in what we behold in Nature — the tree, the flower, the 
man ? Molecules form themselves into shapes of beauty. 
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I don't claim sentience for these particles of matter, 
which may be a snow-flake, a fibre of colour in liquor, a 
red rose ; " he smiled as he spoke. '* But I claim these 
formations as the effect of a law which has been preceded 
by idea! 'Mind cannot create, it can only perceive,* 
once wrote Charles Lloyd, a remark which deeply 
impressed the poet Shelley. We perceive the idea in 
Nature, and in our way we produce it as Art. As we can- 
not create, how should we be able to perceive the idea 
if it were not the antecedent of what we know and study ? 
I think it is Dr. Alcock who expresses surprise that 
those whose business it is to create should have gene- 
rally neglected the wonderful examples and perfect 
models which abound in Nature. He tells us that all 
animated Nature is full of hints for perfecting existing 
mechanical contrivances, and of suggestions for inven- 
tions not even thought of. The teredo (or ship-worm) 
inspired Brunei with the plan of tunneling which was 
employed by him in the Thames tunnel, and yet Science 
denies idea, and commits itself to a fatuous theory of 
chance." 

" I have always held the opinion you express," said 
Reynolds, " and upon it I have based, as rootedly as a 
lighthouse upon a rock, my faith in the existence of 
God." 

"It is Tyndall that speaks of matter," continued 
Goodhart, after a pause, whilst he gazed at the arching 
breakers, " as possessed of a power of shaping itself into 
forms of beauty. It is a gift. Who or what is the 
giver ? Mark the beauty in those arching waters ; in 
the conformation of that rock ; in the spout and fall of 
those cascades ; in all that meets the eye. When 
alum crystallizes perfect octahedrons are formed. The 
crystallization of carbonate of lime results in beautiful 
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rhomboids. By crystallizing silica you get hexagcmal 
prisms, capped at tlie ends by pyramids, and, of coarse, 
you know that when carbon crystallizes you get the 
diamond. Surely all this loveliness must be the effect 
of the precedent idea reaching its end by laws which 
proceed from the creative mind.'' 

"During my stay here," said Reynolds, *I have 
discovered a flower that smells only by night. It is 
absolutely scentless when the sun is up. It will not be 
found at this season. I have wondered what virtue there 
is in darkness, that puts most things to sleep, to waken 
life in a flower in the shape of perfume." 

" You will probably find the phenomenon explained 
by the law of vibration," answered Goodhart " Take, 
for example, the sensation of hearing. If the sound- 
vibrations number less than sixteen a second we are 
conscious only of the separate shocks. If they exceed 
thirty-eight thousand a second the ear does not receive 
the sound. The range of the best ear is said to be about 
eleven octaves. I suppose the sensation of smell may 
also be computed in octaves. What the range is I can't 
imagine, but undoubtedly the vibrations of the flower 
that is scented by night only are so rapid in sunlight as 
to exceed the power of consciousness in the sense of 
smell. Now that I come to think of it," he added, 
" Humboldt, I believe it is, tells us that from a certain 
position on the Plains of Antures the sound of the great 
Falls of Orinoco resemble the beating of a surf upon a 
rocky shore, and is much louder by night than by day. 
He held this to be due to the sound passing through an 
atmosphere which frequently changed its density. At 
night differences of temperature ceased, and sound- 
waves, travelling through a homogeneous atmosphere, 
reached the ear undiminished by reflection. As the 
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operations of nature are uniform in their infinite variety, 
the law that applies to the sound of the great Falls may 
be the law under which comes the flower that is fragrant 
only at night. ... I am a little tired. I wish my heart 
was stronger." 

They walked slowly in the direction of the dell and 
sat down. 

And now, on this the day immediately following the 
boat's attempt to intercept the ship, it was the destiny 
of these two men to enter into a spell of waiting and 
hoping until May 20, 1892, when came a change, for 
though it is true that matter is indestructible, it is 
equally true that things as they are do not last for 
ever. 

In this time of expectation, and during the course 
of their constant conversations, it came to be clearly 
understood between them that, if it should please God 
to call Goodhart away whilst he was on the island 
Reynolds must consider himself his heir, and would take 
possession of the bonds and the property he would find 
upon the person of his friend. This, indeed, was obvious 
and inevitable, because it was not to be supposed that, 
if Reynolds survived Goodhart and was rescued, he 
would leave eleven thousand pounds of securities to rot 
in a grave in a cave, though, had Goodhart owned 
connections and expressed his wishes, Reynolds was the 
man to have fulfilled his desires as completely as though 
Goodhart himself had acted. 

A true and honest love for each other had penetrated 
these men's hearts. There was a kinship of nature 
between them. They were congenial souls — Goodhart 
the loftier and the more simple, but Reynolds was 
liberally endowed with those gifts of character which 
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enable a man to adorn life when his means suffer him 
to occupy a position (or their proper display. He would 
have done well in the Ro]^ Navy. He would have been 
a popular officer as president o( a gun-rocMn mess^ cur as a 
talker or Ustener at the ward-room table. He was too 
good for the Merchant Service, as, unhappily, it is in 
these days in the main represented. Goodhart loved 
Reynolds for the simplicity of his nature ; for his habit 
of thought ; for a bouquet or aroma of character ¥^ch 
cannot be conveyed by words. He sympathized with 
the deep, the apparently irreparable sorrow his wife had 
caused him, and affection is often in close alliance with 
sympathy. He liked him as a sailor, himself having 
used the sea for a living ; he compassionated his distress 
as a castaway whose fortune was broken, whose " hearth 
was cold." Indeed, Goodhart was a man in whose 
soul dwelt a quality of greatness, and his character 
was exalted by the nobility of his manhood and the 
possession of those virtues which make men blessed 
in the eyes of God, and Reynolds would have died 
for him. 

In all these dreary, weary, and spirit-quenching weeks 
they kept a close look-out for ships' sails and the smoke 
of funnels, and held in readiness a stock of fuel in the 
hollow on the hill ready for the burning-glass ; but 
never once did Reynolds catch sight of a ship, and 
Goodhart, in all that while, four times only, three sail 
and one trail of smoke, all far in the north, two happen- 
ing in a week and the others in three months, but all at 
such a distance as to make them of no more good to the 
poor disconsolate watchers than the sea- fowl that wheeled 
between. It seemed incredible to Goodhart that no 
ship should ever approach the island ; but for all that 
he declared again and again that he would sooner take 
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his chance of three, ay, or even of five years' captivity, 
than have trusted himself in that open boat to intercept 
a distant ship with oars only and a slender store of food 
and fresh water, and eight men, as there would have 
been. And again and again he would say in var)nng 
words when sunset flushed a desolate, bare plain of 
ocean, and they had stood together looking into the 
liquid distance till they saw a star — 

" No matter. It may be but one more night for us 
to wait To-morrow may find us on board ship ; and 
how long will it take us to forget this brief deten- 
tion? How easily we forget the operation we feared 
we should die under, the quarrel which we thought 
we should never be able to make up! I am fond 
of Swift's remark: 'It is always too hot or it is 
always too cold, but, somehow or other, God Almighty 
so contrives it that at the end of the year it is all 
the same.' " 

It was fortunate for them that they occupied an 
island which lies in the temperate latitudes, where there 
is almost constantly a summer softness in the air, and 
where even June, which is our December, has no fierce- 
ness. The cave was dry and sheltered them well, and 
the tangle of bushes on either side of the entrance 
was a good screen when the wind blew into the mouth 
from the south-west. 

As the time wore on, Goodhart would often fall into 
long fits of abstraction, moods of pensive withdrawal 
from the visible, a deep sinking into himself, with that 
inward -turned expression of face which betrays the 
mind that is wandering through the long corridors of 
memory lighted by the mystical irradiation which is 
also memory's. Occasionally he complained of the 
weakness of his heart, and there was no doubt that 
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the privations he was enduring could not help him 
to fight this organic trouble. If he mounted a rise 
for even twenty feet he would pause to breathe vntb. 
evident distress, and Reynolds often watched him with 
deep solicitude. 

Came the 20th of May, 1892, which is our November. 
Reynolds awoke and went out of the cave, leaving Good- 
hart sleeping. The figure of his companion was easily 
visible to Reynolds, whose sight, fresh from the seals of 
sleep, found a good light reflected from the radiance 
outside the cave's mouth. He went about as usual to 
prepare the cook-pit, taking a look at the sea, but in a 
sort of hopeless way which was a habit and would have 
been most moving to a spectator: and the look he 
directed was also influenced by the knowledge that 
unless a ship was hull up and within two or three miles 
she would be invisible to him. 

He walked down to the creek to fish. This was an 
inexhaustible source of supply ; the fish never seemed 
to go away : no sooner was the bait sunk than a cod, or 
a salmon-shaped fish, or a fish shaped like a turbot but 
gloriously adorned, would come up, and Reynolds, as 
you may suppose, was now an adroit artist in the use of 
his landing-basket. When he returned he found that 
Goodhart still remained inside. He cleaned and cut up 
his fish and lighted his fire, every minute expecting 
Goodhart to appear. He prepared his shovel with a 
couple of slices, but before he set his strange pan upon 
the fire he thought he would look into the cave. After 
the necessary pause, he stooped and peered at the 
sleeper. Goodhart's eyes were partially closed. He 
was fat in the throat, and when lying, his chin reposed 
upon its own layers, and prevented the jaw from 
dropping. 
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Reynolds said softly, "Goodhartl" Then "Good- 
hart!" more loudly; then cried his name strongly, 
taking him by the shoulder and shaking him. The 
corpse, though often entreated, has never yet responded 
to the human cry. Not one of the millions since the 
beginning of things has spoken to tell us what it means 
and what it has found out. 

Reynolds took up the dead man's hand. It was as 
cold as putty and fell like putty when released. A wild 
and frightful heart-cracking sensation of horror and 
consternation seized the unhappy, lonely, forsaken man. 
Again alone, how much lonelier now than when he was 
alone before he but too surely knew. He reared his 
figure and gazed at the dead, motionless as a statue. A 
flood of sorrow overwhelmed his souL He fell upon 
his grass couch, and hid his face, and sobbed, and 
sobbed, and sobbed. 

He rose again and looked at Goodhart; then ran 
out into the sunshine and fell to pacing the ground as 
though he was gone mad. Nobody to speak to now. 
Nobody to soothe him with precious and beautiful 
words of hope. He thinks his heart must break. He 
will die, and again before his mental vision the picture 
of his body, supine, a ragged, bearded, rotten, shameless 
corpse shaped itself, and his long finger-nails dug them- 
selves into the palms of his hands in the agony of his 
thoughts. 

The morning had advanced before the tempest ot 
distress that flashed and groaned in the poor fellow was 
spent, and then he entered the cave and again looked at 
Goodhart Oh yes, he was dead. Death never made a 
plainer report that It was in possession. He went to 
the river to drink, and feeling faint with fasting remade 
his fire and cooked a piece of fish. What his reflections 
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were you shall readily conceive. Never was the enormous 
solitude of the island so oppressive. Never did the 
horizon of the sea seem more remote, never the prospect 
of release more hopeless. He would go mad ! Those 
birds uttering cries like the creaking of strained timber 
in a sea-way, the melancholy monotonous roar of surf, 
the eternity of the dwarf trees, of the falling cascades, of 
those circling winged shapes, of that sliding, burning 
eye of sun: these things must, by endless iteration, 
drive the reason out of his skull. 

In the afternoon he went about to dig a grave. He 
was slow because he could not ply the shovel as though 
it were a spade. He chose the centre of the dell for a 
resting-place for his friend, as the soil was more easily 
dug up in this part than elsewhere. It is hard to 
imagine a more pathetic figure than this poor man 
made, bearded, pale, and ragged, alone, surveyed now 
and again by a circling sea-bird, digging a hole in 
which to screte the remains of a man he had learnt 
to love. 

He had finished his sad task by sunset, but not 
before. He made his way by the twilight to the river 
to drink, and came back to eat the remains of his cooked 
fish, and that night he slept in the old fissure, his bed- 
place of seven months. He was very low and nervous, 
distracted by the grief occasioned by his loss, subdued 
into a sense of dumb, aching suspense which was a sort 
of hysteria proper to raise a ghost again to pace the 
dell, and he could not bring himself to lie in the cave 
with the dead body. He obtained some rest in the night, 
and after attending to his needs in the morning, he 
proceeded with the task of burying Goodhart. 

Nothing could be more painful to him than the idea 
of despoiling the body of its property, removing the 
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clothes, and dragging the dead to its burial-place. But 
all this had to be done. Re)molds possessed the strictest 
title to all that Goodhart had left The man who was 
dead had never named a relative : he had, indeed, stated 
again and again that he was as much alone in the world 
as Reynolds on his island ; so that, his being dead, his 
bonds and belongings were as much Reynolds' as if 
they had been willed to him, or as if he had preceded 
Reynolds in his lonely occupation of the island, and 
left his bonds and property to be taken by the first who 
was lucky enough to find them. 

Reynolds found these things in the dead man's 
pockets — a very handsome gold watch and chain, to 
which was attached a spade guinea and a small revolving 
seal, bearing his wife's initials on one side and his own 
on the other ; a handsome Russia-leather pocket-book, 
the contents of which he did not then examine, but 
which he afterwards found to hold four Bank of England 
notes of fifty pounds each, eight of ten pounds each, 
and five of five pounds : also four letters from his wife, 
one containing a lock of her hair. These he would 
have buried with the body if he had thought of in- 
specting the contents of the pocket-book before the 
interment. But he was too much worried, affected — ^he 
was grieving too much over his loss and the sorrowful 
task imposed upon him, to think of examining the 
value of his poor friend's pocket possessions. He 
also found an elaborate knife full of useful blades 
and tools, a gold pencil-case, a purse containing some 
sovereigns and silver, a gold tooth-pick, and a silver 
match-box. 

He put these things in the chest for the present, as 
his clothes were little more than rags, which hung upon 
him like wet weed on a rock, and his pockets broken 
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and useless, and then removed the coat, waistcoat; and 
trousers. This done, with trembling hands and a sob- 
bing heart he gently and reverentially dragged the body 
down the slope to the grave he had dug, and after lining 
me trench with grass, with most pious hands he con- 
trived to let the corpse slide into the grave, where it 
rested on its back, looking with sweet expression in 
death up to that God whom in life he had adored. With 
him was buried his wife's wedding-ring and the ring he 
wore on his forefinger. Reynolds next covered the 
body with grass and leaves, and when this was done 
he knelt and pronounced aloud these simple words: 
" Father, receive him, and do not forsake me." 

He arose and b^^n to shovel in the earth, haunted 
by this reflection, " If I die here, who will bury me ? '* 
And he shuddered again and again to the loathsome 
image that held aghast the vision of his mind 

The hours passed in this melancholy work, and in 
the afternoon he had heaped up a sight-catching grave, 
which he resolved to memorialize. So next day, with 
the axe, he had hewed down a stout bough and made a 
cross out of it, and in the next two or three days, during 
the intervals of providing for his own necessities, he cut 
these words 



''John Goodhart, died May 20, 1892. 

Buried by his loving friend and mourner, 

Francis Reynolds. 

Lord have mercy upon us." 

The letters were small, for the split surface on which 
they were traced was narrow. But they were cut deep 
and well. He was something of an artist with a knife, 
and in Goodhart's he had a good tool. He could carve 
model sailing-ships^ make toy chests of drawers, and 
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dolls' houses, and had been chased and caned more 
than once in his youth for cutting his name in church 
sittings, school-desks, park-seats, and the like. 

He was once again alone — lonelier than when he was 
formerly alone, lonelier by virtue of the knowledge he 
had gained that ships might pass and he would not see 
them unless they came close in. 



CHAPTER XI 
THE "CHANTICLEER'* 

CAPTAIN FRANCIS REYNOLDS, bankrupt by 
shipwreck, was now a rich man ; that is to say, he 
was rich beyond any dreams of avarice which had ever 
entered his head. For how long does a master in the 
Merchant Service take as a rule to save out of perhaps 
the poorest-paid calling in the world the handsome sum 
of eleven thousand pounds, with a few hundred pounds 
on top in notes and gold ; just enough to open a pretty 
little banking account with ? 

But Reynolds did not happen to take an inspiriting 
view of the noble turn which fortune had done him. 
He was never once visited by a single heart-beat of 
exultation. The solemn and sturdy sense of satis- 
faction and repose of spirit which attend competence 
did not come to swell his heart. On the contrary, he 
r^arded himself as a miserable hopeless castaway, as a 
wretch whose hideous doom prayer was not likely to 
avert; and the bonds in the cave, and the notes and 
property in the chest, were as worthless in his sight as 
the leaf on the tree, or the empty sea-shell on the 
sand. 

At the same time, he was sensible that he had most 
honourably come by this little estate, and he would sit 
and lament that he could make no use of it The 
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desire of his soul was that Lucretia should get it, and 
learn from whom it came, and in what state the husband 
she had forsaken had been when he contrived that she 
should receive it Mrs. Lane was by no means well ofT. 
Dr. Lane in his day had been tempted to gamble on the 
Stock Exchange. "The old fool went into mines," his 
friends said. He could not ask for a simpler and surer 
grave for the everlasting entombment of his capital, 
which he had gotten by painful toil, by tedious, anxious 
vigils in sick-rooms, by exposure to weather, and to the 
many morbific diseases to which flesh is heir. Panic 
seized him. To rescue himself, his wife, and daughter 
from the workhouse he purchased an annuity on his 
own and Mrs. Lane's life, on which, and about one 
hundred a year, which Lucretia would come into on 
her mother's death, and which represented money that 
had not gone to the jobbers, Mrs. Lane and Lucretia 
lived. 

All this was known to Reynolds, and whenever he 
thought of the bonds in the cave, he longed to g^ve them 
to his wife, though convinced he would never meet her 
again. But how was this to be done ? He pondered in 
vain. It was an end impossible to arrive at. Ideas 
occurred to him which he considered absurd. He had 
Goodhart's gold pencil, and there was a flat pencil in the 
chest ; a roll of paper was there, and in that chest were 
blank leaves of letters — Mrs. Goodhart's, and a few of 
Lucretia's to him; his wife's letters had been in his 
pocket when he was washed ashore. The ink had run, 
the writing was indecipherable; but he had kept the 
letters, nevertheless, and they had dried long ago, and 
were fit where they were blank to receive pen or pencil. 

He said to himself: "If I write my wishes, how am 
I to despatch them ? I have not even an empty bottle 
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to cork the missive up in, and send it afloaL But 
suppose this could be managed ; the man lAo picked 
ap the bottle (if it did not go wadiing about till tbe 
crack of doom) mi^;ht valoe the secret too hi^^y 
to betxay it; come to the island, and cany off the 
txmds." 

It will be seen diat in these speculations he conceived 
himself dead. Bat one day, being vastly exe icised by 
thoughts of his wife and the bonds, he fonned a reso- 
lution. He said to himself: *' I will write a sort of will, 
and take my chance of its being found by one who will 
prove honest enoi^ to cany out the instructions it 
contains." 

For he clearly understood that if he was to die on 
the island, the buried bonds must remain a secret for 
ever ; and eleven thousand pounds would be left to rot 
in a cave, of no good to mortal man, when, by leaving a 
declaration of the existence of the treasure — ^which it 
truly was — ^it might, peradventure, come safely into his 
wife's hands, and benefit the hcmest fellow who delivered 
it to her. 

He took the roll of old paper from the shelf in the 
chest, and using Goodhart's pencil-case, he sat down on 
the grass, employing the back of the shovel as a table. 
A useful shovel ! It had served as a frying-pan, as a 
mattock for the burial of a man's bonds, and then the 
man himself, and now it was to supply the place of a 
desk. He wrote thus : — 

''June 15, 1892. I who write this am Captain 
Francis Reynolds. I commanded the ship Flying Spur^ 
which sailed from Falmouth, October 13, 1890, and was 
lost off this island through fire, and in half a gale of 
wind, February 2, 1891. I am the sole survivor of the 
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whole ship's company. This, at least, is my conviction. 
I remained alone till September 14, seven months of 
solitude, when a boat arrived with six seamen of the 
crew of the Esmond^ that had gone down through a 
collision, and Mr. John Goodhart, of Sydney, New 
South Wales. The sailors stayed on the island until 
October 2, on which day they chased a ship, but the 
boat was without mast or sail, and I am certain that 
she never came up with that ship, and I am also per- 
suaded that she will not again be heard of. Had her 
people been rescued, they would have reported Mr. 
Gk>odhart and me as being left, and we would have been 
fetched, not necessarily by the ship that received the 
men, but through the report of her master ; plenty of 
time having elapsed to allow for that report to reach 
the ears of a British Consul, who would consider it his 
duty to communicate with the commander-in-chief on 
the Pacific station. 

''When the boat had left the island, Mr. Goodhart 
showed me, in a couple of waterproof sacks, eleven 
Victoria 4 per cent, bonds, each of the value of one 
thousand pounds. He informed me that his wife had 
died in childbed at Sydney, and that he was absolutely 
without kith or kin. We conceived a great liking for 
each other. We were one in sympathy and tastes. 
But his was a very great and noble mind. Our com- 
radeship in privation, and the sufferings which attend 
shipwreck, heightened our affection, and endeared us 
to each other. He told me that if he died on the 
island I was to consider myself as his heir, and take 
possession, not only of his bonds, but also of all the 
property which was upon his person. As I shall con- 
tinue to carry that property about with me in his clothes, 
which I am wearing, it will be found upon my remains, 
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whkh cannot lie far away from this spot, if, indeed, I do 
not die in the cave ; and the discoverer of tfab letter 
must seek my body, and take what is on it; and I 
implore him, in God's name^ to bury me. 

''To provide against the risk of a landing being 
effected unseen by us, in which case the cave might be 
entered, the chest explored, and the bonds removed, 
I buried them with the approval of Mr. Goodhart, and 
the place where they lie will be found marked by a 
short spade-shaped stake, which I drove into the ground, 
to help me should my memory come to be weakened. 
My wife, Lucretia, when I left England, was living with 
her mother, Mrs. Lane, in Chepstow Place, Bayswater, 
London, W., and it is my earnest wish that she should 
be the recipient of these bonds and the property that 
may be found upon me. To which end I, a broken- 
hearted, desolate, dying man, humbly and affectionately 
greet the reader of this letter, and do entreat him, as he 
loves God and the truth and honour, to convey these 
words and the property to my wife, Lucretia Reynolds, 
who, for the trouble he is at in finding her, if she has 
removed, and in acting as my emissary, will receive 
fifteen hundred pounds, which he will more greatly 
enjoy, as money honourably and virtuously gained, than 
if he kept the whole sum, thereby robbing the widow, 
and blasting the only hope which keeps warm and alive 
the heart that dictates these words. Again I greet and 
bless you, and thank you for the noble service you will 
be doing me. 

''Francis Reynolds." 

The mere writing this letter was almost as good 
as a talk, almost as comforting to the poor fellow 
as the sound of a voice. He was even warmed, when 
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he ended it and had read it over, by a little glow of 
hope. It was a something done, an act with a possi- 
bility attached to it He went into the cave, and, open- 
ing the chest, took out an envelope that had been 
addressed to him by Lucretia; but the ink had been 
dissolved by immersion into mere stains. The envelope 
was dry, and he wrote upon it — 

"To THE Honourable Stranger.** 

He put his letter into the envelope, and, by working it 
with his knife, drew a nail out of the ruptured lock, 
and nailed the missive to the lid of the chest 

This was a great day's work, and he had not felt 
easier in spirits for many a long hour. He diverted, 
or rather distracted his mind by conceiving the sort 
of person who would find the letter. But his face 
lengthened, the faint tinge of colour deserted his hollow 
cheek, when Fancy, exerting her brush, painted the 
image of a man cautiously entering the cave, then 
staring at the old sea-chest, then bringing the letter 
away from the nail to the mouth of the cave to read 
it, then picking up the shovel and digging out the 
bonds, then proceeding to search for — Reynolds' dead 
body! He did not fear the passage from life into 
negation. He could not suppose it difficult to die. He 
was certain that in nearly all cases Nature gently slopes 
the way, and puts her child to rest as a mother her 
baby. And he was fond of these lines — 

" To die is landing on some silent shore 
Where billows never beat nor tempests roar ; 
Ere well we feel the friendly stroke, 'tis o'er." 

Doubtless it was the human instinct of decency, or 
o 
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maybe it was the secret passion in most of us that our 
ashes shall be honourably used, that stirred in him. 
Somehow his very soul recoiled from the idea of his 
body lying unburied, submitting a pitiful shocking 
spectacle to him who met with it It is the pride of 
the spirit which demands that its earthly tabernacle 
shall not be dishonoured when life is fled. There is 
nothing of human weakness in this quality. It is in 
true keeping with our most exalted thoughts that the 
spirit of man should desire that the shape of flesh 
which it warmed, which it informed, which expressed 
in brilliance of eye, in colouration of cheek, in play 
of mouth, in motion of limbs, the animation of its 
soul, should, when that soul has departed, be reverently 
composed and decently draped for death, and piously 
memorialized. 

This same day, being full of his will, as he chose 
to think of his letter, he took the guineas and silver 
out of the shelf in the chest, and dropped them 
into Goodhart's purse, which he returned to his pocket 
Goodhart's clothes had been fairly new and of ex- 
cellent quality, and they fitted Reynolds. But who 
would have recognized in that pale, hollow, bearded, 
scarred face, the lustreless left eye, the ruined cheek 
at the corner of the mouth, in the long hair streaked 
with grey, in that sad, wistful, hearkening expres- 
sion which attends long watching and hope deferred, 
the good-looking, erect, close-shaven man, who had 
stood before the altar in St Stephen's Church with 
Lucretia Lane on Wednesday afternoon, September i6, 
1890? 

But not yet was Goodhart's prediction to be verified, 
and Reynolds released from his long captivity and 
bitter solitude ; from his sad and solemn contemplations 
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of the awful and stupendous chasms of silence in inter- 
stellar space ; from the voice of the sea sobbing in the 
calm or bellowing in the gale ; from the whispers as of 
spirit-tongues in the trees, often to his visionary ear 
syllabling his name as though he were summoned ; from 
the weariness of his lonely strolls, his solitary labour in 
the creek and over the fire-pit, the waking to the cold 
and desolate grey of the dawn, the going to rest with 
the sea-bird at the mandate of the dusk and the first 
of the stars. 

Came September 4, 1892. A cool fair morning, 
light clouds moving lazily, a note of languor in the blow 
of the surge. Reynolds went for his bath and a drink 
of cold water. In returning he stepped from the shorter 
way to the cave to ascend an elevation. The first thing 
he saw, on looking at the sea, was a small brig heading 
in. She bore about north-north-west. The wind was 
about west, and she flapped and curtseyed as she floated 
softly onwards. 

At sight of her Reynolds was transfixed for the 
space of a minute, then the powerful instinct of self- 
preservation broke the hysteric spell ; with the speed 
of a madman he rushed to the cave, picking up the 
shovel near the cook-pit as he went, drove with weight 
of foot and rage of muscle into the earth, exposed the 
bonds, tore off his coat and waistcoat, slung the sacks 
upon his chest and back, and, struggling into his waist- 
coat, ran headlong to the beach, wrestling into his coat, 
as he dashed down the slope. On the brilliant whiteness 
of that foreshore of coral nothing could have been more 
visible — not even the hill behind of three hundred feet 
— than Reynolds' figure, motioning like a firework in 
frenzied dumb-show. Had his sight been good he 
would have known he was seen. Invisible to him, but 
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easily within reach of a good eye, a man stood near 
the wheel of the brig, waving a white grass hat above 
the bulwark-rail. She was a little vessel of about two 
hundred and fifty tons: her white breasts panted, as 
she sank and rose upon the tireless swell of the sea ; 
a band of white ran round her, broken by painted ports ; 
the sun flashed a lightning glance from the metal dog- 
vane at the royal masthead. 

In about half an hour she shifted her helm and came 
slowly round into the wind, bracing her fore yards 
forward and her after yards aback : and there she lay, 
swaying her toy-like milky softness of cloths s^^ainst 
the morning sky with the firm sea-line ruling in indigo 
from either hand, whilst a boat sank from her port 
davits, and two men and a man steering with an oar 
came along. 

" Head for the creek ! " shouted Reynolds, when they 
were within earshot, and he motioned in the direction 
of that familiar spot, walking rapidly towards it whilst 
the boat swerved and went that way in obedience to his 
diverting gestures. 

She entered the creek and Reynolds stood waiting 
for her, ready to jump in from the low shore, and even 
before she had lost way, when three or four feet 
separated her from the bank side, even before the two 
men had thrown in their oars, Reynolds with a wild 
convulsive shout of joy sprang and was in the boat 
with arms out to shake hands with them all. 

The fellow who had steered with an oar, had a cast 
in his eye, and the red beard on his chin was stiff as 
a tooth-brush. 

" You don't mean to lose no time," said he, gazing 
with the others with great curiosity at the figure of the 
man. " Who might you be ? " 
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"A shipwrecked sailor," answered Reynolds. "A 
man who was in command of a ship that foundered off 
here twenty months ago. Thank God, you are English- 
men. I can talk to you." 

One of them who was a Swede grinned, but his face 
sank instantly into its former stare of astonishment at 
the long hair and wild and rugged appearance of this 
newcomer. 

" Twenty months ? " said the man of the tooth-brush 
beard. " Are you alone, sir ? " 

" All alone." 

'* This is a non-inhabited island, then ? ** 

" Oh my God, yes." 

" Is there any fruit or vegetables to be got ? That's 
what we've been sent ashore to find out, and to bring 
off." 

"You'll find nothing to eat ashore," said Reynolds. 

"What have you kept yourself alive on, then, 
sir?" 

"Fish. Look over the side I That's how I have 
fared." 

" Any fresh water ? " 

" Abundance. Two cataracts of delicious cold-bright 
water." 

"Johnny," said the man, addressing one of his 
companions, "I'll just step ashore and have a look 
round, and then we'll put you aboard, sir. Gord bless 
me, twenty months ! " 

His face, hard as leather with weather and seafaring, 
softened its expression as he looked ,^t Reynolds and 
he said — 

"What might have been the name of your ship, 
sir ? " 

" TAe Flying Spur:' 
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" 'Ailing from where ? " 

"From London." 

"We are the brig Chanticleer from Hobart to 
Santiago, Muddell, master, and I'm her mate, and my 
name's Frost You keep all on down 'ere, sir, whilst I 
takes a look round. Th' old man will expect a 
report" 

He got upon the shore and walked up the slope. 
Reynolds sank into the stem sheets. He was trembling 
now as he had trembled when he first beheld the 
apparition of the boatswain of the Esmond looking 
down upon him as he sat with a slice of fish breaking 
his fast in the dell. His eyes were moist, his respiration 
short and distressing. The two men who remained 
observed his state, and humanely let him be for a little, 
with the taste which would have done honour to well- 
bred gentlemen, directing their gaze at the island, or at 
the water over the side, in whose glass-clear depths 
shapes of fish could be seen moving slowly. The sailors 
viewed anything rather than this rescued man, who was 
broken down with the joy of release, the transports of 
deliverance; for extremes of human passions are in 
close touch, and great griefs and great delights often 
affect us in the same way. 

"I hope," exclaimed Reynolds, "that Mr. Frost 
won*t be long. You can't guess how mad I am to feel 
your brig's decks under my feet." 

"He'll not be long," said the Swede, soothingly. 
" He vhas bount to gif a look rount, or der ole man 
vould haze him. He can haze, can dot ole man. Hey, 
Shonnie ? " His shipmate grinned. " I tink," continued 
the Swede, " I dit know der Flying Spur. She vhas a 
barque ? " 

" No, she was a ship." 
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" Den she vhas annudder." 

" I don't reckon you've done much smoking 'ere, sir," 
said Johnnie. " It's always baccy that men miss most 
when they're locked up. I've got a pipe and baccy on 
me 'ere. Would you like a draw?" he added with a 
sailor's politeness. 

"I have not smoked for many months," answered 
Reynolds, '' and, thanking you much, will not start just 
now." He sent an impatient look at the island for 
Frost " I have had no news for nearly two years," said 
he, after a pause. " Have you any to give me ? What's 
happened in all these months ? " 

"There was a strike on amongst the sailors at 
Hobart, when we sailed," said Johnnie. "I don't 
believe in Unions myself." 

" It vhas der same 'ere," said the Swede. 

"They make you pay to become members," said 
Johnnie, " and then keeps you out of work." 

" No European, no English news ? " asked Reynolds. 

"I reads a piece in a paper before I leaf, how 
dot they hov open a new dock at Cartiff, und dot 
a French tramp roons into der Goodwin lightship und 
sink her." 

Reynolds could not forbear a smile. After twenty 
months of ocean solitude, this was to be his news of the 
world ! 

"One thing you'll find ain't much changed since 
you was wrecked," said Johnnie, "and that's sailors' 
wages." 

" Und sailors' groob," said the Swede. 

" Them's a nice show of oysters," exclaimed Johnnie, 
looking at a richly dyed cluster on some rocks project- 
ing from the shore of the creek. 

"Jump on that rock," said Reynolds, "and you'll 
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find a stone shaped like a cucumber. Knock them 
ofT with it. They are good eating.** 

He did not need to ask if they had knives ; each 
man carried a blade in a sheath, belted to his hip. 
They sprang ashore, and were soon busy in hammering 
0]^ers and swallowing morsels truly delicious after 
pease-soup and salt pork. 

It would be impossible to describe, though not hard 
to imagine, the dance of sensations, passions^ and emo- 
tions in the mind of Reynolds whilst he sat waiting for 
the others in that boat The island uprose before him, 
Goodhart was there in memory, and himself in his 
solitude ; and again he beheld, with the vision of the 
spirit, the shadowless form that had walked bareheaded 
in the delL How often had he watched those cascades^ 
those birds out yonder, the ponderous coil of the surf 
rushing its load of splendour up the beach ? He thought 
of the gloomy cave, his bed in the fissure the stars 
beyond which his thoughts had winged to God, the 
grave he had dug, the cross he had made, the words he 
had cut upon it And now he was to be rescued I He 
was seated in the boat Men were hammering and 
swallowing and talking hard by. Yonder was a brig to 
bear him back to civilization and liberty, and the life of 
man in town or country. It was so much like a dream 
that he sweated with fear that it was, and got up and 
stepped into the bows of the boat, returned, picked up 
an oar, opened a little locker under the stem sheets, all 
to make sure that he was awake. 

Mr. Frost came leisurely along to the creek with a 
deep sea-roll, and his arms curved like spouting water, 
and, seeing that his men were eating oysters, joined 
them, calling to Reynolds, " Won't you partake of some 
before we go on board ? " 
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Reynolds called back, '^ I've eaten enough, and want 
no more." 

Indeed, he stuck to that boat as a barnacle to a ship. 
And, grappling the thwarts, he might have defied the 
united efforts of the three men to heave him out For 
this man had been shipwrecked, and the Chanticleer was 
the first vessel that had come to look at the island in 
twenty months, and God knows how much longer, and 
he sat in that boat with the intention to stop. Impa- 
tience was worked up into agony in him whilst the three 
feasted. The Chanticleer vfKs a little brig ; the discipline 
was not severe. If Mr. Frost was mate, he was man 
too, and was Jimmy ashore, though Mister on board. 
When this mate and his men had banqueted, they must 
needs linger to knock off a little freight of oysters for 
the old man ; but whilst they were thus employed the 
old man appeared to be visited by some of Reynolds' 
impatience, for, sending for his gun, he loaded and 
discharged it at the island over the lifting and sinking 
rail. 

" All right," said Mr. Frost, " we're a-coming." 

They entered the boat, and shoved out of the 
creek with about four dozen oysters at Reynolds* 
feet 

"You must have found it pretty dull," said Mr. 
Frost 

" Deadly dull." 

"Worese'n a lighthouse, I guess. I came across a 
grave ; was that of your h'erecting ? " 

" Yes." 

" Ain't bin alone all along, then ? " 

« No." 

'' I likewise looked into a cave ; it 'ad a broken chest 
in it with a few old pipes in the shelf, and there was a 
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hole in the corner of the ground as if something had 
been buried and then dug up. Did you sleep in that 
there cave ? " 

^* Sometimes. Did you observe a letter nailed to the 
Hd of the box?" 

" I can't say that I did. Oh, why, yes, now that I 
come to think of it, I did take notice of what I thought 
was a label — ^sort of address card." 

"You left it there?" 

•' Why, certainly." 

« Thanks." 

His answers were short. He scarcely listened The 
man's heart was burning for the brig, to get aboard her, 
to sit safe and deep in her bound for a port and human 
life. 

'* Six months," said the mate, gazing grimly behind 
him at the receding island. '' If I was cast away alone 
upon a bit of a water-tight backyard like that, blowed 
if I know how I should be able to pass the time. 
Nobody to play cards with, even if a pack was to be 'ad 
or invented, n'er a parrot in sight to tame and larn to 
talk. There's no signs of life anywhere, not even that 
durned old goat which every man expects to fall in with 
when he's cast away." 

^* If a man vhas cast away mit a fine young female, 
I doan know but dot shipwreck vhas goodt," said the 
Swede. 

" You might stow that swash," said the mate, with a 
very bristling, rugged nod. 

Several figures leaned over the side of the brig 
watching the approaching boat. What product of the 
island, dressed as a man, was Jimmy Frost bringing 
aboard ? The boat's bows struck the vessel, and in a 
breath or two Reynolds had leapt the rail and was 
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standing on the deck. Captain Muddell was a very 
short man, clad in a long coat, whose swelling skirts 
descended to midway the calves of his l^s. When you 
took a back view of him and did not observe the pro- 
jection of his long feet, whose toes curved upwards, you 
beheld the travesty of some provincial academic figure, 
say a village schoolmaster ; it was a coat, a head, and a 
wide straw hat fixed securely on two stout wooden pegs. 
Nothing more at variance with the traditions of the beef- 
face of the sea could be imagined than this singular 
little creature, who wore a beard, who curled into a coil 
with soap the extremities of his moustachios, and who 
gazed at you through a pair of heavily rimmed spectacles. 
He was stepping his piece of quarter-deck with a sort of 
skating or sliding motion with the dignity of an admiral 
taking the air in his stem-walk, but stopped when 
Reynolds, jumping from the rail, sprang almost on top 
of him. The recoil of the short left leg in its trouser 
was an involuntary melodramatic stroke, an example to 
the tragedian who starts at a ghost, and the little man's 
magnified eyes glared at the wild and hairy figure that 
confronted him. 

" Are you Captain Muddell ? " exclaimed Reynolds, 
who was so profoundly affected by the sense of salvation 
and the knowledge of absolute safety, that he was 
without control of his voice ; he spoke in gasps ; the 
whole fabric of his nerves appeared to have fallen to 
pieces. 

" Yes, sir ; my name is Muddell," answered the little 
skipper, viewing the nearly two years' growth of hair, 
the long beard, the bloodless, haggard, injured face, the 
worn-out raiment of his visitor with a most risible 
expression of astonishment, not wholly uncoloured 
by awe. 
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Reynolds grasped his hand. 

" May the merciful God bless you," he saidj " as the 
only man whose ship has touched at this island in twenty 
long months, during most of which time I have been 
alone. Here — about here — twenty months ago my 
ship, in flames, the Flying Spur, foundered. I com- 
manded her. Where are you bound to? Oh yes, I 
remember — Santiago. Am I awake ? My God, am I 
awake ? " 

He looked around him, and up at the brig's 
canvas. 

The sailors forward who were viewing him spoke 
not, did not smile, nor nudge, nor give expression to 
any other emotion than that of the sensations with 
which their little skipper was filled, by the pathetic 
pallor and worn and sorrowful countenance of this long- 
bearded man who pleaded as a castaway, who was 
imperiously significant, even to the most ignoble instinct 
by the magnitude of his twenty months of almost 
lonely confinement to yonder little island, with its silver 
threads of cascades, its lifeless slopes, its dazzle of 
foreshore. 

"I am very glad to receive you," said Captain 
Muddell. " I was a bit out of my reckoning, and seeing 
this island close aboard at daylight, I thought I'd look 
in to find something that would give us a fresh 
mess. What's to be had?" he asked, addressing the 
mate. 

"I've brought off a few oysters," answered Mr. 
Frost. " There's nothing else worth mentioning. There's 
fish, but fishes want catching, and catching means 
waiting." 

" Is that water good that's spouting down that hill ? " 
said Captain Muddell. 
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'' Deliciously pure and cold and bright," answered 
Reynolds. 

Muddell sent a look at the oysters which the men 
had handed up. 

'* We might do with some more of them," said he ; 
" and suppose you turn to, James, and lower a couple of 
casks into the boat. We can do with a little pure, cold 
bright fresh water. It may be all a week's sail yet, and 
fresh water at sea is fresh water if its fresh water any- 
where, bar no place in this globe, though you shall call 
it Sahara. Have you eaten any breakfast, captain?" 
he continued, expressing much kindness in tone and 
manner, and some culture in enunciation. 

" No, I've eaten nothing since yesterday," answered 
Reynolds. 

** Then step below, sir. Joe ! " he shouted. 

A young sailor started from the rail over which 
he had been hanging in the lazy lounging posture 
of the merchant seaman when he is idle on board 
ship. 

"Bring some hot tea aft to the cabin. Get some 
coffee made. Tell the cook to fry some bacon, and 
put some salt beef and marmalade and ship's bread on 
the table." 

And he led the way down into the cabin through 
the little companion-hatch, a brown, dusky interior with 
lockers for seats and a chair for the skipper at the liead 
of the table ; a dingy skylight, a stove, and two little 
cabins aft, and two little holes of berths in the fore 
part. 

Reynolds, cap in hand, stood gazing around him 
dumb with the transport with which the sight of the 
cabin fired him. This interior, gloomy as it was, 
was raised to the spirit of this rescued man to the 
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magnificence of a palace by the royal quality of liberty 
with which its darkling atmosphere was instinct. 

'' I thank Thee, O God ! '' his heart said mutely, and 
he turned up his eyes with a beautiful and touching 
look of adoration and gratitude. 



CHAPTER XII 

AFTER EIGHT YEARS 

ONE morning in May, 1898, a gentleman was driven 
to the Tavistock Hotel, Covent Garden. He 
alighted, and entered the house, and having viewed his 
bedroom, proceeded to the coffee-room and opened the 
London Directory. His beard and mustache were 
scissors-trimmed ; he wore his hair short, but this was 
white, whilst his beard was iron grey, dappled with 
white. The change which the hurl of the breaker had 
wrought in his face had been confirmed by time, and no 
two men could have been more dissimilar than the 
Frank Reynolds who had married Lucretia Lane in 
1890 and the Francis Reynolds who had driven to the 
Tavistock Hotel on the morning of May 14, 1898. 

He turned to the addresses under the heading 
** Chepstow Place." The house in which Mrs. Lane had 
lived was now occupied by one William Johnson. He 
looked down the list of court addresses, and found so 
many Mrs. Lanes that he easily saw he might spend a 
fortnight in driving about all over London, only to fail 
to verify the individual he had in his mind. He shut 
the immense volume, and went to eat the breakfast he 
had ordered. 

There was no need for him to report his safe arrival 
to the owner of the Flying Spur, Mr. George Blaney. 
Long before, whilst in Australia, he had learnt that this 

207 
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gentleman, like his ship, had gone under, and that Mr. 
Blaney, as man and owner, was as extinct as die crew 
who had never returned to take up their wages. 

Whilst he breakfasted his thoughts were with his 
wife. He did not intend to justify Goodhart's prophecy 
that he would seek her out if living, and endeavour to 
woo her back to him, but he most passionately desired 
to know if she was alive, where she was, if she was 
married, if she was well or badly ofil The mould of his 
character was very visible in his face. Yoo witnessed 
habitual melancholy, a haUt of thought that was often 
carried into the recondite, deep sensibility, the look that 
the practkre of patience paints upon the human coun- 
tenance, with a firm cohesion of the whole in a spiritual 
tissue of resolution. This, in a brief survey, the gifted 
eye could easily construe. 

No, it was not his intention to woo his wife afresh, 
if she was still in a state of life to be won. But he 
could not be in London, he could not see^ and hear, and 
smell, and taste London without the sensations thus 
excited attacking memory and troubling it into the 
presentment of hot and oppressive images : the marrii^e, 
the delirious refusal to see or have ^,nytbing to do with 
him, his visit to a solicitor, the stratagem that had 
decoyed her to the ship, her insensate^ unwomanly, 
unwifely aversion whilst on board, and the inglorious 
victory of her departure at Falmouth. 

After breakfast he called a cab and drove to the 
office of a shipping paper off Gracechurch Street He 
said to a clerk — 

" Do you know if there is any reference to the loss 
of a full-rigged ship called the Flying Spur in one of 
your back numbers ? " 

"What date, sh-?" 
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** She was lost February 2ndy 1891. But I could not 
tell you the date when the news was published." 

"They'll know all about it at Lloyd's," said the 
clerk. 

" I want to know if the news was published in the 
papers." 

" You're welcome to turn over those back numbers, 
sir," said the clerk, eyeing him with some curiosity, and 
indicating a table on which reposed a number of bound 
copies of the journal, going back some years. 

Now, Reynolds never had a doubt in his mind that 
all hands of the ship's company, saving himself, had 
perished; in which case, having regard to his own 
situation on the island, the ship's loss could only have 
been assumed : she would have been posted at Lloyd's, 
ranked amongst the missing, and then dismissed from 
commercial memory as something extinct. But the 
boat of the Esmond, it will be remembered, had gone 
away to intercept a distant ship on October 2nd, 1891, 
and it was possible that her people had been taken out of 
her, in which case they would report that the Flying" Spur 
had been lost off the island of Santo Cristo, and tiiat 
out of her whole crew the captain alone had survived 
by being cast in a life-belt upon the island. 

So Reynolds turned to the volumes containing the 
issues of November and December, 1891, and to the 
succeeding volumes of 1892 and 1893. These he pain- 
fully and laboriously examined through a pair of spec- 
tacles, and spent nearly two hours in this study, but 
found not the smallest reference to his ship or her loss, 
nor to the escape of the Esmond's crew that had left the 
island. It was clear from this that Captain Muddell 
had omitted to report the circumstance of Reynolds' 
escape, and Reynolds himself had been silent; The 
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dcfk said tfaoe was no fee. The wofaniics were fiv the 
oj o vcni ence of tlie poblic, p a iti i i i lai l y snhscribegi^ and 
Reynolds depaitcd 

It was quite certain that if die Skiffimg^ Gaaette, 
wfaidi records everything about die merdiant service^ 
had made no reference to the loss of the Fljimg Sfmr^ 
all papers in any way likdy to meet tlie q^e of Lacietia 
would be, and had been, silent alsa 

Next morning Reynolds traTdled by railway to 
Basrswater, and walked firom tlie station to ChqislDw 
Place. His breath grew somewhat diflknlt as lie ap- 
proached the house: All diat had happened bci ii ecu 
pressed heavily about his heart in a smsihip we^^ of 
inteUectnal atmosphere. This was the pavement they 
had walked on when they returned firom duirdi, she 
with arms hanging by her side; as inflexibly mute as 
the corpse in its grave. What had provoked diis cruelty 
in her ? Why had she married him ? Eveiything was 
present as thoi^ all were of to-day. But the chasm 
demanded for its passage a bridge of si^is that had 
taken eight years to make; and was it for him, a husband 
scorned, humiliated, forsaken, on one side^ to measure 
that length, or for her, on the other side, to cross, if 
alive? 

He summoned the servant, and was admitted. The 
card he gave her was plain, and on it he had written, 
^ Mr. John Goodhart, Tavistock Hotel, Covent Garden." 
He was shown into the parlour. This was the little room 
in which Mrs. Lane had displayed those refreshments 
of which the wedding guests had not partaken. The 
image of Lucretia shaped itself with the velocity of 
memory upon the eyes of his spirit. He was alone, and 
there she stood — in the doorway, at the window, at the 
table — as she had again and again stood, tall, nobly 
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moulded, with a light that should have been love in the 
luminous gloom of her eyes, with glowing hair and firm 
lips, and a demeanour of tranquillity which he had long 
ago translated into a passionless nature, ice-cold in 
chastity, bleak and sterile by refrigeration of virginal 
impulse ; a beautiful flower without odour, a lovely star 
without heat, a woman into whose creation entered 
many of the perfections of her sex, but from whom 
had been withheld the sanctifying touch that creates 
womanliness. 

Mr. William Johnson walked in, a white-whiskered 
man and bald, who apologized for presenting himself 
in a dressing-gown. 

" This house," said Reynolds, after a few sentences 
had been exchanged, ''was occupied a few years ago by 
a widow named Lane — Mrs. Lane." 

"Yes ; I took it after her death." 

" Oh, she is dead, then ? " exclaimed Reynolds, with 
the calmness that betrayed the preconcerted arrange- 
ment between the nerves and the understanding. 

** Yes ; I happen to know something about her. As 
a matter of fact, I am the late manager of the insurance 
office in which Dr. Lane purchased an annuity on the 
joint lives of self and wife." 

" There was a Miss Lane." 

" I believe there was." 

" Do you know if she's alive ? " 

"I am afraid I can tell you nothing. I merely 
happen to remember the name of Lane as a client of 
the office." 

"I know a friend of hers," said Reynolds, "who 
wants to hear about her. How shall I go to work to 
obtain information ? " 

Mr. Johnson studied Reynolds' face with some 
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attention, with the attention of a man who has passed 
his life in ''taldi^ lives;" it was an interesting^ a 
striking, in all respects a very remarkable face. 

*"! rather fancy/' said he, after a little reflection, 
" that if you were to call at my old office they will be 
able to give you the name of Mrs. Lane's solicitor, who 
had something to do with her will, for I remember that 
he wrote to us about the annuity." 

" I am gready obliged. How long has Mrs. Lane 
been dead do you suppose ? '* 

''I took possession here in February, 1895. I was 
her immediate successor, and as these houses do not 
long remain empty, we may assume that her death was 
then comparatively recent" 

Reynolds bowed and left the house. After trans- 
acting certain business at the London and Westminster 
Bank, he walked to the insurance office, which was within 
a couple of streets. The letter-book was examined, and 
the address of the late Mrs. Lane's solicitor found. He 
was Mr. J. Wembly-Jones, Lincoln's Inn Fields. It 
was too late to call that day. Reynolds returned to 
the hotel. 

A man alone in London, without friends or acquaint- 
ances, seldom feels lonelier than when in a London 
hotel The bigger the hotel, the vaster the desert, the 
wider the amplitude of the swing of the pendulum of 
dulness. And perhaps what is least agreeable of London 
in flavour, sound, and sight you will discover by putting 
up at a hotel in Covent Garden. The prevalent property 
of the district is cabbage. The residual music is the 
'Ebrew throat of the salesman and the bray of the 
coster's donkey. The climate is fog, and the prospect 
strictly limited. Reynolds had felt with crushing 
severity the burden of solitude imposed by his island ; 
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but the feeling of loneliness which depressed him that 
evening as he sat, now in the coffee-room, now in the 
smoking-room of the hotel, though differing in kind, 
was not in degree very remote from the feeling that had 
weighed him down in Santo Cristo. 

Was his wife alive ? He could form no reasons to 
suppose her dead. He assumed her living, and logically 
thought, therefore, of her as alive, and, it must be added, 
alone. For to presume her married, in the belief that 
he was dead, was to mangle and ruin his theory of her. 
That bayonet-keen principle of chastity that had kept 
him at bay, that had despatched him to a remote part 
of the globe as much a bachelor as if there was not a 
woman in the world, must surely have kept another off 
— all others off— unless, indeed, the cold and pitiless 
weapon had sunk at the cat-call of poverty, or to the 
rainbow eloquence of title and estate. But it was his 
habit to think of Lucretia as alive and alone, and this 
conception, working in him as a truth, troubled him by 
the creation of a subtle yearning, a straining of mind 
which his consciousness refused to heed, because he had 
resolved not to seek nor to have relations with her ; 
but desire was in him, nevertheless, as pain is in sleep, 
causing the sufferer to moan and toss. 

He sent in the same sort of card he had delivered 
at Chepstow Place next day to Mr. Wembly-Jones in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, and entered an ofHce, where he 
was received by a tall, thin, whiskered man, with a big 
hooked nose and a Caspian Sea of shirt-front, on the 
top of which, under stiff stand-up collars, sat a black 
bow. He took a chair, and Mr. Wembly-Jones examined 
him with keen attention. 

" I have ascertained," said Reynolds, " that you were 
the late Dr. Lane's solicitor." 
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"" That is sa" 

^Dr. Lane apparently had a daughter," continued 
Re3nioldSy ''who became Mrs. Re3niolds, and as I have 
a communication to make to her, I should fed obliged 
if you would give me her address." 

llr. Wembly-Jones summoned a deric fix>m the 
adjacent office. 

''Find out, if you can, in the letter-book Mrs. 
Reynolds' last address — ^the Mrs. Reynolds who is 
daughter of Dr. Lane." 

" I will explain to you as briefly as I can the object 
of this visit" said Reynolds. " I happened to be off 
the island of Santo Cristo becalmed and sent the mate 
ashore to examine and report with respect to fresh 
water and provisions." 

" When was that, sir ? " 

" Last year." 

Mr. Wembly-Jones bowed. 

"The mate returned and brought a letter which 
he said he had found nailed to the lid of a chest 
in a cave. It was addressed to The Honourable 
Stranger. It contained one hundred and fifty pounds 
in bank-notes and a letter signed by one Francis 
Reynolds, begging the finder to send the money to 
his wife, Mrs. Reynolds." Here Reynolds pulled 
out a pocket-book and seemed to refer — "Care of 
Mrs. Lane, Chepstow Place, Bayswater. These are 
the notes," said he, taking them from the pocket- 
book. 

" Have you the letter ? " 

" I put it into a locker for safe keeping, and when I 
wanted it I could not find it." 

** These notes were nailed to the lid of the chest, 
but you'll observe that they are not perforated," said 
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Mr. Wembly- Jones, blandly, but with professional sus- 
picion colouring his smile. 

" The notes were folded thus," said Reynolds, with 
dramatic emphasis and a warm cheek. " The envelope 
was large ; the nail obviously missed the notes. How 
else should it have been, pray ? " 

" Do you know what has become of Francis Rey- 
nolds ? " inquired the solicitor. 

Reynolds shrugged his shoulders. 

" Do you think that he died on the island ? " 

'' A man who writes such a letter as I read is not 
far from his end," was the answer. 

"But, all the same, he might have been rescued. 
Certainly, in the face of this evidence, he would not, in 
the eyes of the law, be considered as dead." 

" How about the disposal of the money, sir ? " said 
Reynolds, with an air of carelessness, as though he 
wished to complete his mission without further trouble. 

At that moment the clerk entered with the letter- 
book. 

"Yes," said Mr. Wembly-Jones, after humming 
through the impression of a letter which the clerk had 
placed before him. " Mrs. Reynolds had occasion to 
write to me about an investment under her father's 
will. The date, I see, is June, 1896. Her address then 
was — Mrs. Reynolds, Ladies* School, Cathedral Place, 
Canterbury. I have not heard of or from her since." 

"Will you take charge of this money on her 
account ? " said Reynolds, with the tranquillity of a man 
whom many months of ocean solitude had converted 
into an admirable artist in self-control and facial tokens. 

" 111 first ascertain if she's in Canterbury," answered 
the solicitor, "and then communicate with you," he 
added, picking up the card ; " you will then instruct me 
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or act for yourself as yoa think proper. Did the o&ccr 
you sent on shore observe no signs whatever of human 
life upon the island ? ** 

''The place was as empty of life as that hat," said 
Reynolds. 

'' It is important that Mrs. Reynolds should be made 
acquainted with what you have told me. It might 
rescue her firom a very disagreeable position. We 
cannot be convinced by your statement that Francis 
Reynolds b dead, and his wife should be advised not to 
entertain the idea of a second maniag^ for some time to 



come." 



Reynolds inclined his head as though he should 
say, '' This is no business of mine." 

** Are ]rou making any stay in town ? " inquired the 
solicitor. 

** I shall stop at the hotel for a few days.** 

" Then, Mr. Goodhart, you shall hear from me when 
I have news to send you about Mrs. Reynolds." 

Reynolds rose, bowed, and walked out 

''Mr. Simpson," said Mr. Wembly-Jones to the 
clerk, who had been a silent auditor since his arrival 
with the letter-book. " Did you ever see a more remark- 
able-looking man } " 

" Never, sir. I was thinking so." 

" That man," said the solicitor, " has known trouble ; 
he has suffered hardships." 

" What's his calling, sir ? " 

** Why, the sea, I suppose. He talked of being off 
an island and sending his mate on shore. An interest- 
ing face — almost fascinating. A very honourable man, 
too, to bring the handsome sum of a hundred and fifty 
pounds in notes for remittance to a stranger." 

He drummed on the table for a minute, lost in 
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thought, with his eyes planted on the window like a 
doctor thinking of a prescription whilst the patient 
waits. ** Send Mr. Wilkins here, please." 

Five days after his visit to Mr. Wembly-Jones, 
Reynolds received a letter from that gentleman, inform- 
ing him that Mrs. Reynolds had left Canterbury in 
October, 1896, and taken a situation as governess at 
Margate. She was there in August, 1897. He had 
written to her at Margate, but down to the present had 
received no reply. Reynolds in answer said he would 
place the amount in his bank, that letters addressed to 
him at the hotel in Covent Garden would be forwarded, 
and that on his hearing that Mrs. Reynolds' address 
was known he would send Mr. Wembly-Jones a cheque. 

All this seems little better than beadle's talk ; but 
it is necessary as containing particulars which are links 
that must be made visible in this chain of sequences. 

Two facts Reynolds had come to discover : first that 
his wife was alive, next that she was poor. Poor she 
certainly must be, because had her income been sufficient 
to enable her to live without work, she, though a clever, 
well-read, even an accomplished woman, by which is 
meant that she sang well, played the piano well, danced 
with splendid grace, could speak French and read in 
German, a language she had taught herself, and had 
covered a range of English literature which very few 
young ladies have ever heard about, — ^was one of the last 
of her sex to have dreamt of offering her services in a 
walk of life whose thankless and underpaid toil she 
would speak of with pity and aversion. Evidently she 
had started a school and failed. He was moved to 
think of her as alone and struggling, as alone and poor 
in a world where to be poor is to entitle man or woman 
to the sympathy of the mongrel dog, that despite fleas 
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and the mange is taught by Nature how to earn a 
living; to rejoice in the sunshine and exalt with com- 
placency its stumpy vibrio of taiL And the emotion 
thus induced quickened yet that subtle and finely burn- 
ing desire which his reason declined to recognize. But 
then he would argue in varying terms over and over 
again, ** If suddenly she found me loathsome enough to 
abandon eight years ago^ when I was comdy and 
younger, how shall it be now, if she meets me and sees 
me with this broken faoe^ this changed and charged 
expression ? if she should see the man she had shrunk 
from and hissed at and forsaken, clothed in a trunk of 
flesh moulded by the fingers of the breaker and painted 
by the viewless brush of the island's spirit of solitude I " 
In short, he feared to meet her, dreading the horror 
and wrath which would flame in him and consume him 
and make a pitiful wretch of him, if, forgiving the past, 
he opened his arms to her, and if, neglectfiil of that past, 
she spumed him and turned from him as at Chepstow 
Place, as on board the Flying Spur^ as at Falmouth, 
when she departed without giving him a single look. 

When he was on the island his heart clamoured for 
the civilization of great cities. His dreams were of 
crowded streets and bustling shops. Now that he was 
in the middle of the greatest city the world has ever 
probably known, he began to pine for the repose of the 
country, or the hundred pictures of the coast. He was 
consistent, however, in his dislike of London. His 
might have been likened to the case of a man who, 
having received a blow on the head, loses a sense, it 
may be taste or smell, or both. Reynolds associated 
London with his marriage. His marriage was intel- 
lectually a knock on the head, and it extinguished all 
capacity of relishing London. It was not because he 
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believed his wife to be in Margate that he resolved to 
spend a month or two in Ramsgate. As you have just 
heard, he trembled at the idea of meeting her, not 
because he did not most passionately desire to behold 
her, but because he feared the moral, the ruining con- 
sequences to himself of an encounter. But even sup- 
posing Lucretia to be in Margate, that town was as far 
from Ramsgate as Ramsgate from Deal, or Deal from 
Dover, and there was no more reason why he should 
come across her in Ramsgate than if he remained in 
London or vindicated his pre-nuptial aspirations by 
making the tour he had planned for his honeymoon. 

He liked the old town of Ramsgate ; he had spent 
many a holiday there in his boyhood. His recollection 
of its embracing piers, the bright enfolded water of the 
harbour reflecting the red or brown of the drooping 
sail of the smack or collier, the sparkle of windows 
looking eastwards over the edge of the low white 
ramparts, the placid hours he had passed in fishing over 
the side of a boat when to the thrilling tug at the baited 
hook he would strike and haul up hand over hand a 
plaice as big as a turbot who made sport choice and 
delicious by the resistance of its heavy curved shape in 
the water ; his recollection of these and more, when 
life was young and the blood romped through his heart, 
and the horizon of the passing year was gay with the 
pennons hoisted by hope, or remembered as pleasures, 
freshened him to the very spirit, as the salt sweet breath 
of the sea vivifies and enriches to the inmost depths of 
existence ; and one morning about three weeks after his 
arrival in London he packed his portmanteau and drove 
to Charing Cross Station. 

It was the month of June, a pleasant month in Old 
England, nowhere pleasanter than by the sea when the 
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octsui t>lgiMh her ffbs of wood and slidl and sand with 
the cotoofcd and odoroos p co da oe of tfie land. In 
Aostralta he had added Soar tfaoosand i n wn i h to tfie 
^alne of Goodhait's bonds by ymduil speodatian or 
wise imrcstment, and hisinoome was abont six hundred 
a jrear* On this axnoont a singLe man may, if he is dis- 
creet, make a fignie. He cannot; indeed, mn a theatre; 
or start a Loadoa daily paper, or rac^ or hoep a yacht, 
but he can, for instance, when he arrives at such a place 
as Ramsgate, treat himself to the best hotel, and diis 
Reynolds did, pnttii^ his name down as John Goodhart 
This hotel is situated on the East Cliff, and bears the 
name of a bland old politician who was long a Lofd 
Warden and rememberable for his aflSrmation : "That 
on the advice of his doctors he dropped port for a 
year, at the end of which the gout had not only returned 
in full force, but had made room for seven even worse 
fiends, so that he not only had to wridie under his 
disease but also under the memory of having lost twelve 
months of port wine to no purpose." 

Reynolds arrived in time for the faUe d^kite^ and 
then strolled out to view the place. Ram^ate, it is 
said, has been greatly improved by its new road and 
the disappearance of parts of the old town. The im- 
provement is much the same as that made by the 
erection of a red-brick jerry-built villa in the midst of 
houses whose architecture is Tudor or older yet, where 
everything but this flaunting piece of worse than cockney 
impertinence, with its farthing aflfectations of porch and 
pillar, its carrot-haired roof and impudent assertion of 
bay window, where everything else breathes in a poetry 
of soft and happy keeping, style blending with style, 
shadow with shadow, decay with decay, until the soft 
and pure rhythm, the adjustment of harmonies, the 
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gradual but beautiful revelation of meaning both in 
man's work and time's relation with his work, make an 
idyl or sonnet of the spot. 

This was much about Reynolds' judgment of the 
improved Ramsgate he viewed as he strolled, with 
memory eagerly and fondly painting the old sea town, 
with its gap of harbour street betwixt two cliffs, like 
Dumpton Gap a little way beyond, its terraces of chalk, 
in those days undisfigured by the railway station and 
the black hole of tunnel that belches sulphurous vapour 
at the glaring advertisements hung up just outside, its 
spacious stage of sands on which were enacted a hundred 
agreeable buffooneries — the fat women screaming with 
laughter on the galloping donkey ; the milkman limping 
under cans and yelping ''Goat's milk fresh from the 
cow;" the sweet song of the brandy-ball man; the 
orgies in the surf '' where shrieked the timid and stood 
still the brave ; " where elderly men fell out of machines 
like little cottages, and disappeared in foam ; where 
figures of blubber bobbed and vanished ; where girls 
who, when apparelled for the esplanade looked a dream 
of fair women, emerged in shrunk and clinging 
shapes, pallid, hair-wrenched, and sexless to the male 
eye. 

It was the hour of sunset Over the levels between 
Minster and Sandwich the red light was streaming in 
pennons of glory which certain large clouds over the 
town reverberated and despatched in a delicate orange 
into the liquid velvet softness over France. Yonder, 
opposite Deal and Walmer, were the Downs with a 
sea-line covered with small dim sketches of ships 
motionless in the distance. Reynolds leaned upon the 
rail that stops people from falling over the cliff, and 
gazed at that remote prospect of water. A head wind 
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had forced him to brii^ up there e^fat j^ears ago in 
the Flying Sfur^ with Lacretia on board disdainii^ 
him, acting indeed as though she loathed hint Eig^t 
years s^ ! Right opposite, a collier was slowly flap* 
ping along for Ramsgate harbour; her sails were 
coloured by the sun-glow, and they panted like the 
human breast as she strove with the stream of tide. 
Eight years ago! Where was Lucretia now? To- 
morrow he would go to work to find out if she was 
at Margate, and if she was in that town he would 
instruct Mr. Wembly-Jones to send her the money, for 
which he would remit his cheque. He could not en- 
dure to think of her as alone and poor and struggling. 
How could he tell but that she might be in actual 
want? 

The dusk drew down and found him watching the 
sea. A few people paced the esplanade to and fro. The 
lights of the Goodwins sparkled, and the Calais lantern 
glanced its lightning into the distant gloom. Yonder 
lurid spark is the brilliant star which the Frenchman's 
kindly hand has set upon the forehead of his rock of 
Gris Nez. A band was playing somewhere, but not 
too near to trouble the weaving mind Lights, like 
the glowing tips of cigars, burnt at the ends of the 
piers, whose dark curves framed a gleaming shadow, 
restful with slumbering shapes of moored craft, a rest 
not broken by a vision of white wing creeping from 
seawards betwixt the pier-heads like a wreath of mist 
in the sad colour of the dawn. 

What was that light making the dark atmosphere 
look sultry with its tincture as of volcanic vomit beyond 
the Goodwins ? It was the rising moon. She lifted a 
swollen, distorted bulk, freed herself from the clinging 
draperies of the atmosphere and soared into an orb of 
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brilliance, rolling down the water under her a fan-shaped 
river of brightness. 

Some one stopped just behind Reynolds. He turned 
to see who it was who stood so close, and beheld his 
wife, in the cold clear glow, watching the moon. 



CHAPTER XIII 

AT RAMS6ATE 

SHE stood so close that he could see the stars of 
the moonlight in her eyes. Her face was pale 
as marble in that sheen. She was dressed in dark 
clothes that expressed her figure, and her sailor hat 
was of coloured straw. She gave him no more heed 
than she bestowed on the people who passed. The 
lovely picture of the rising moon and its rippling 
reflection, and the black brig sulkily stemming and 
panting to the right of the flowing radiance in the sea, 
appeared to have fascinated her. 

A sensation of tightness was about his heart, and 
its pulse throbbed half strangled. His throat grew dry 
as in fever, and the sudden passion of his spirit ran a 
momentary paralysis through him, and he stood as one 
seized with tetanus after taking poison. She was before 
him even as he had viewed her spiritually from his 
fissure in the dell, pallid in the star-white light that 
clothed her. 

Who is the artist that can throw such a passage 
of life upon the mental gaze of his reader without 
shrinking from the dread of the derision that attends 
exaggeration ? 

She passed on without noticing him, for this was 
a figure to court the male eye, and she was used to 
being stared at. He watched, and then followed her. 

234 
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That "old mole i' th' earth," Goodhart! Was his 
prophecy to be fulfilled ? Was the old magic to exert 
the old spell now that she was there, stately in form, 
unchanged — unless the moon lied — by so much as a 
single stroke of the pencil of time ? 

She stopped again to look at the sea, and he halted 
and turned his back, again followed when she moved, 
and so kept her in sight down Augusta Road into 
the Bellevue Road, where she vanished. But he had 
marked the house she entered, and presently passed 
it and read the number. It was a road mainly of poor 
lodging-houses. 

He returned to the esplanade and sat down to 
think. His heart had cooled ; memory had flooded 
and chilled him as the night with its cold moisture 
descends upon the sea. 

Moonlight makes all things beautiful. Says Words- 
worth — 

" The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare." 

But it had not adorned the beauty of Lucretia by 
throwing over her its concealing ethereal veil of silver. 
In eight years she had not physically changed ; he 
was sure of that. If materially she had not altered, 
why should he expect or hope that she had morally 
altered? What right had he to believe that her pas- 
sionless nature was not still as frosty as it was eight 
years ago, with its ice-bleak presence of a form of 
chastity that was a distemper of mind ? And if this 
was true, would it not be equally true to predict that 
the revelation of his identity, the confession of his 
individuality as Francis Reynolds would provoke pre- 
cisely the same disgust, induce exactly the same horror 
Q 
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and ictqIskxi vliich had Mlfinlftl hcf ouiiuge and 
made of her a moral phoMMDCDOo ? 

This was a consideratiofi that b i aa ghl his bfows 
together, aad his hand l^ h le ned npoa his stidc For 
he knew himself well enoi ^ to oaderstand that his 
sdf-fespect as a man. that the hoooor in wtkh it is the 
dotjr of evcfy man to hold ins own character, seeing that 
to die degree of hoooor a man does himsrif is the 
dignity of his manhood lifted, most bSl iii e tii e va hly 
into roin if he again cooited and gained the avusioo 
whidi had despatched her to her bedioom finom the 
chnich,and filled his anns with the killing m oc ke i y of a 
phantom. 

He resolved to porsoe a ooorse, and walked to the 
hold. He entered the reading-room, and seated himsdf 
at a desk at a table and wrote to Mr. Wembly-Jooes : 
"I am here, and fay accident have d iscover e d that the 
Mrsw Reynolds whom jtoo were good enoi^ to inqoire 
about is lodging at 28; Bdle Voe Road, in this town. 
Will >-ou kindly send her the enclosed draft for jf 150^ 
statii^ the facts as I rdated them to >*oo, and oU^, 
etc ? " He signed the name of Jcim Goodhart 

He mosed a bit after writing and stamping his letter. 
Soppose, he thoc^t, on receipt of this money Locretia 
leaves Ramsgate ? I may be unable to trace her 2^;ain. 
And he plausibly r ep r esented to himself that his desire 
to hold her in view was because she was obviously poor 
and apparently alone and might want a friend. The 
judgment isalwajrs willing to bebetra)^ byone'stastes 
rather than be controlled fay one's interests. He entered 
the hall and posted the letter. 

^ The morning," said a gentleman who next day was 
seated at breakfast at the same table with Rejrncdds, 
** is always the pleasantest part of the seaside in June^ 
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when fine. The dip, then the breakfast, then the pipe. 
Where does tobacco discharge so delicate a richness, 
so nutty an aroma, as by the sea? The fresh fried 
sole for breakfast yields a sweetness and flavour it 
never delivers inland. There is a savouriness, by the 
sea, in the incense sent up by the dish of eggs and 
bacon which must often make the gods lament their 
divinity as a form of being which requires neither palate 
nor stomach." 

This rhapsodist, who was rather deaf, and who had 
told Reynolds that he was a stockbroker with a great 
taste for literature, in which he had sought eminence 
without achieving it; this man who had informed 
Reynolds in the smoking-room that he had read 
Burton's " Anatomy *' fourteen times, that he possessed 
the first folio edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, and that 
he had refused six hundred pounds for a collection of 
autographs from Wycliflfto the Prince Consort, might have 
added to his list of the engaging pleasures of the sea- 
side on a fine June morning, the breakfasting at an open 
window which frames a broad plain of water sparkling 
with sun-stars, over whose surface, firm ruled against the 
sky, glide shapes of steamer and sailing-ships — ^the 
solemn mail-boat, stately in sentiency of human life, of 
precious freight, of beautiful enginery, of elegance in 
mould of hull ; the cargo tramp that, perceptive of the 
under-manned look-out aboard her, strains the eyes of 
her hawse-pipes at the sea from her rearing bows ; that 
coster of the coast, the barge, discolouring the water 
under her with dyes of red mainsail and white topsail. 
Pleasant, also, is it to breakfast in the fanning of the 
fresh salt air, to the stealthy seething of waters upon 
the sands and rocks, to the thin undistracting orchestra 
composed of the town band afar, piano organs muffled 
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found the Goma; Uackcned minstids apoo the beach, 
human voices callii^ €x £npDg, the vibratioa of beD^ 
the cries of the hawker, faint as though in partial vacuo, 
blendii^ and contained within that frame of open 
window, with the hollow dome on h^h full of blue air 
and moving clouds. 

Before and during breakfast Reynolds had kept a 
look-out for his wife. He was consumed with the desire 
to behold her fay daylight One road to the town, from 
the place where she lived, would carry her past the north 
and east windows of the hotel How did she occupy the 
day? Did she teach, and if so, at a school, or did she 
receive pupils? After breakfast he went for a walk. 
His heart prompted his legs, and he made for the 
harbour by way of Augusta Road and the road in which 
Lucretia lodgol He looked at the house as he slowly 
passed — a somevrfiat dingy, pooriy draped, fifth-rate 
lodging-house,' whose character was not improved by die 
yells of a man gutting fish at a barrow opposite the door, 
with a couple of cats rubbing themselves against his 
feamaught trousers, and by another fellow with a basket 
on his arm, tr>ang to burst through the first man's 
shouts of "Beautiful fresh soles" by bawling, in ear- 
splitting notes, "Ho, the beautiful fresh Pegwell Bay 
shrimpsw" Lucretia was not to be seen. 

He walked on, lost in thought about her, and passed 
through the pier gates into a scene that was as familiar 
to him then as it had been a quarter of a century before. 
It was a richly coloured picture of English longshore 
life. The breeze filled it with motion. In places it was 
a dance of prisms. Every flag rippled and waved sea- 
wards ; the wherries swayed upon the pulsation of the 
waters ; shadows like that of gigantic fingers ran through 
the white heights of hoisted canvas ; marble-like forms 
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of sea-gulls hovered on tremorless wings between the 
pier-heads, where the surface of the brine glanced and 
frolicked with the splendour of a herring shoal. 
Reynolds, pensive with memories of boyhood, watched 
a tug head slowly out, slapping her wake of foam at the 
mud-barge she towed. A cluster of large pleasure-* 
boats called yachts lay at the pier steps, and their 
captains were competing for fares in voices which could 
be heard half a mile off. Some way this side lay the 
lifeboat reposing peacefully at her buoy, a noble, a 
significant symbol of the life of the sea to the sailor. 
One of those yacht-masters on the pier was exhorting 
the public to step on board his swift and lovely ship and 
sail to the Goodwin Sands, where they would land to 
play at cricket — an incident of travel to boast of on 
their return home; and hard by was the lifeboat, so 
fraught with memories of those same deadly Goodwins 
that you might almost fancy, if you pressed your ear 
against one of her thwarts, whispers of tragedies, breath- 
ings such as fabrics made sentient by their burden and 
business of humanity converse with would penetrate to 
your consciousness and group upon your spiritual retina 
many shocking, many wild, many ghastly visions. What 
sailor but knows them ? The dead bodies lashed in the 
lee mizzen-rigging, men who had drowned in the freezing 
foam when the mast went, watched by a shivering crowd 
of wretches in the fore-top ; the saloon of the stranded 
liner with the dead bodies of nuns and others floating 
about ; the streaming, reddening flare that lights up the 
sea for miles, and flings upon the flying raven wings of 
the storm a low sullen radiance, in which the rocket of 
the lightship flashes and fades. 

"Would you like to go for an hour's row, sir? 
Beautiful day for a sail. Some nice fishin' ter be 'ad — 
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fine pcNiliB*, oodhn's loag as ny ann^ saud an 
elderly man, comiiig up to Reynolds. 

His Cxe was like the inside of a cnunpet with its 
reooUectioos of small-pox, and, dioi^ the dog days 
were not far off) he wore a ydlov suu' w estu ; and 
lom^ied in brcedies as heavy as winter blankets. 

'Aren't yon Joe Cooper?" said Reynolds. 



'* I remember yon twenty-five years 9igck Have yon 
been here ever since? 

''Ay, ever since I was bom. So*d father. So'd hb 
father. Shall I get the bort ready, sir?" 

** How's old John Goldsmith?* 

"Old John! him as 'ad the P£b/f Why, e' comes 
down 'ere three years ago, jnst where we're a-standin', 
and, arter looldn' at 'is PUai, 'e says, ' Joe^' he says says 
he; 'the ole bort lies safe.' 'Ay, safe enoi^^' says L 
' I feeb a bit tired,' says he; in a soft way. ' I think Fll 
go and loy down.' Loy down he did, and he's still 
aloyin'. William," he bawled, 'got any bait in that 
there can ? " 

Reynolds gave him two shillings, and walked away. 
He had fished so much in his day that he wanted no 
more of that sport He went on the pier, but all the 
time that he walked his eyes hunted for a sight of 
Lucretia. But throughout that day he saw nothing of 
her, though he was studiously much about, on the 
sands, on the west pier and west cliff, and at ten o'clock 
that night, when he sat in the smoking-room conversing 
with the stockbroker and one or two others, he had not 
seen her. 

Next morning he received a letter from Mr. Wembly- 
Jones, acknowledging the receipt of his cheque for one 
hundred and fifty pounds^ and informing him that he 
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had sent the money to Mrs. Reynolds at the address 
given by Mr. Goodhart, together with the particulars 
which he had been asked to communicate. He added 
that he did not doubt that Mrs. Reynolds would do 
herself the pleasure to call upon Mr. Goodhart to 
personally thank him for his kindness. This was 
naturally Reynolds' expectation, but he did not suppose 
that she would call in the morning. 

On his return, however, to the hotel to lunch, a 
card was given to him, and the porter said that a lady 
had called to see him, and that she would come s^ain at 
half-past four. The card bore the engraved name of 
Mrs. Reynolds, and she had written her address in the 
corner. He had flattered himself that he had schooled 
his face and drilled his spirit into qualifying him for 
such a meeting as to betray on his side no more than 
if indeed he was veritably the man he personated, but 
as he walked to the luncheon-table with his wife's 
card in his hand he was conscious of a perturbation, 
a hurry and tumult of mind, a collision and recoil 
of sensations which assured him it was vastly well, 
truly, that he had not met his wife without this 
advice of her coming. Indeed, he could scarcely swallow 
the meal he ordered, and when his acquaintance, the 
literary stockbroker, asked from an adjacent table if he 
would join him in a shilling trip in one of the pleasure- 
boats that afternoon, the answer he received was so 
abrupt in a person whose demeanour was uniformly 
mild, somewhat melancholy, but pleasantly flavoured 
with geniality, that the stockbroker thought that Mr. 
Goodhart must be feeling ill, and looked at him for a 
little while in friendly inquiry. 

Reynolds, conceiving that the ordeal of the first 
meeting with his wife would lose in tension if it were 
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unwitnessed, asked for a private room in whidi to 
receive his visitor, and at half-past foor he was pacing 
its carpet Precisely at the time named in the messa^ 
the knuckles of a waiter drummed on the door, which 
was flung wide open and ''Mrs, Reynolds, sir,** was 
announced in a strong German accent. 

Reynolds stood with his back to the light, and bowed 
low with a tranquillity that would have reassured any 
secret spectator who had been his well-wisher. Had 
the moon the night before last told a flattering tale? 
Had she deceived him with her cold pencils of white 
Inightness? It is a fact that eight j^ears had robbed 
Lucretia of nothing and had added something ; as the 
red rose of June is to the same red rose of July, was 
Lucretia of the altar in St Stephen's Church to the Mrs. 
Reynolds who sank her head in a queenly movement to 
Mr. Goodhart. Hers indeed had been some trial of 
poverty, not severe ; but no discipline of maternity, no 
death of babe nor anxiety of always ailing child, no 
kitchen murmurous with grievances and the poor pay 
of a shipmaster as a thread for the pearls of the faith of 
Hymen. She was richer in colour, fuller and rounder 
in figure than when they had parted ; but one charac- 
teristic time had wrought no change in, and this was 
the inherent quality of coldness in the residual expres- 
sion of her face, which, had she been ugly, would have 
ascended to the degree of a virile austerity. But though 
her beauty held this element in solution, it was present 
and visible as the label of her nature, and Re)molds at 
a glance saw that if Lucretia had not lost in external 
charm as a woman, neither had anything come on the 
spiritual side to help her as a woman. 

Her sailor's hat suited her, and her dress fitted her. 
Her left hand was gloved. He could not know at once 
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if she wore his ring. She put her right hand behind her 
in search of her pockety and said, with calmness a little 
coloured with the glow of gratitude, ** I have the pleasure 
of addressing Mr. Goodhart ? " 

Again he bowed, and begged her to sit. There was 
clearly nothing in the sound of his voice that struck her. 
Her demeanour proved this ; it was the self-possession 
of a lady in the presence of a stranger. 

" I received this morning this letter," she said, 
producing it, " from my father's solicitor, Mr. Wembly- 
Jones. He enclosed your cheque for one hundred and 
fifty pounds, for which I do not know how to express my 
gratitude to you. The story you told him is naturally 
of the deepest interest to me, and I shall feel greatly 
obliged if you can add an}rthing to what Mr. Wembly- 
Jones writes." 

''I fear I can add nothing," said Reynolds, in a 
low but steady voice. ''It was my duty as a man 
and a sailor to carry out this poor shipwrecked fellow's 
wishes. It has given me no trouble; it has been 
a pleasure. I could enter into the feelings that 
governed him as he wrote. I wish I had preserved 
his letter." 

So far absolutely nothing in his voice nor in his 
aspect to invite her regard outside the interest of the 
subject she had called about. 

** You may have been told," she said, " that Captain 
Reynolds was my husband." 

" Oh yes." 

** Do you believe he is dead ? Mr. Wembly- Jones 
does not seem to consider your discovery of his letter a 
proof of his death." 

'* He wrote in words such as only a man who is 
convinced that his death is at hand would use." 
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'And yet that is no pfooL He mi^lit have been 
taken off the island" 

"Would not you have heard fitom him?* 

She was silent whilst she looked at the letter she 
held, and he watched her. 

''Can yoo tell me when his letter was dated ?" she 



' To the best of my recoUectioo,'' he answered, ** it 
was dated Janoar ^ 1892." 

" Six years ag^ I " she exclaimed, and the shadow of 
thought was on her tatcc as her large daiic ejres £aistened 
themselves on the carpet She looked up and exclaimed, 
** There has not been a line of reference to the loss oi 
his ship in the papers ! The uncertainty has been veiy 
hard to bear. But time reconcQes us to much." 

The waiter entered with a tea-tray. Lucretia took 
off her gloves, and Reynolds saw his wedding-ring. 

"May I give you a cup, Mr. Goodhart?" said 
she. 

The same graceful posture at table ; the same fine 
motions of arm, like the swa>nng of stately branches 
in summer winds ; the same flower-like curve <^ neck ; 
the same glow of hair and brilliancy of teeth! The 
magic was there, and the spell was working — but in 
a way. 

" Shall I call you Captain Goodhart ? " 

" No, madam ; I have given up the sea." 

" You retired as captain ? " 

^ I am Mr. John Goodhart In the Merchant Service 
we are not entitled to be called captains ; we are master 



mariners." 



it 



Will you tell me about that island ? " 
^ I will tell you what I saw, and what my chief officer 
reported." 
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When he used the words " chief officer/' she looked 
at him intently, under slightly knitted brows, as though 
something in the tone in which he pronounced the words 
affected her ; but the expression vanished like the shadow 
of a cloud crossing a brook, and she listened with single- 
hearted attention. 

" The island is called Santo Crista It is about a 
mile long, and not a mile broad. It rears a green hill in 
the middle, out of which, halfway down, spout two 
cascades. Its foreshore is of white coral sand. It's an 
island of which something could be made were it situated 
in a lake on an estate." 

" Did the officer see no signs of Captain Reynolds } " 
" None." 

" If he died on the island *' She did not like to 

continue. 

" Nature is kind," said Reynolds, calmly and gravely, 
'' and in six years she would not only have found him a 
tomb, but ornamented his resting-place with a memorial 
— a bush, a little growth of flowers." 

" It is shocking to me to think of his dying on that 
island. Was he alone, do you think ? " 

" I should say so. Few ships sight that bit of land. 
Had we not been blown out of our course, we should not 
have come within fifty miles of it. Then, again, the 
mere circumstance of his letter about you lying nailed 
on top of a chest in a cave for nearly six years proves 
that the island was unvisited. Anybody who landed 
and explored the island would find the cave and take 
the letter." He paused and added, "Have you any 
children ? " 

" No," she answered, with an expression of face which 
he readily translated into an emotion of tingling self- 
consciousnessi but it never could have been so construed 
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by a stranger. ^ How did yoa find out where I lived, 
Mr. Goodhart?" 

It was necessary to fib. He was acting a part ; the 
actor most tell lies off the stage as well as <ml He was 
Goodhart to this spectator, and he must play up to the 
part, just as though he was King Lear or Jostgh Sur£atce^ 
watched by rows and tiers. 

* I saw you on the esplanade the other evening; and 
ascertained your name, which induced me to inquire 
after your address^ in the conviction that, if I was mis- 
takeUy a plain explanation of the facts would be accepted 
by you as my apology." 

Never was falsehood nearer the truth nor more 
satisfying. He saw that she was not displeased by the 
initial curiosity the incident implied. He had mani- 
festly been attracted by her appearance, had asked who 
she was, had been surprised on hearing her name, 
sought her address, and taken his chance of her proving 
the woman he wanted. She b^^ to put on her 
gloves. 

"How do you think," she asked, "did my poor 
unfortunate husband contrive to clothe and feed himself 
on that wretched lonely island ? " 

Reynolds gravely shook his head, and slightly 
shrugged his shoulders, as though he should say, " How 
can I tell ? " 

She rose. "Is Mrs. Goodhart with you?** she 
asked, with a smile that was easily interpreted into 
meaning that " if Mrs. Goodhart is here, I will formally 
call upon her." 

"Mrs. Goodhart has been lying in her grave in 
Sydney since 1878," answered Reynolds. 

She bowed her head in apology for asking the 
question. 
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"I wish you to believe, Mr. Goodhart, that I am 
deeply obliged to you for your kindness." 

"Nothing could have given me more pleasure. I 
trust this may not be our only meeting." 

" Are you making any stay here ? " 

'' I like the place, and shall linger until I weary of 
it. And you, Mrs. Reynolds ? " 

" Oh, I'm a fixture, I'm afraid. My mornings and 
afternoons are occupied. One must live, Mr. Goodhart 
Women's opportunities are fearfully limited. If I 
had been bom a man, I should not teach for a living. 
This money is a great godsend." She looked away 
to the window, and her fine eyes wore the softened 
glow which tells of abstraction, but she was back 
again in a second. " So many, many thanks for your 
kindness." 

She extended her hand. He clasped but released 
it swiftly ; then opened the door and attended her as 
far as a corridor that led to the hall, bowed, and returned 
to sit down and think. 

It will seem incredible that Lucretia should not 
have recognized her husband. Put it thus : for six or 
seven years you have thought of a man as dead. The 
conviction of his death is a custom, and custom lies 
upon us '' like a weight, heavy as frost and deep almost 
as life." Suppose this man to reappear, absolutely 
transformed in aspect, would you, without information, 
accept him as the person you know is dead ? You 
might witness features physiological and moral to 
suggest resemblance, but this resemblance would be 
accident, and not revelation ; and, short of revelation, 
you are bound by the custom of your thought to believe 
the person you knew dead, and the same man, when 
he presents himself, another. How stood the thing 
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with this couple? In the first places it had been a 
sailor's courtship. She had not seen half as much of 
him in the wooing-time as she would have seen had he 
filled a shore appointment Next, she had not been a 
wife to him. She could not found herself on such 
knowledge as would have been hers had they lived 
tc^ether. She had abandoned him on her wedding- 
day, and believed him dead after eight years, during 
which time she had not heard of him or set eyes on 
him, and memory now was holding only the image of 
him as he figured whilst he courted her — a fugitive 
figure, thanks to his calling. Here he was now as 
Goodhart, not as Re)molds ; so changed in face, he had 
started and not known himself when, for the first time 
after twenty months, he had looked at himself in a 
looking-glass in a cabin in the Chanticleer. The sight 
of his left eye was so impaired that he could barely see 
with it The orb was lustreless and charged the face 
with a new expression. He used spectacles for reading, 
and pince-nez for surveying distant objects. His left 
eyebrow and side of the head were warped by the 
healing of the wound, and this, combined with the 
blow which had wrecked one side of the mouth, com- 
pleted a metamorphosis, of which other features were 
the white hair and grey beard and mustache, a singular 
modification in his normal enunciation owing to the 
damage done to the mouth, a shadow of melancholy 
that had never before been visible — that is, in Lucretia's 
time. It was inconceivable that the wife, believing the 
man dead, should translate this unfamiliar figure of 
Mr. John Goodhart into her husband, Frank Reynolds. 
She had not done so, and when Reynolds returned to 
the private sitting-room, whose atmosphere still cherished 
the memory in fragrance of her presence, he felt that 
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he was as dead to her as though he occupied the grave 
he had dug for his friend. 

This had been a meeting that had imposed a des- 
perate restraint on him, and now that the pressure was 
removed, his spirits and feelings swelled into turbulency, 
and he paced the room deeply agitated. As his passions 
cooled, he asked himself. What should he do ? Nothing 
was more certain than that his wife, unchanged by time, 
unsoftened by experiences, was still that same Lucretia 
of the altar, who had repulsed him after she had vowed 
before God to love, honour, and obey him. But he 
loved her; he desired her. The secret of his heart 
was not to be concealed from his understanding. He 
thought her a nobler-looking, a more beautiful woman 
now than when he had first met and fallen in love with 
her. What depth of spirituality in those dark eyes! 
How sudden, like the play of light, was the sweetness 
of her smile ! How tranquil her brow, as virginal to 
his, her husband's eyes, as an angeFs who in this world 
was a little child ! How resolved the expression of 
her bright lips ! How excellent, in this ignoble world 
of carnal sensation, whether of finger, or nose, or eye, 
that spirit of chastity which had held her from him I 
He must woo and try to win her as Groodhart. 

But though in his wife's unchanged nature he thought 
he saw the necessity for this, it was a prospect his vanity 
by no means relished. Good God ! what would be his 
feelings to find himself accepted as Goodhart^ when 
he had been spumed as Reynolds? to find himself 
accepted as another man by the wife who would have 
none of the real man ? It was enough to make him feel 
jealous of himself as Goodhart 1 

Next afternoon, at about five o'clock, Reynolds was 
seated with his acquaintance the stockbroker on a 
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bench on the East CliflT. A veiy floweiy young lady 
of about thirty-eight passed. She was powdered and 
vermillioned under a white veil to the aspect of about 
twenty ; eyes doctored by pigments into an expression 
of lickerish langour, dangerous to old and middle-aged 
men ; round in hip, plump and clean in waist, ripe in 
bust. 

** Ha ! " exclaimed the stockbroker, fetching a s^^h, 
and following the gaudy nymph with his eyes ; and the 
rhapsodist burst out, ^How beautiful and m)rsterious 
is that creature — ^Woman ! Think of the loveliness of 
her shape, its marvellous adaptability to the purposes 
for whidi it is intended, her power of germinating^ the 
rapture she can excite, the inspiration she can fire the 
imagination with, the mighty or the mean actions she 
can induce the performance of; think of her, too^ as 
incarnating that holy mundane trinity — ^wife, mother, 
sister ! Mr. Goodhart, of all God's miracles, woman is 
the greatest" 

"And what is your opinion of man?" asked 
Reynolds, a little drily. 

" I have the highest opinion of man in the aggregate ; 
but the individual man does not always recommend 
himself to me. He does not always pay his bills ; he 
tells lies ; he runs away with your wife." 

" With the greatest of all muacles ? " 

" Yes, he'll even go so far as that. But the aggrq^te 
man! Look at that noble steamer yonder. Look at 
that pier down there. Feel the rumble of the train 
passing through the tunnel cut in the solid chalk on 
which we are seated. It's not man's failures that should 
dismay us ; it is his achievements that should astonish 
and stimulate us. He comes into the world with five 
senses only ; in most cases these senses are defective. 
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His knowledge is limited to his capacity of perceiving 
by these senses. And their doubtful reports are to be 
construed by that fallible organ the brain. Thus 
slenderly and, indeed, almost impotently equipped, the 
man you ask me my opinion of points to the noble 
bridge that spans the river, to the locomotive shrieking 
into the tunnel, to the steamship tearing with iron tooth 
through the mad heart of the living gale, to the message 
that passes to the Antipodes in the twinkling of a star. 
Think of these products of five senses only, two or three 
of them abortive, depending in their poor efforts to 
report aright on the interpretation of that misleading 
condition of life, the human reason. I say that, on the 
terms of his existence, man's achievements are god-like." 

" Not bad for a stockbroker," thought Reynolds, who 
sincerely agreed with the rhapsodist. 

Just then Lucretia turned the comer of the esplanade. 
As she approached, Reynolds stood up, and raised his 
cap. The stockbroker, after a glance at this further 
illustration of the greatest miracle, walked off. They 
saluted each other. They agreed that it was a fine 
evening. 

"I should like to hear more of What's the 

name of the island ? " said she. 

'' Santo Cristo. Won't you sit ? " 

She took the place vacated by the rhapsodist She 
was slightly flushed ; it was not the heat She was fresh 
from teaching, and all the while she had walked from 
the house, she was secretly resenting the manner in 
which her two pupils' mamma had expressed her regret 
that Lilian's handwriting should show no signs of im- 
provement, and that Violet's spelling should continue 
wretched. 

'' As if / had had any share in giving those creatures 

R 
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their brains ! " thought the proud and passionless Lucretia 
as she left the house, which was in Wellington Crescent 

*'I don't think that I could add a sentence to the 
description I gave you yesterday/' said Reynolds. ** If s 
just a poor little uninhabited island. Nothing, I should 
suppose, could live upon it but a man or a sea-bird." 

^ If my husband had been taken off by a ship, should 
not I have heard ? " 

" Undoubtedly, either through the owners of his ship 
or from himself" 

^ What do you really tUnk ? " she asked, fastening 
her full dark eyes upon him. 

" You are reconciled to the idea of his death ? ** 

** His ship was never accounted for after she sailed, 
and I am forced to believe that he is dead." 

"Since you are reconciled, I should hold to diat 
view if I were you. Had you been married long before 
he sailed ? " 

" No," she answered, slightly contracting her brow as 
she looked at the French coast, which was lifted in a 
delicate orange mirage, and hovered like a cloud over 
the sea-line. 

" Do you like Ramsg^te ? " he asked. 

"Yes, but no*: the reason that keeps me in it 
There is nothing that worries the nerves so much as 
teaching stupid children, whose mothers think them 
clever and capable of rapid progress." 

He looked at her with a quiet face, when again she 
gave him a steady view of her profile, which was the 
aspect of her beauty he most admired, whilst she gazed 
at the French coast. 

** You have friends here^ of course ? " 

'* None ; I have not been here long enough to form 
acquaintances. Besides, teaching makes one unsociable. 
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I used to think schoolmasters disagreeable company, 
because they bring with them the peremptory, domineer- 
ing, correcting ways they employ in the schoolroom. I 
am afraid, if I went into society, people would find me 
objectionable for the same reason — which, indeed, I 
can't help, for one contracts bad habits insensibly in 
this world of all sorts of misdemeanours." She rose. 
" Good afternoon, Mr. Groodhart.*' 

" I am sorry you should be in a hurry." 

" I am not in a hurry. I am going to my lodgings 
to drink a cup of tea," said she, with a smile. 

^' Will you do me the pleasure to drink tea with me 
at the hotel ? I am a stranger here, and I assure you 
your society is a singular privilege which you will not 
allow me to lose for a cup of tea ? " 

"I shall be very pleased," she answered, without 
hesitation. "I'm sure your thoughtful kindness, the 
trouble you have taken in carrying out my husband's 
wishes, make me very glad, indeed, to meet you." 

Naturally, as a lady whose income was very limited 
indeed, and who was obliged to teach in order to live 
she was greatly touched by the kindness of the man 
who had taken the trouble to find her out that he 
might hand her the handsome and welcome sum of 
one hundred and fifty pounds, her husband's farewell 
gift 

They walked slowly to the hotel. 



CHAPTER XIV 
A RESCUE 

AS they walked, Reynolds said to Lucretia, ''It is 
sad that you should be obliged to follow an 
uncongenial calling for a living. Mr. Wembly-Jones 
told me that your income was small — I think he said 
seventy pounds a year." 

Mr. Wembly-Jones had said nothing of the sort ; but 
then, Reynolds thought that he knew what he was 
talking about 

'* It is less than that," answered Lucretia, with her 
cheek warmed by a little colour discharged into it by 
half a dozen different feelings. " Indeed, it is barely 
sixty." 

Their eyes met as she spoke, and she witnessed a 
sympathy that was deeper than any that could give life 
to pity in a stranger in his look. He saw a sudden 
trouble of mind as of perplexity in the shadow her 
brow took, and in the compression of her lips. 

"Had I thought of it," said he, "I might, on 
learning the name of your father, have found out where 
you lived by looking at his will. Your trustee would 
have given me your address." 

" There were two, and both are dead." 

" Who sends you your money ? " 

** It is received by the bank and forwarded to me. 
Mr. Wembly-Jones told me that you were an Australian." 

244 
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Reynolds did not speak. 

" The income I receive," she said, " is derived from 
Australian bonds. I should know what they are called 
if I heard the name." 

« New South Wales ? " 

" No." 

" Victoria ? " 

*'Yes." 

" I also hold in Victoria, They are very safe." 

She asked him some questions about Australia, and 
this brought them to the hotel. 

As they entered, one of two men who were con- 
versing in the hall shrieked like a locomotive whistle 
and fell in a fit. From all parts, from offices and rooms, 
people rushed. Who was it ? Only his grace the Duke 

of . When a duke has a fit the flap is usually great 

in the barnyard that is the theatre of his exploit. 
A duke's a duke. Reynolds and Lucretia blended 
their gaze in an expression of awe at the noble figure 
(five feet eight) as it was lifted and carried away. 

" Who is it ? " asked Reynolds of a waiter. 

The fellow told him. 

" What was the matter ? " 

" A fit, sir. But it's well known his viscera's wore 
out" 

After an uncontrollable fit of laughter, Reynolds 
ordered tea for two and passed with Lucretia into a 
great room and sat down with her at a table at an open 
window which framed the sea. When events come to 
pass, they lose the weight of meaning they held whilst 
in contemplation. Had Re}molds been told, whilst on 
the island of Santo Cristo, that a day might come when 
Jie would be sitting at tea opposite his wife in a hotel 
at Ramsgate, he personating the part of Goodhart, and 
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she accepting it to the very root of the credulity in her, 
he might, with a shrug and a smile, have held such a 
circumstance faintly possible, but in the uttermost 
degree improbable. Now that they were together he 
found the situation reasonable, logical, easy, though, to 
be sure, curious. Very soon after they had seated 
themselves, she said to him — 

" Do you know, Mr. Goodhart, that in some way 
Tm not able to explain you recall my husband.** 

"And do you know, Mrs. Reynolds," he replied, 
" that in some way I can explain you recall my wife.'' 

" Not that you are a bit like Captain Reynolds," she 
went on. ** And yet you have that sort of resemblance 
which, if you were his brother, would be called a family 
likeness." 

"You are like my wife in eyes, hair, colour, and 
figure/' said he. '* But she was slimmer, and had not 
your voice nor the power of expression I find in your 
eyes." 

Lucretia believed that she concealed her pleasure, 
the pleasure of tickled vanity: but it is seldom that 
gratification can be so obscured that its light shall not 
appear in the face. 

Reynolds' instructions for tea had been liberal. 
Strawberries and cream, prawns, brown and white 
bread, butter, cakes, and such things. He easily guessed 
that Lucretia dined in the middle of the day, and that 
her lonely repast would be very homely indeed — a 
mutton-chop say, cooked in a frying-pan, ill-dressed 
and ill-served, a lone lorn Mrs. Gummidge of a potato, 
and perhaps a sponge-cake for pudding. He had fed 
for twenty months upon fish fried in a shovel, and he 
was naturally in sympathy with Lucretia, who lived in 
a fifth-rate lodging-house. 
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If he had been pleased with his breakfast at an open 
window with a London stockbroker, we may conceive 
him immeasurably happier at tea at an open window 
with Lucretia. It was the singular case of a man who 
had resolved to woo and win, in another name, and in 
an unrecognized aspect, the handsome and indecorously 
chaste woman who had married him, and then cast him 
out as though he had been one of those abominable 
fiends whose misdeeds are recounted in Holy Writ. 
They had been married eight years. Commonly after 
eight years the most impassioned couple grow a little 
used to, if not a little tired of, each other. But here 
was a man who had got married, and had been im- 
mediately prohibited to find out what a wife meant, or 
what marriage was like. The painted dust still glorified 
this butterfly. The first love of his life still preserved 
the freshness and the glory of the dream. The virgin 
still slept in the shape of the married woman, and the 
wooing of her was to be made as sweetly and deliciously 
ardent, as though she had never been won. An odder 
contradiction in human affairs could not confound the 
understanding. Nevertheless, there they sat at tea, at 
an open window in a hotel in Ramsgate. 

He opened his purse, and took out two guineas. 

'*The mate I sent ashore," said he, "found these 
coins in the old chest to which your husband's letter 
and enclosures to you had been nailed. As they may 
have belonged to him, will you allow me to present 
them to you as mementoes of his shipwreck." 

She slightly flushed, bowed with the stateliness her 
fine figure and shape enabled her to command, and, 
taking the guineas in her hand and examining them, 
said — 

" I shall value them very much indeed." 
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''I have no doubt they belonged to him,'* said 
Reynolds, ''and that he put them into that mysterious 
old chest in preference to making a hole in the earth 
as the mariner's custom is when he meets with booty 
or disburdens himself of treasure. If he was long on 
the island his clothes would fall into rags, and he 
would be as badly off for pockets as young Colonel 
Jack." 

She looked pensively out of window, then her eyes 
came back to the money in her hand ; she examined the 
coins afresh, and put them in her purse. 

" How long were you at sea, Mr. Goodhart ? " 

" Many years." 

** It is a hard calling and badly paid." 

" Very — ^very." 

" The only charm of the ocean as a life lies in it 
making you see the world. How mean I used to feel 
sometimes when Captain Reynolds was talking about 
the places he had visited! He'd tell me about Hong 
Kong, and Calcutta, and Sydney, and Cape Town, and 
dozens of other places, and all I could answer was, ' Do 
you know Ramsgate, for I've been there ? ' " 

Reynolds was holding himself under wonderful 
control ; such control as he never could have exercised 
but for two reasons : First, he was a man of great 
intelligence, of instant sympathy, and at this particular 
juncture you will suppose that every instinct bristled 
in him with the spirit of alertness. Second, he was 
used, as a sailor, to sudden confusing and amazing 
confrontments, and had taught himself never to be at 
a loss, and this professional habit had been matured by 
his island-isolation, by months of enforced introspection, 
by frequent contemplation of contingencies, such, for 
example, as suddenly meeting his wife, and how he 
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should act» and the like. He listened to Lucretia with 
an unchanged face whilst she talked. 

" Though sailors travel far, they see little," said he. 

''I want to ask you this question whilst I think of 
it : do you suppose the sea-chest in the cave belonged 
to Captain Reynolds ? " 

" To judge from the chief officer's description of it 
I should say certainly not He considered it about 
a hundred years old." 

" I don't think I ever saw his sea-chest," said she, 
musingly. "And now another question, Mr. Groodhart. 
What chance do you think would a person, placed as 
I am, find in Australia ? " 

" A very poor chance." 

" Surely a better chance than England offers ? " 

"No; you are not a cook or a housemaid. 
Governesses are not in demand in Australia," 

" Where are they wanted ? " she exclaimed, with a 
glow of eye, a colour of temper he remembered well, 
and remembered only to admire as he again admired. 
"Where is the governess paid as a person who must 
look like a lady if she is unable to live as one? I 
started a young ladies' school at Canterbury; two 
pupils could not maintain me, and I lost money, which 
reduced my income and drove me to Margate, where I 
was most unhappy. I cannot see why governesses 
should not be wanted in Australia." 

He laughed softly, and answered that she would be 
deceiving herself if she acted under that impression. 

"Forgive my apparent curiosity," he said, "my 
desire is to be of use to you. Did not Captain Reynolds 
leave anything — any property — cash — a house ? " 

"I believe he had two or three hundred pounds 
lying in savings at the London and Westminster Bank," 
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she said, vievii^ htm stradfesHy as tiioagh strQck by 
the idea he had pat mto her head. 

** Have yoo claimed the moncjr as his widow ? " 

-Why?" 

- Because I never thought of doing sa" 

- Have yoa had no adviser in your time? "* 

"I have consulted one or two solicitors^ but on 
business that never could have suggested the thought 
you have given me." 

" If jrou will authorize me to make a claim for tiiis 
money as Captain Rejrnolds* widow, I will go to work. 
How much is it ? " 

-Frank told me it was between two and three 
hundred pounds. But I know that he drew a part of 
it before he safled on his last vojrage; and perhaps that 
was the one hundred and fifty pounds he wished me 
to get, and which, thanks, so many, many thanks to 
you, I have got," 

- Will you address a letter to me here, authorizii^ 
me to act for you ? " 

- 1 will most gladly ; indeed, Mr. Goodhart, you are 
very, very kind," she exclaimed, and her voice trembled, 
and the extremities of her mouth twitched, and her 
eyes softened with the shadow of an emotion as the 
sunbeam on the river gathers tenderness from the 
shadow of the delicate film of cloud. ''But," she 
continued, after a few moments' consideration, -if my 
husband is alive, ought I, have I a right to take the 
money ? " 

'' My dear madam," he answered, steadily returning 
her gaze, '' I understand that it is eight years since you 
parted from your husband. His ship has been overdue 
seven years. In those seven years you have not heard 
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of or from him. If he were alive would not he, on his 
rescue, have made haste to communicate with you? 
You must either take it that he is dead or that he has 
abandoned you. You knew your husband. Was he 
the man to abandon you ? *' 

Her face expressed the complexity of her mood. 
She faintly responded— 

" I do not know — I should hope not" 

'* Then, as he was not the man to desert his wife," 
continued Reynolds, repressing with a violent effort 
the animation his voice and manner were beginning 
to betray, " it must be that he is dead. For how is it 
to stand with you if you are to go on thinking of him 
as alive, yet never hearing from or knowing where he 
is? You told me you were newly married when he 
sailed. You were, so to speak, his bride. Do men 
desert their brides — and such brides as you ? I do 
not think I could have deserted my wife, whom I loved, 
and I am sure she would not have thought I deserted 
her if I had sailed and had not been heard of for eight 
years." 

She listened to him with an attention that made her 
eauty severe and colourless with the pain of that atten- 
tion. She sighed suddenly, and gave her body a little 
shake, as though by the physical effort she could dislodge 
the gnats of thought which stung her. 

" You are extremely kind to take so much interest," 
she said, feeling in her pocket for her gloves. " I will 
gladly take your advice." 

"You will write authorizing me to apply for the 
money ? " 

" Yes — ^this evening." 

" It will save a post if I send for it." 

" I will leave it here." 
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She looked about her for a clock. 
Reynolds pulled out Goodhart's splendid gold watch, 
somewhat ostentatiously surveyed it, and said — 

" It is half-past six." 

" I will leave the letter at about eight o'clock." 

He sprang the lid of the watch as if to inspect the 
face, so held it that she could not fail to see the mono- 
gram, " J.G.," on the back, then closed and pocketed it. 

She stood up. 

"When shall I have the pleasure of seeing you 
again ? " he said, rising. 

*' I am engaged morning and afternoon." 

"And after?" 

" I usually take a walk on the pier after tea." 

"Shall we say this hour on the pier to-morrow 
evening ? " 

She bowed. 

As they walked to the hall of the hotel they met 
the London stockbroker, who, after staring at Lucretia, 
thought to himself, " Well, this is coming it a bit thick ! 
A pale, melancholy, white-haired man, well on for sixty, 
professing to love science and philosophy, and he has 
not been in Ramsgate a couple of days before he has 
managed to pick up the handsomest woman in the 
place!" So accurate are men's judgments one of 
another 1 

That evening Reynolds received the following : — 

" 28, Belle Vue Road, Ramsgate. 

"Dear Mr. Goodhart, 

"My husband, the late Captain Francis 
Reynolds, told me before we were married that he had 
saved up two or three hundred pounds, with which he 
intended to furnish a little house for me on his return. 
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This money he said he had placed in the hands of the 
London and Westminster Bank. I am quite sure this 
was the name of the bank in London. He sailed 
in the ship he commanded, the Flying Spur^ from 
Falmouth, in October, 1890, and I have never heard of 
or from him since. As you inform me that I am entitled 
to this money as his widow, I should feel deeply grate- 
ful to you if you would help me to receive it, as I am 
poor and working as a governess, and this sum, what- 
ever it may be, would be greatly helpful. I believe he 
drew a portion of it before he sailed. Thanking you 
again and again, 

'* Believe me, sincerely and gratefully yours, 

"LucRETiA Reynolds." 

He slightly smiled, but his face swiftly resumed its 
habitual grave and melancholy expression, and he put 
the letter into his pocket with the slow motion of hand 
which is one of the body's visible tokens that the spirit 
within it is in labour. 

Reynolds was a sailor, but he was also a good man 
of business. He easily understood that, as a stranger 
to Lucretia, he could not help her to get the money her 
husband had left on deposit — the procedure would have 
involved the starting of the gigantic mill of the law. 
First, Mrs. Reynolds must apply to the courts for leave 
to presume her husband's death ; and this leave being 
granted, she must take out letters of administration or 
obtain probate of her husband's will, and in this case 
there was no will. The letters of administration, or the 
probate, would then have to be lodged with the London 
and Westminster Bank for registration, after which the 
money standing to the credit of the husband could be 
withdrawn. Reynolds had no intention to disclose his 
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identity, and liis secret must be imminently jeopardized 
if, feigning to be Goodliart, he placed himself within 
the radius of the light of that searching bull's-eye, the 
law. He quite knew what to do, and how to continue 
his appeals to the gratitude and to the deeper emotions 
of his wife, by holding her as a lady who would be very 
willing to accept Mr. Goodharfs word, providing Mr. 
Goodhart's or another's cheque confirmed it 

That was a fine month of June, and the following 
day was as brilliant as any of the vanished flock of 
sunlit hours. At half-past six Reynolds was on the 
East pier. The sun was reddening westwards, and 
clouds, as soft and white as foam, came out of the east 
from the lips of the wind and floated across the sky to 
make more glorious the pavilions and the couch of the 
sinking god of day. Many people walked upon the 
pier. Here and there, within a mile or two, gambolled 
a boat, with men in her, fishing ; and here and there the 
canvas of a sailing-boat resembled the breaking head 
of a little sea. The Sandwich shore swept along in 
purple shadow until it soared in dimming brightness 
where the Foreland exalted her star. Whatever took 
the eye was rich with the colours of the dying day — ^the 
blue of the sea a deeper blue, the commonplace sail of 
the smack a symmetric space of cloth of gold, the 
granite of the quay mellow as ancient marble, the staring 
chalk of the cliff as bland as the softness of cream, and 
every glass-sparkle was a little golden sun, and every 
reflection in the water the poetry of what was mirrored. 

Reynolds stood at the end of the pier, and looked 
down upon the water, which raced with the tide of flood, 
and spat and snarled about the solid masonry, leaping 
in bayonets of blue brine^ foaming in eddies, waltzing 
in mimic whirlpools away eastwards with an inward 
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swirl that made somewhat heavy weather of it close in 
against the seaward-facing pier-wall; and by looking 
apace steadfastly down you would have thought that 
the pier itself was shouldering through it at the rate of 
knots. 

" Good evening, Mr, Goodhart" 

Lucretia stood behind him. He could never weary 
of admiring her. Every time they met she grew in 
charm ; her presence was fairer with beauty. Though 
English to the root, she had, he always thought, a some- 
thing French — Parisian — in her several graces of demean- 
our and attire. Could she, even at this early date, fail 
to see that Mr. Goodhart was very seriously attracted 
by her, found her gravely engaging ? Though his face 
was half buried in hair, and one eye lustreless, and the 
side of his face wrinkled like the shell of a walnut, there 
was window of countenance enough left for the man 
inside to peep out of and be detected, and she would 
not have been Lucretia Reynolds, in short, she would 
not have been a woman, had she missed the import of 
Reynolds' spirit that came and went in that facial show- 
box as an actor struts and withdraws. Was the spirit 
of chastity, adorable and thrice-blessed in the maid, but 
bitter and false in its animation of Lucretia as a wife, was 
the spirit that had expelled her lover and her husband 
from her life, to influence her afresh with like results on 
the cognition by her heart of Goodhart's meaning ? 
This was the problem Reynolds intended to solve one 
way or the other in his own fashion and by the light 
shed by his past 

" How do you do, Mrs. Reynolds ? I received your 
letter last evening, and the matter is in hand. You 
shall not be kept waiting, if I can help it" 

She thanked him, smiling, and no smile of royalty — 
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taking its value from homage— could be more gracious 
than hers. 

"Have you been at work?" he asked, whilst they 
seated themselves on the low coping that protects the 
extremity of the pier. 

^ Yes ; from half-past two to half-past four. But 
I have done with that family, Mrs. Kendal is difficult 
to please. She has thin lips and pale eyes, and 
is one of those economical women who at table 
asks you to help the children plentifully to v^etables. 
She is a second wife, and calls herself number 
two." 

"Who's wife is she?" 

"An infatuated old man's, whose only son by his 
first wife was sent to sea as an apprentice." 

" She is naturally proud of her own children, and 
spends all the money she can afford on them?" said 
Reynolds. 

"Yes; her baby is the most handsomely dressed 
infant in Ramsgate, and although the old man is always 
appealing for funds, Mrs. Kendal manages to keep two 
nurses." 

Lucretia spoke with a fine sultry glow of resentment 
and contempt in voice and eye. 

"I'm glad you've done with them. You'll enjoy 
more liberty," said Reynolds. 

" I wish you would encourage me to try my 
fortune in Australia, Mr. Goodhart If I come in 
for any money from my husband — a thing I never 
should have thought of but for you — that, with the 
money you kindly sent me, would help me to start a 
school." 

" I cannot encourage you," answered Reynolds. 

" This visiting-governess work is a pitiful outlook — 
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a hand-to-mouth struggle which subjects one to endless 
mortifications." 

"Meanwhile we will see what money Captain 
Reynolds left at the bank/' said Reynolds. 

"When I was at Canterbury I had some idea of 
starting a milliner's shop. But I am a miserable hand 
at business, and am sure I should lose every penny 
I embarked." 

" There is no particular hurry, I hope." 

" I mean this, Mr. Goodhart 1 " she exclaimed, with 
energy: "the money your goodness has been instru- 
mental in getting for me, and the money you may 
succeed in obtaining on my behalf, must soon be spent 
if I do not apply it to some practical purpose, and then 
I shall be reduced to my former position — I shall have 
to teach to eke out an income that does not support 
me ; and I hate teaching." 

" You don't mean to leave Ramsgate yet ? " 

" I don't see why I should. What can I do 
elsewhere ? " 

" I intend to remain here for some time. The place 
pleases and agrees with me. Between us we may 
yet devise some scheme that shall result in your 
establishment." 

The wistful expression vanished from her eyes. 
Her look indicated a faint inward recoil, an appearance 
of surprise which needed but a touch or two with the 
pencil of the emotions to deepen into dismay. He 
gazed at her calmly ; his heart was well pleased. 
Certainly he was not very eager that Goodhart, on 
the merits of her needs, should lightly win flie woman 
out of the little horizon of whose life Reynolds had 
been spurned. But she was bound to be grateful ; so, 
inclining her head, she said — 
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*' Your honourable conduct, Mr. Goodhart, and your 
kindness and sympathy assure me that I could not do 
wrong by accepting your advice.'* 

He smiled at her, and in a breath her face changed. 

" It is very curious," she said, viewing him intently, 
** but there are moments when you strikingly recall my 
husband to me. It is not the voice, nor the appearance 

in the least " She paused and again searched him 

with her gaze. 

^ Resemblances are often startling, though there may 
be no affinity between the people," said Rejmolds, 
" Have you a portrait of your husband ? " 

*' Yes." 

** I should like to see it His story, and yours, make 
him an interesting character." 

She pulled a locket out of her breast, and he recog- 
nized one of his gifts, a locket containing a portrait of 
him cut from a photograph. It was suspended round 
the neck by a thin gold chain. She unclasped the chain, 
and gave him the locket opened. He inspected it with 
a tranquil face. He was indeed acting his part phe- 
nomenally well. But then he was acting that he might 
conquer, and he flung his whole genius into the effort 
as one who must either win a life or break a heart 

" This is a fine face," said he, dwelling with affected 
attention upon the photograph. " I like it It is honest, 
open, handsome, I think. You flatter me by finding a 
resemblance. Take it, Mrs. Reynolds, and compare it. 
Why, this is a fine young man of thirty." 

She took the locket, glanced at it, and then looked 
at Reynolds. Their eyes met. 

" It is not the face," she said. " The likeness is in 
characteristics of speech and manner, and sometimes you 
wear an expression which might certainly easily make 
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you pass as my husband's brother. It is a family 
resemblance." 

He asked for the locket, and again fastened his eyes 
upon it. 

"There is thought in this face. There is much 
character in the mouth, and the eyes are those of a 
thinker. I should say this man was of a poetical cast 
of mind." 

"Distinctly." 

" A bit of a dreamer — ^some sailors are. I incline 
that way a little. The middle watch makes one so — 
I mean if you are gifted with the poetic impulse. To 
most the middle watch is a prolonged yawn and a dreary 
stump of a dreary deck. I cannot believe that the 
owner of this face deserted you." 

"I never said he did I" she cried, with some 
vehemence. 

" If you have not heard from him it is because he is 
dead. So ! this is that shipwrecked mariner whose 
legacy to his wife I was instrumental in discovering! 
Poor fellow I There is honour, there is loyalty in this 
man's face. I am certain that the character this face 
proclaims was too good, too honest, too faithful to 
desert such a bride as you made him." 

" Oh, Mr. Goodhartj'do not persist in telling me what 
I have never believed and never wished to believe. 
Could he have written, he would," she said, with her eyes 
womanly with that softness of shadow which betokens 
the possession of the mood of tears. 

" His thinking of you, and leaving you what he had, 
is a proof of loyalty to the last," said Reynolds, gently, 
returning the locket to Lucretia. " And surely it must 
make you happier to know that, though dead, he was 
yours to the end, than to suppose that he lives and has 
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abandoned you — at a time, too, of your life when you 
need the support, counsel, and home which only a 
husband can give you." 

She was looking away from him across the harbour, 
crying silently. 

An expression of deep love, the light of a heart 
glowing with the purest and most exalted emotion, was 
upon his face as he watched her. He rose, walked away 
a few paces, and seemed to be interested in the manoeu- 
vring of a boat that was making for the harbour, steered 
by a Cockney in a cricket suit, apparentiy drunk. A 
short way down the pier, standing against the side that 
fronts the sea, was a young woman who held her littie 
boy of some two or three years on top of the coping. 
This was one of those persons who should not visit the 
seaside unless attended by a sentry. It is this sort of 
person who, with a baby in her arms, enters a boat 
loaded down to her gunwales by tipsy excursionists, and 
screams with laughter when a young, red-faced man 
with a hard round bat at the back of his head gets upon 
a thwart or seat on straddled legs, and dangerously 
sways the boat from side to side to some roaring vulgar 
song of " Send me a letter from 'ome." This is the sort 
of person who, with a child, a spade, and a bucket, is 
always caught by the tide, and stands in a swiftly 
diminishing island of sand. This is the person who sits 
perched on a rock reading a cheap magazine whilst the 
flood is making, and who must be washed off and 
drowned if a coastguardsman is not lowered and hauled 
up again with the " party " in his arms. This is the 
party who (always with the baby) is pulled out to sea 
by her husband or a friend without regard to the aspect 
of the weather or the set of the tide, and who is as 
charmed as the man is who rows her by the velocity of 
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the boat through the water, overlooking the trifling 
circumstance that two-thirds of the speed must be 
attributed to the tide^ which is despatching the boat 
into dangerous distance and ugly waters, from which 
her inmates must be rescued by three or four longshore- 
men who put off, and who, when they have towed the 
boat into harbour and safety, are rewarded by the man 
with an offer (after much heated talk about payment) 
to fight them all, one after another. 

Suddenly Reynolds — but not only Reynolds, every- 
body within the area of the vibration — was startled by 
a fearful scream. What had happened? The young 
woman holding the boy on top of the coping had re- 
laxed her grasp whilst turning her head to critically 
inspect the costumes of a couple of young ladies who 
were passing. The straining child broke from the 
weakened grip, and fell like a stone into the troubled 
waters beneath. 

This end of the pier was well covered by people 
moving in procession, or lounging, or sitting. The 
shriek of the mother appeared to paralyze every limb ; 
the walking figures stopped dead ; next followed a 
rush of men and women, and the coping was clothed 
with a mass of variegated projected shapes, in the midst 
of which stood the mother, yelling as the vulgar exactly 
know how to yell in affliction, tossing her hands, and 
crying, *' Oh, somebody save him ! he is my only child ! 
Oh, somebody save him 1 " 

Reynolds ran and looked over, and saw in the 
trouble of water below a little mound of foam, due to 
the windmill pantomime of the drowning child. Shout- 
ing to a man next him, " Heave me that rope, there, and 
send a boat!'' he pulled off his coat and cap, flung 
them down, sprang with a sailor's grace on to the 
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coping, and with the swimmer's art, with outstretched 
hands meeting cutwater fashion, went a header. He 
rose buoyant: he swam well; no man ever carried a 
cooler heart or swifter prompting brain in moments of 
extremity. He caught a glimpse of the vanishing child, 
and in a few powerful strokes of arm was beside him, 
had gripped him, had hoisted him breast-high out of 
the snappish wobble, and was making for the line 
which had been flung, and which he speedily got a 
clutch of ; and there he hung, holding the child on his 
shoulder, lifting and falling with the tumble of sea — 
a white-haired man, a most noble and heroic figure 
truly, and amongst those who looked down was Lucretia. 

The harbour boat lay at the foot of a fall of pier 
steps, almost abreast of the watch-house. Men are 
always on the look-out on Ramsgate pier. The moment 
those on watch — these watchmen are gallant fellows; 
their ranks have supplied the lifeboat with magniflcent 
examples of British pluck and endurance in coxswains 
and men — knew what had happened, three of them 
sank down the pier-ladder into the boat, and pulled 
round the pier-head with the steady controlled rage 
of seamen who perfectly understood the significance of 
time — yea, of one moment too late — in all sea peril. 

" The boat's coming ! " they roared from the coping 
to Reynolds, who smiled, and spoke to the child on his 
shoulder, who answered him. 

The boat came hopping over the foam she made. 

" Catch hold of the child," cried Reynolds, and the 
baby was seized and lifted in ; and Reynolds, putting 
his hands upon the gunwale, hoisted himself in his 
sailor's way, and with his sailor's knack to the height 
of his waist, and then flung a leg over, and rolled 
inboards. "Thanks, my lads," said he. "Now bear a 
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hand. This youngster wants his mother. Hand him 
to me, and then give way with a will." 

No need for the piermen to ask this white-haired, 
gray-bearded old gentleman, "Was you ever at sea, 
sir?" There is what scientific men call a natural 
affinity among sailors. They mutually attract one 
another, and are drawn together by a law which is 
as much ocean's secret as that of gravitation is the 
earth's. 

The men pulled the boat round to the harbour 
landing-steps. A great crowd was there to witness 
what was to happen. Lucretia made one of that crowd, 
and stood very near to the mother of the child, who 
was crying and trembling at the head of the flight of 
stone stairs. When Reynolds stepped out of the boat, 
sopping, a soaked parcel of manhood, clasping another 
but a smaller parcel equally soaked, up went a cheer 
that was louder than the roar of the surf upon the sands. 

"Oh, my ducky! Oh, my darling!" sobbed the 
young mother, taking the streaming child from Reynolds. 
" How did I come to do it ? Oh, I have nearly drowned 
you ! Oh, my sweet pet lamb ! " And she kissed the 
child and mouthed, and then burst out weeping hysteri- 
cally. " Oh, sir, how am I to thank you I How noble 
you are ! How good you are ! I shall always — always 
ask God to bless you." 

"Now, my dear lady," said Reynolds, "your child 
needs attention. Walk away home with him as fast 
as you can. You'll know what to do. If not, send for 
a doctor." 

He offered to make his way through the crowd, who 
formed a lane for him, and groaned at him in exclama- 
tions of respect and admiration. But Lucretia, who 
stood near, advanced with outstretched hand. 
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** Mr. Goodhart/' she said, speaking with a vibratory 
note, so impassioned was the emotion that possessed 
her ; ** I cannot express how much I honour and respect 

you for this act It is beautiful " She wished to say 

more, but she had been crying just a little time before 
he jumped into the sea, the weakness of tears was still 
hers, and she turned away her head 

''We shall be meeting soon," said he, and walked 
down the pier as fast as he could, leaving a wake of 
wet behind him, for his pockets and boots were full, 
and he was buttoned up in a waistcoat that held water. 
A watchman ran after him with his cap and coat He 
overtook the mother hurrying home with her damp, but 
apparently cheerful burden, and begged her to be quick, 
and dry the child, and get it into blankets. He then 
walked to a cab-stand, jumped into a cab, and was 
driven to the hotel. 



CHAPTER XV 

MR. GOODHART OFFERS MARRIAGE 

/^N the morning following the life-saving incident, Rey- 
^^ nolds awoke and found himself heavy, depressed, 
low with malaise. He felt his pulse — ^seventy. He got out 
of bed, opened the dressing-case, and took out a clinical 
thermometer. His temperature was 103 J®. He quite 
understood that this signified a return of Malta fever, 
whether due to his plunge last evening, or to the 
perception of certain secreted microscopic bacilli that a 
time had come when they should make their presence 
felt, was not of the smallest consequence. The remedy 
was bed, patience, and abstinence. 

He kept his room all day, but his yearning after 
Lucretia was so great that he must needs write this 
note to her — 

"Dear Mrs. Reynolds, 

''I am confined to my room by a slight 
attack of Mediterranean fever, but hope to be well 
to-morrow, and in any case to be able to meet you on 
the day following. Possibly I shall find you on the 
East Cliff esplanade at five o'clock (let me definitely 
name the day after to-morrow), when I hope you will 
return with me to drink tea. I am afraid I shall not be 
able to tell you anything about Captain Reynolds' 
money by then, because before the Bank remits they 

265 
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will require proof of Captain Reynolds' death. But I 
have referred them to Lloyds' and to other authorities, 
and have little doubt that before a week has passed 
I shall have the pleasure to hand you a cheque. With 
kind regards, 

" Yours very truly, 

"John Goodhart." 

He used pencil and took great care to disguise his 
hand which he readily contrived as he wrote in bed, and 
his writing was a ragged scrawl. He sent this note to 
be delivered by hand. Next to talking to her it pleased 
him to write to her. Goodhart's prophecy had come to 
pass : the old magic had done its work : the spell was 
on him. How passionately was he loving her ! — never 
more so than now — never even in days when his heart 
was younger by eight years, when it had not been 
chilled and sickened by unnatural and unwomanly 
revolt, when love was sweet and fresh with the glory of 
the rose on the bush, not the rose in the hand, nor the 
petal of memory betwixt the leaves in the shut volume 
of years. And it was his passion to possess her that 
determined him to go on wooing her as he now was, as 
Goodhart, a stranger, an acquaintance, a fast-ripening 
friend of deep sympathy, a man to be trusted and 
honoured, to whose custody, absolutely convinced that 
her husband Frank was dead, she might in time be 
coaxed and courted into committing the delicate precious 
charge of her virginal being. 

And you will suppose that to the degree of his 
desire for her was his fear of detection lest the old 
loathing should return, like the entry of a hideous 
fiend, to tear and rend to pieces the machinery of a mind 
that was to be likened to some hall of ice far north, a 
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moonlit vision of white pillars, and roof gleaming with 
cold stars, and a floor upon which no fairy that ever 
sang with the grasshoppers in the land of romance 
would choose to dance ! 

He lay in a bedroom from which he could view the 
sea shining in a blue lake-like surface, and lying alone 
he thought much of his term of solitude on the island, 
how different his condition when he had the fever there 
from what it was now, how he had dragged his legs of 
lead, and poised his head like a hot cannon-ball between 
his shoulders, to the foam of the cataracts' stroke, how 
he had lain in his cheerless crack of earth gazing with 
fevered eyes at the stars, and wondering how long he 
should live, and thinking of Lucretia as he now thought 
of her. His mind rambled to the old sea-chest and to 
the letter he had nailed to the lid, and this memory 
caused him to consider that he had not made a will, 
and if he died and nobody could prove his identity his 
money would be lost to Lucretia. 

He deliberated how he should go to work. He 
would not trust a local lawyer with the secret The 
gentleman might be a member of the club at Ramsgate, 
and some provincial lawyers talk about their clients as 
some provincial doctors talk about their patients, so 
that if he went to a lawyer in Ramsgate to make his 
will, his secret business might, God knows how, leak 
out and trickle to that one ear in the world whose 
reception of it might desolate his heart, and bring his 
fabric of self-respect down upon his head in dusty 
ruin. 

He rose early next day, being perfectly recovered 
from his attack, and took the train to Deal. This little 
town is seated opposite the Downs. It is remarkable 
for the number of its public-houses. Its beach is a 
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shelving shore of shingle, up which the surf rushes with 
a noise like the escape of steam, and down which it 
shales in a conflict of foaming water and dark gleaming 
pebbles which rattle as they are torn along. Boats, 
called galley-punts, repose on this shingle with their 
noses pointed at the sea and their stems at tall skeleton 
capstans to which they are connected by ropes ; and 
when one of these boats comes ashore from a cruise, a 
number of aged men, who shape themselves out of you 
don't know what or where, gather about the capstan the 
boat belongs to, ship bars, and begin to wind round 
and round, a slow, tuneless, and melancholy circus of 
very old men in broken boots, patched breeches, tall 
hats discoloured by age and weather into the aspect of 
bronze, and faces often so ancient that to explore them 
is like opening old coffins or like watching a mask of 
almost eyeless wrinkles, vital in nothing save a move- 
ment of jaw which betokens that the withered curve of 
gum with its one stump of ninety-three years is still 
busy with the little cube of tobacco. 

The beach and esplanade are noticeable for a class 
of persons called boatmen, who wear yellow trousers 
and blue jerseys, from the breasts of which they will 
pull down a newspaper or a parcel of letters sent ashore 
by a skipper for the post, and these men, who are nearly 
always starving, and therefore ask most fraudulent and 
monstrous sums of money to take you off or put you 
ashore, devote the greater part of their lives to the study 
of that fine art of the British longshore, the art of 
lounging. 

No boatman in Great Britain can loaf, lounge, and 
lean with such superiority of lazy, drunken, idle, sulk- 
ing, dumbly-cursing postures as the Dealman. He is 
born for something to lean against, to lean upon with 
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folded arms, to lean over, to loll at ; the whole indolence 
of the man blends with the object he polishes with 
breech, elbow, or hip, and he and the capstan he sprawls 
upon, or he and the pillar or post he leans against, 
are so much one, that a dog and his tail are not more 
united. 

Reynolds walked from the station to the esplanade. 
The hour was a little after ten : early, but Reynolds 
desired to do his business and return to entertain 
Lucretia at his hotel. Ramsgate was lost to sight in 
the milky softness of cliff that contained it, and that 
faded in a glimmering white film in the blue air. The 
sea was brushed by a soft south-west wind, and glanced 
and danced in little frolicking curls, every one of which 
ran with a white feather in its head, and the broad 
liquid table, upbearing its burden of curtseying ships in 
the Downs, was a wide and lovely tremble of sparkles 
like the shivering of the tiny suns in summer trees when 
the green leaves are fretted by the kisses of the breeze. 

Just there, where that brig with grey hull, raking 
masts, the flag of Brazil at her trysail gaff, her chocolate- 
coloured girl of figure-head sinking in endless bows to the 
gaunt steamer ahead, sitting hollow upon the water with 
the bewildered look of a balloon that comes down from the 
clouds suddenly to sea and strains and floats for a little 
while aimless and imbecile, — just there lay the Flying 
Spur^ in October, 1890 : and this was June, 1898. 
Lucretia was on board, loathing him : Lucretia was now 
yonder where the low land lifted into a rampart of 
chalk. He was Goodhart, and she did not loathe him. 
What would be the mood that fired her, that should 
sweep her into his arms, or drag her back in renewed 
access of the passion of chastity when she discovered 
that he was her husband ? Which must certainly 
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happen before they came together, and therefore would 
happen, for he meant to possess her ! 

A boatman who was leaning over the back of a 
seat — called out — 

" Put you aboard any ship out there, sir ? " 

" No. Do you belong to Deal ?" 

"Whoy, I should rather think I dew," answered 
the man, grinning over the folded arms he leaned upon. 

" Who's a good lawyer in this town ? " 

" A good lawyer ? " echoed the fellow, with a large 
and silly stare at another man who had indolently 
strolled up, scenting half a pint " If yer want a good 
lawyer you'll find him in one of them ship's forecastles," 
with a nod at the ships in the Downs. " They knows 
what's what, and mor'n what's what, if they're furriners. 
You'll get no advice worth listening to at Deal onless 
it's the magistrates', who'll lock yer up for a month if it's 
the bobby's wish and 'im in with yer wife, and both 
wantin' yer out of it." 

He scowled at his mate. The question appeared to 
have touched a sore in the man's mind : indeed, his 
feelings were so strong that he even stood upright to 
deliver his views. 

Reynolds walked into the High Street, obtained the 
address of a solicitor from a stationer who produced a 
directory, and called at once at the office. He was kept 
waiting, and sat listening to a bald-headed clerk on a 
three legged-stool, scratching time with his pen to the 
ticking of a large leering clock over his head. A man 
entered : he was dressed in blue cloth, and kept his cap 
on. His face was like a piece of underdone beef, blue 
and red, cobwebbed with scarlet filaments, and his eyes 
glowed damply like the reflection of the sun in the 
Thames on a foggy day. 
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" Mr. Grundy in ? " he asked. 

** Engaged, sir," answered the clerk. 

*' How long'll he be ? " 

" A few minutes. This gentleman's waiting." 

" Good morning," said the man, bestowing a purple 
nod on Reynolds, and sitting down. 

Reynolds slightly started. He knew the man as 
one Captain Carson, had met him at several ports, 
and had dined with him at Singapore. His nod alarmed 
him. Was he recognized ? His mind speedily cleared. 
Captain Carson did not know him. 

"Ashore on business, sir?" said Captain Carson, 
pulling out a case of cigarettes, and extending it to 
Reynolds, who declined, then to the clerk who, with 
obvious regret, also declined. 

"All my business is done ashore," answered 
Reynolds. 

" Oh, I thought you belonged to my cloth. You're 
lucky not to be master of a ship." 

And he began a story about his crew, how they all 
came aboard drunk, how the ship was brought to 
Gravesend by lumpers and runners, where she was 
left to swing till her men were sober enough to stand 
upright, how, after letting go the anchor in the Downs, 
they all lay aft, and said they didn't mean to proceed 
in the ship, as she leaked, which was a lie, as most of 
her principal masts were sprung, which was another lie, 
as she was down by the head and all her running gear 
rotten, and not a ratline strong enough for a rat 
to sling by. All lies. They were ashore, and so 
was he. 

All the time this captain talked, Reynolds marvelled 
at the change that had been wrought in his own 
personal appearance, so that this man should not have 
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the least idea who he was : which somehow impressed 
him even more than his wife's failure to detect him. 

He was liberated from the obligation of following a 
violent attack on the character of the merchant sailor 
by somebody stepping out of the inner office, and the 
solicitor in the doorway asking him to walk in. His 
business was simple, and was to be easily disposed of. 
He wished to leave all that he owned to his wife in 
language unclouded by legal verbiage, so that his 
intention could not be misunderstood. He named the 
manager of the bank he did business with in London, 
and a gentleman who resided in Sydney, New South 
Wales, as executors. 

" When can you let me have this will ? " 

" The day after to-morrow. To-morrow is County 
Court, and I have a number of cases to attend to." 

"A good deal of quarrelling goes on here, I believe?" 

" The boatmen love the law, and numbers of petty 
tradesman in the district, village grocers and the like^ 
who sell everything from a joint of beef to a bird-cage^ 
are constantly failing, or suing or being sued." 

" Kindly address the document to Mr. John Good- 
hart," said Reynolds, naming the hotel and town ; and, 
paying the fee, he walked out, exchanging a nod with 
Carson as he passed. 

He returned to Ram^^te with a heart as light as 
the June day about him, that rejoiced in the blue sky, in 
the song of the lark. He was acting his part well, and 
who or what sings more sweetly and gratefully to a man 
than his own conscience when it is happy and at rest ? 
His heart was putting in some special pleading for 
Lucretia : his concessions were liberal. If her faith had 
been unfaithful, she had not been falsely true. She 
wore his ring, and his likeness rose and fell with the 
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breathing of her breast and the beating of her heart. 
She had remained his wife, though she believed herself a 
widow. In this was she true to herself or to him ? The 
solution of such a problem could signify nothing. 
Few know themselves : perhaps no man, however 
searching in lifelong introspection, knows himself; the 
mood of the hour before dinner is not the mood of the 
hour after dinner ; Lucretia before her marriage was 
surely not the Lucretia she was changed into by her 
marriage, or would she have married ? 

At half-past five he was on the esplanade, waiting. 
A pale young woman of London, holding a small boy 
by the hand, came along. When she saw Reynolds she 
cried out — 

*' Oh, Georgie, there's the gentleman that saved your 
life;'' and with an emotion of gratitude that gave a 
moment's refinement of beauty to the coarseness of her 
prettiness, she added, " I do thank you so much, sir ; 
I couldn't have borne to lose him. What would my 
husband have thought ? He'd write, and gladly, to 
thank you, if not too great a liberty ; but your name 
and address are unknown." 

Reynolds smiled, and called the little boy to him, 
and taking a crown piece from his pocket, said — 

" Georgie, you can be a sailor, and feel easy ; you are 
not born to be drowned. Which would you like best, a 
horse and cart, or a ship to swim in a pool in the 
sands ? " 

" A ship to swim in a pool in the sands," echoed the 
boy, in a level voice. 

" Then, go and buy her," said Reynolds. 

The boy's small fingers hooked themselves upon the 
big coin with the avariciousness of tender youth. 

'' I thank you kindly, sir," said the London mother. 

T 
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''Thank the gentleman, Georgie. Eveiy night you 
kneel down you will ask God to bless him, won't you ? 
I'd like him to thank you, sir, by singin' a little song 
his father learnt him.** 

But just then, Lucretia turned the comer. The 
London mother's eyes followed Reynolds' gaz^ and 
she saw it was time to go. 

'' I hope you are very much better, Mr. Groodhart," 
said Lucretia. 

" Malta fever is like a brother who has gone wrong : 
he makes you hear of him from time to time," answered 
Re}molds. 

She was dressed in white, and was, in truth, a very 
handsome, indeed beautiful, presence, princess-like, if by 
that term, dignity, stature, carriage, and command of 
person be meant Never a man passed by who did not 
favour her with a glance or stare. Nor were her own 
sex unobservant of her. 

" I hope I made my meaning clear in the scrawl I 
sent from my bed," he said. 

"Perfectly. I thought it so very kind of you to 
think of me when you were ill." 

" It gives me pleasure to serve you," he exclaimed, 
with cautious warmth, feeling his way. 

" It seems strange," said she, " that one who reminds 
me indefinitely of my husband should have found his 
letter, brought his gift, and continue to act towards me 
as though you had been friends. I showed you his 
likeness — I suppose you never met him ? " 

" What commands did he hold ? " 

" Oh, he went as captain of two or three mail 
steamers — I think the line was the Elder Dempster. 
There is such a firm ? " 

" Certainly." 
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'' And he also commanded several sailing-ships. One 
was a celebrated clipper, and he would speak with 
enthusiasm of her beauty under sail or lying at anchor. 
She was called the Lancashire Lass!^ 

" I know the ship," said Reynolds, gravely. 

" My husband, when he sailed on his last voyage, in 
1 890, had been about eighteen years at sea." 

" He must have been young when he held command." 

" He was. But in these days of steam, voyages are 
so rapid, that, as Captain Reynolds used to say, you 
can pack three or four voyages into a year, and if you 
obtain fresh appointments, whether in the same company 
or others, a comparatively young sailor may claim to 
have seen a great deal in a short time/' 

'' True." 

" It would be strange," she exclaimed, looking 
thoughtfully upon the grounds as they walked, "if you 
had met him — unconsciously, I mean — on a pier or in a 
street in a foreign port, and 'in ignorance that you had 
once looked at him, or he at you, you had brought home 
his letter." 

" It may be that Reynolds and I have met in the 
way you suggest. Englishmen are plentiful. They are 
repeatedly coming across one another," said he, speaking 
behind his beard, mustache, and pince-nez, with a face 
that was purely Goodhart to her. 

They entered the hotel, and were presently seated 
at a tea-table at an open window. He told her that be 
had run across to Deal in the morning, and they chatted 
on several no-matters till Reynolds brought the con- 
versation back again to them both. 

" I think you told me that Captain Reynolds meant 
to take you to sea with him when he went on his last 
voyage." 
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She raised h^r eyebrows and exclaimed, ** Did I ? I 
don't remember." 

"Had you gone/* he continued, "you would have 
been shipwrecked. It's true your life might have been 
preserved as his was, but if he was the only survivor no 
sailor would give the value of that strawberry in your 
hand for your chances, for your husband's first care 
would be for you. It must have been the lowered boat, 
and since none lived but he, you would have gone with 
the rest" 

" Yet my place as his wife was with him," she said, 
looking through the window at the sea. 

It was fortunate for the concealment he sought that 
their eyes did not meet, whilst the sudden look that 
almost transformed his face stayed for a few breaths 
only. He took up a prawn, and seemed lost in con- 
templation of its workmanship, but after no very long 
pause, said — 

" No doubt a wife's right and only place is at her 
husband's side." 

" I have felt the truth of this since you brought me 
Captain Reynolds' letter," she said quietly. 

" I understand. You feel, as all must see, that your 
husband's last thoughts were with you." 

" The subject is a sad one, Mr, Goodhart." 

He was very willing indeed to change the conver- 
sation ; but, though his heart was on fire with her words, 
he perfectly understood that, if ever a moment for the 
revelation of his identity was to come, it had not come 
yet. Memory rising between them, shaped herself 
spiritwise, forefinger on lip, hand lifted in command of 
silence. She spoke in intuition, exhorting him not to 
hasten, but to consider that his avowal of imposition as 
Goodhart might flood his wife with the disgust that had 
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been excited by the Gravesend stratagem which had 
kidnapped her — to no purpose. 

" I find this hotel expensive, at least for my purse/* 
said he. ''But I am so well pleased with Ramsgate, 
that I mean to stay on." 

He looked at her significantly. She did not seem 
to heed him, but if any thought present in him was 
interpreted by her, its construction produced not the 
slightest change in her face. 

" I shall go into lodgings. I have no home. Indeed, 
I have had no home since my wife left me. The 
colonial is more cosmopolitan than other peoples who 
have countries. He loves the land of his birth, and 
would die for her with as much enthusiasm and loyalty 
as any Briton for the old home ; but he does not suffer 
as others do from contraction of mind in respect of his 
thoughts of his country. The roving spirit that made 
his sires colonists is still unquenched, though in a few 
generations it will be extinct. The Australian can 
make himself a home anywhere and be happy in it. 
The Briton is always yearning to return. I could make 
myself very happy in Ramsgate." He was again address- 
ing her with significance of look and tone. "Where 
shall I find a comfortable lodging ? " 

" I doubt if I know as much of the place as you do." 

"Shall you seek another afternoon engagement?" 
he asked, smiling at her. 

*' Yes, and I shall be thankful to find one." 

"Meanwhile, as you are at liberty, it would be 
delightful to me to enjoy a larger share of your company 
than your time has permitted." 

If instead of being Reynolds he had in good sooth 
been Goodhart, it might be held that he was pressing 
her a little unhandsomely. For she was under a great 
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obligation to him, and he was still in course of oblong 
her ; and his advance would appear as though he was 
taking advantage of his singular relations with her. 
Her colourless cheeks slightly flushed, but she smiled 
whilst she said — 

''I must hope not to have too much time on my 
hands." 

" Are you disengaged to-morrow afternoon ? " 

"Yes." 

" Will you come for a drive and dine with me here ? " 

** I will go for a drive with pleasure, but you must 
excuse me for declining your kind invitation to dine." 

" Now why ? " he asked, with a broad, blunt candour 
that caused her to bring her brows a little together in 
the seeking, the penetrating look she fastened upon 
him. 

« What time shall I be here, Mr. Goodhart ? " she 
inquired, with a release of gaze that left her face charged 
and troubled with thought 

He named three o'clock, perceiving it was not her 
wish he should call for her. They lingered awhile in 
odds and ends of talk. She then put on her gloves, and 
he conducted her to the entrance of the hotel, where 
they parted. 

At three next afternoon a carriage stood at the door 
of the hotel. Lucretia arrived with the punctuality of 
royalty. She got into the carriage, Reynolds followed, 
and they were driven away for a summer jaunt through 
Broadstairs to the North Foreland. There is no 
pleasanter drive in this smiling country of green lanes, 
and spreading orchards, and gleaming coil of river, and 
green slope of down, and large moist eye of violet sea 
betwixt the breaks of coast, than this that Reynolds 
and Lucretia were taking. She was dressed as on the 
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previous day, and her enjoyment of the drive was soon 
expressed in a clearer brilliance of eye and in that 
illumination of face which is not a smile, though it 
produces the effect of one. 

Their talk was for a long while on very little matters. 
She was particular in her inquiries about Sydney. She 
avowed a very strong leaning towards making use of 
the money Mr. Goodhart had kindly sent her through 
Mr. Wembly- Jones by trying her fortune in Australia. 
If more was to come, then, if the sum amounted to even 
a hundred pounds, she believed she would make up her 
mind to go out and start a school Reynolds smiled, 
but offered no further opinion. 

" Here," said he, as they drove through Broadstairs, 
'' lived a man who knew human nature as well as Shake- 
speare. You might give offence if you said that he 
knew human nature better. But if you find no Lear, 
nor Hamlet, nor Macbeth in the works of Dickens, 
neither in the works of Shakespeare do you find Mrs. 
Gan>p, nor Mr. Bumble and Mr. Squeers and Mantalini, 
and how many more immortals ? They say he wrote 
* Bleak House ' in that building perched up yonder. Of 
course you love Dickens ? " 

'' I remember that my husband was always quoting 
from him." 

" The more you tell me about Captain Reynolds the 
higher you raise him in my esteem. I wish it had been 
my good fortune to have found him on the island and 
brought him back to you. Coachman I " 

" Sir." 

" You can stop at the lighthouse. We'll get out and 
take a turn." 

This foreland cliff is not tall, but it is bold, and its 
face of rugged chalk stares upon the most wonderful 
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maritime highway in the world. Ships pass compara- 
tively close in, and tiie picture is vivid witii dimension, 
grand and romantic in colour and shape, and profoundly 
interesting, one should imagine, to even a thin thinker, 
by virtue of its infinite variety and the ideas with which 
contemplation of it swells and elevates the mind. As 
they alighted from the carriage a bright sketch was in 
full view large upon the water. It was a steel sailing- 
ship, close-hauled, luffing up for the Downs, under all 
plain sail, three pyramids of ascending clouds of snowy 
whiteness, with many silent delicately shadowed wings 
between; the foam was rolling forwards from her 
sharp metal forefoot, but a steady stream of it ran along 
her sides to unite at her rudder in a wake of prisms and 
bells of froth and leapings and lights which struck into 
the blue air, closing down with the sudden transcendent 
splendour of the diamond. She was not so far off but 
that you saw a figure or two moving upon her quarter- 
deck, 

Reynolds stood still and looked at her. Lucretia 
was by his side. Within a short distance rose the 
sturdy, storm-defiant figure of the lighthouse, with its 
building, and its lantern, that at nightfall should change 
into a roaring star, reverberating in flashes the light of 
a sun. 

" What a very pretty sight ! " exclaimed Lucretia. 
" I always think a sailing-ship makes a daintier picture 
than a steamer. It may be because sails give a bland- 
ness and fulness and dignity which a chimney-stack can 
never supply." 

" She should remind you of a ship your husband 
commanded," said Reynolds, bringing his thoughts away 
from a sudden vision of a ship on fire in the thick of a 
living gale, and a little island close aboard. 
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''TYiQ Flying Spurt'' 

" No ; that clipper you spoke of — ah I the Lancashire 
Lass. I wonder what will be the fate of yonder craft ? 
Every ship has her destiny, as man has. If I were a 
ship, I should say, ' Let me perish by fire or foundering 
or in any fashion that touches not the honour of the 
ship ; but do not make me a coal-hulk.' Were you 
ever at sea in a sailing-ship ? " 

'' I accompanied Captain Reynolds to Falmouth in 
the Flying Spur'' 

" How did you enjoy the trip ? " 

"I was very sick and " she turned her eyes 

a little round about her, and added, "I could not 
enjoy myseli^ for I was angry at being taken. And 
you cannot enjoy yourself when you are in a bad 
temper." 

" Why should you have gone if you didn't like the 
idea of the trip ? . . . But, of course, Mrs. Reynolds, you 
went to gratify your husband. Had you persevered 
your sickness would have passed, and with it naturally 
your bad humour." 

It would tease the reader to be informed of every 
turn of eye, every tone of speech, every shade of gravity, 
which was, indeed, in his case, irony and satire, the 
several manners he put on when he conversed with her. 
Sometimes he would observe her silently and intently 
regarding him ; but his performance was so adroit, he 
was so deceptive in his language about his wife having 
left him, by which she understood him to mean Mrs. 
Goodhart's death ; to his references to himself as if he 
were an Australian and the like, that, believing her 
husband dead in his island, and perceiving nothing but 
certain traits or opinions in this Mr. Goodhart that 
in any way brought up her Frank Reynolds of St 
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Stephen's Church before her, she lay under as com- 
plete a deception during this drive as she had in all 
their previous meetings and conversations. 

They were now addressing each other with that 
easiness, it need not be called familiarity or freedom, 
which results from association. They roamed about for 
a short while inspecting the interior of the lighthouse, 
chatting with the keeper, who told them of beautiful and 
strange birds swept by the storm of the night against 
the radiant glass, and found dead, and of the dulness of 
his life when he was lightsman aboard the Gull, and 
afterwards the East Goodwin, and then the South Sand 
Head light-ships ; how, in his day, the old Triton did 
the relieving work — a vessel that rolled heavily in still 
waters at her berth at the West Pier ; that could not 
steam above four and a half knots ; that could not do 
six with a gale of wind astern of her, so that in heavy 
weather the lightsmen, who kept watch in the lonely 
hulks round about the sands and from the North Fore- 
land to Dungeness, were sometimes obliged to wait a 
fortnight and three weeks for the relief. " Hard upon 
men, sir, who, in winter, consider a month's-old news- 
paper fresh, and have nothing to do but tend the 
lights and watch for ships' flares to send up rockets for 
the lifeboat" 

Lucretia declined to ascend to the summit of the 
lighthouse. She said she was afraid. So they returned 
to the carriage and drove away towards Ramsgate. 

"Won't you reconsider your decision as to dining 
with me, Mrs. Reynolds ? " said he. 

" I am sure you'll excuse me." 

" Will you drink tea at Broadstairs ? It is disagree- 
able to me to think that you should bear the fatigue of 
this long drive, and the heat, without refreshment" 
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** I shall enjoy a cup of tea very much indeed. But 
there is no fatigue — the drive is charming, and the heat, 
with this breeze, is delightful." 

Reynolds told the coachman to stop at the best 
hotel in Broadstairs. There they stayed for half an hour, 
drinking tea and eating brown bread and shrimps. 
Though their talk was of anything, she could not fail to 
notice that Mr. Goodharf s tyes were very constant in 
their observation of her. She was perfectly sensible 
that she was in the presence of a man who admired 
her, and was even in love with her, and her manner grew 
very thinly glazed as they sat at the tea-table in the bay- 
window. This cold surface, though transparent enough 
to suffer the visual expression of any play of feeling, 
tranquillized her exterior to a calmness that was not 
remote from austerity. He recollected that much such 
an expression of face was hers when they had stood 
side by side at the altar, and walked side by side back 
to Mrs. Lane's modest little house. There was a tone 
of constraint in her voice. If she attended to his speech 
with a look it was soon averted. Indeed, in her eyes he 
saw that her spirit had hoisted its glittering storm- 
signals, and it was with the transport of a husband 
about to attempt an experiment whose success would be 
a death-blow to his vanity and his love, that he saw that 
any claims which Mr. Goodhart might have upon her 
gratitude would not entitle him even to a peep into that 
sanctuary of her heart in which the flame of the one love 
of her life, though burning dimly, was to be found, and 
perhaps — he could but hope it — to be fanned and fed 
into the sweet clear light it was when she consented to 
be his wife. 

They left the hotel and again entered the carriage. 
The way before them was a short drive. Scarcely were 
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they in the carriage, and in motion, than, planting his 
eyes upon her through his pince-nez, he exclaimed — 

" It has given me a great, a singular pleasure, to 
make your acquaintance." 

She bowed and smiled, but her smile was no 
encouragement to him to proceed. 

" I am alone in the world," he continued. " I have 
often regretted that, since it was the will of Grod Mrs. 
Goodhart should die, her little one had not been pre- 
served to yield the sunshine and warmth of a child's 
love to its parent You too are alone, Mrs. Reynolds." 

" I do not know what you would wish to say to me, 
Mr. Goodhart," she answered, with a visible hardening 
of her whole demeanour, and an undissembled shrink- 
ing of her fine figure into the comer of the seat she 
occupied. 

" I have never felt less lonely — ^since the term of my 
loneliness began," said Reynolds, with a melancholy 
and solemnity of tone and look that was markedly 
effective in Its impression on her, as he easily saw in 
the shining inquisitorial stare of her enlarged eyes, 
** than during the time I have spent in Ramsgate and 
in your society. I am a man of independent means. 
Nothing could render me so happy as to feel that I was 
the instrument of providing you with a settlement that 
should make you independent of a vocation you abhor, 
that should indeed keep you easy and comfortable in 
your circumstances for the rest of your life. It is true 
I am not a young man. I have no special favours of 
face or person to grace my suit or enrich it by that 
silent eloquence which women much, indeed chiefly, 
admire in men. I have led a hard life. The sea is an 
exacting calling. It has left me rugged. But it has 
left me an honourable man, with a heart capable of 
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dedicating itself in lifelong affection to such a woman 
as you, Mrs. Reynolds. Will you be my wife ? " 

She looked steadily away from him for some 
moments ; her face was as rigid and, in truth, as colour- 
less as marble. 

" I am sorry, Mr. Goodhart," she said, turning slowly 
in her stately way upon him, " that you should have 
asked me that question. You have been so kind to me, 
that the pain you cause me by obliging me to absolutely 
refuse you must be keener than any I can inflict" 

"No, no.'* 

" I should be grieved indeed to lose your friendship, 
but our relations could never go beyond that." 

" Am I to think that you still believe your husband 
to be alive?" he asked, always preserving his gravity 
and his melancholy. 

"I was not the wife I should have been to nty 
husband. I remember all, and before God I vow that 
whilst life remains I shall be his wife, and true to him." 

She spoke with a vehemence that was dangerous in 
one so passionless, so collected, so resolved, of a deport- 
ment and exterior so ^admirably under control. Why 
did he not then and there confess himself ? His making 
love to her, as Goodhart, had touched the mute chords 
of her memory of Reynolds, and woke them into music 
and feeling. The hand seemed upon the second ; the 
mood seemed to exactly fit the wish ; the ripened fruit, 
to fall, seemed to need no more than the breath that is 
between lips meeting in a kiss. Thoughts flew through 
his brains with the velocity of the clouds, of the mind 
driven by the gales of the passions. He reasoned, "If 
I say I am Frank Reynolds, she, after the first con- 
vulsion and riot of feeling, might find herself possessed 
again by the spirit that banished me and widowed her ; 
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and chagrin and mortification might accompany the 
discovery that, for the second time, I had duped her." 
Memory exhorted him to hold his peace in the name 
of his love, his honour, and his dignity. After a silence 
that ran into many moments, he said, without looking 
at her — 

^ You are infinitely raised in my admiration. You 
do well to be loyal to a man who was manifestly loyal 
to )rou even in his lonely, dying hours. You make me 
feel ignoble as an intruder " 

^No, no, Mr. Groodhart," she cried, in a sobbing 
voice. '' I thank you for the gracious way in which you 
have taken me." 

" We shall remain friends ? " 

^'Oh, I hope sol" she exclaimed cordially, with 
emotion colouring her smile with a tender sweetness 
her lips did not always wear in approval or mirth. 

The hotel was in sight She asked that the carriage 
might be stopped. 

'* I have thoroughly enjoyed the afternoon," she said, 
as they stood together at the side of the carriage. " But 
the pleasantest part has been the^last part, because now 
you allow me to think of you as a friend, and, above all, 
we understand each other." 

They shook hands, and she walked towards her 
lodging, whilst Reynolds re-entered the carriage to be 
driven to the hotel. 



CHAPTER XVI 

HUSBAND AND WIFE 

THE Deal solicitor was punctual in sending Captain 
Reynolds his will. It was witnessed by the 
manager of the hotel and a bookkeeper, to both of 
whom, of course, Reynolds remained John Goodhart, 
Esq., because, as a rule, testators do not read aloud 
the contents of their wills to the people who attest 
them. 

The possession of this will made Reynolds very 
happy. Happen what might to him, Lucretia would be 
provided for, and though they should never come to- 
gether as husband and wife, he was still, though mas- 
querading as Mr. Goodhart, the Frank Reynolds of 
her choice and denial, who would watch over her and 
provide for her by such expedients as love — such 
honourable and such noble love as his — 'Ms very 
cunning in/* 

Two days after he had taken the drive with 
Lucretia, he went to London and called at his bank, 
where he had a short interview with the manager, 
who wrote and signed a cheque upon the bank that 
was countersigned by the accountant. He returned 
from London by a late train, and next morning 
took lodgings in the Augusta Road, so that by look- 
ing out of the window he could see the house in which 
Lucretia Hved. After lunch he strolled out with the 

287 
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hope of meeting her ; he returned to his rooms and 
wrote this note — 

" I was in London yesterday, and have good news 
for you. As you seem to have an aversion to invitations 
to dinner, will you drink tea with me this evening 
at 5.30 ? 

" Yours sincerely, 

"John Goodhart." 

As before, when he scrawled a letter to her in his 
bed, he wrote with studious ambition of concealment 
in handwriting, and was as successful in this art as 
in nature he was a triumph in his representation of 
Goodhart 

Within half an hour a note was left at his lodgings. 
Mrs. Reynolds would do herself the pleasure to drink 
tea with Mr. Goodhart. She came with the punctuality 
that was one of the graces of her characteristics. Is it 
necessary to describe her dress ? — close fitting navy blue 
serge, and sailor hat. The weather was sultry, and she 
was pale, and carried a fan. A lovely bouquet of 
flowers stood upon the table, and refreshed the atmo- 
sphere with the incense of half a score of different growths 
of beauty. The window was still open, but the road 
was a quiet one, and the lace curtains effectually screened 
the occupants of the room from the inspection of the 
profane and vulgar passer-by, who, with a packet of 
shrimps in his pocket, which he picks at and eats as he 
rolls along, his hard hat on the back of his head, and 
his legs travelling somewhat tipsily in a pair of check 
trousers of a pattern so enormous that a giant of fifteen 
feet high could not reduce the eyesore to proportion, 
holds Ramsgate to be after Margate the only place in 
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all England to ** do himself proud in ** with what he calls 
a "houting." 

They had not met since the day of the carriage 
drive. But neither exhibited embarrassment. She was 
too self-possessed to be disturbed by a feeling, that like 
nazvetif may be defined in the Frenchman's expression 
as "une nuance de bas, presque jamais d'61^vation/' 
whilst he found all the fortitude he needed in the cir- 
cumstance of his being her husband. 

" You have not gone very far," said she, sitting and 
fanning herself and looking at the flowers on the table. 

" No ; I can easily see where you live." 

*' What glorious flowers ! " 

" I was sure you would think them worth the trouble 
of carrying home." 

" Thanks so much. They will grace my poor room. 
It needs it" 

" No one will say that whilst you are its occupant." 

He rang the bell for tea. 

" Have you found any afternoon pupils ? " 

" Not yet. I have put an advertisement this week 
in a Ramsgate paper." 

"I have some news for you, but FU wait till the 
servant has come and gone." 

She looked about the room, and said, " Won't you 
find it very dull here after life in a hotel ? " 

** I dislike life in a hotel. As Dickens — ^the writer 

your husband admired so greatly — truly says, in a 

hotel nobody is glad see you, nor cares how long you 

stop or when you go. You become a number ; you 

lose individuality and are changed into a particle in a 

stream of figures in a ledger. You can't enjoy seclusion 

unless you invoke the genius of insolvency, and establish 

yourself in a set of private apartments from a price 
u 
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which would jrield a comfortable income apiece to four 
or five vicars and beyond the most strenuously exerted 
eaming-power of even a popular country medical prac- 
titioner to a price which, if an American girl had it in 
the shape of a weekly revenue, would buy her a British 
lord or an Italian prince. Now, in lodgings, you can 
dine off a chop, smoke a pipe, drink stout from the 
public-house, humour the landladies cat, and live through 
the life of the day without that critical inspection from 
which all human beings suffer in the public rooms of 
hotels and boarding-houses. And then, Mrs. Reynolds^ 
lodgings may be cheap." 

It was manifest to him, even whilst he spoke^ that 
the attention with which she accompanied the move- 
ments of his lips was due, not to the amiable desire to 
be amused, but to something lying very much deeper. 
When he ceased, she exclaimed — 

''If my husband had been pleading on behalf of 
lodgings against hotels, he would have put his views 
just as you have — in the same spirit ; I might declare, 
in the same words." 

"Very likely," said Reynolds, quietly, looking at the 
tea-tray, which the servant was then placing on the 
table. 

But his answer would not do. She was troubled; 
she directed at him a scrutiny that made her frown ; her 
toe tapped the carpet, and she looked down. 

" Will you give me a cup of tea? " 

She drew to the table, and filled two cups in silence ; 
but three or four times whilst she did this, she darted 
her brilliant gaze at him. His breathing grew a trifle 
laboured ; the motions <^ his heart a little swifter. He 
believed that her mind was at the very touch-hole of 
detection, and he waited for the flash and what was to 
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follow the flash. But the suspicion that discoloured, 
and even in its way distorted, her beauty soon dissolved 
under the warm breath of conviction. Indeed, she never 
had supposed, she never could suppose, the man who 
confronted her to be her husband. He was an 
Australian; his wife lay buried in Sydney; he had 
come to hear of Captain Reynolds by one of the 
hundred accidents of the sea. He had not her husband's 
face, nor his voice, nor enunciation. And if Frank had 
been alive through eight years, why did he return now ? 
Why not earlier? She drew a breath that had the 
depth of a suspiration, and said — 

" It is very strange." 

" Coincidences are strange," he answered, breathing 
easily again. '*I never allow them to weigh. They 
resemble dreams. We remember the two or three that 
come to pass, and forget the thousands that vanish un- 
verified." 

She seemed to acquiesce in this opinion by an incli- 
nation of the head. He looked at her, and thought to 
himself, **It is wonderful that, loving her, as I find I 
do, as deeply as I loved her when I married her, I 
should have waited eight years to return and seek her. 
But Goodhart was right I did not know myself." He 
pulled out a pocket-book. 

" I was in London yesterday," he said, " and went 
about your business. The bank is satisfied with my 
representations, and the information I obtained from 
Lloyds' and other sources as to Captain Reynolds, and 
I have much pleasure in handing you this cheque — ^the 
balance of the money your husband left at the bank 
before he sailed." 

He extended an envelope with a large official red- 
wax .seal; it was addressed to Mrs. Reynolds, care of 
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John Goodhart; Esq. She broke open the envelope^ 
and withdiew the cheque that was folded in a sheet df 
paper, on which was lithographed "With the Managef's 
Compliments.** The cheque was for two hundred and 
eighteen pounds She coloured ; her eyes Mg^tened; 
gratitude sweetened her beauty with the tender, smiling 
light which that gentle and lovely quality casts upon 
theiace. 

" How am I to thank you, Mr. Goodhart? I should 
never have heard of this— or thought of it — but for 
you." 

He raised his hand in a cordial gesture of remon- 
strance. 

''Two hundred and eighteen pounds 1 " she exclaimed 
'' Why, this and the money you brought to me from the 
island are a fortune. I fed ridu How good of you ! " 
She paused, and, looking at the cheque, said, with a 
sudden sorrow in tone, a sudden sorrow in look, ^ Poor 
Frank ! " 

He fastened his gaze upon the ground, for he knew 
just then that there was a dangerous moisture in his 
eyes, and not for the life of him durst he have spoken. 
Her " poor Frank ! " had struck to his heart, and for a 
moment or two the man wept inwardly. 

'' To whom shall I send a receipt for this cheque ? " 
she inquired, after a welcome interval of thought 

''Acknowledge it to me, and I will forward your 
letter to the bank," he answered, managing his voice by 
speaking low. 

She asked no more questions. It did not occur to 
her to inquire how it happened that the bank should 
pay over her husband's money to a stranger without her 
authority ; how Mr. Goodhart had succeeded in satis- 
fying the law, and, sequentially, the bank, that Captain 
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Francis Reynolds was dead. Mr. Goodhart had behaved 
most nobly and honourably, and the money was a god- 
send. 

"Will you give me another cup of tea, Mrs. 
Reynolds ? " 

She put the cheque in her pocket. He took the 
cup from her. Her smile was gracious as she handed it 
to him. The distressed poet, scratching verses under a 
map of the gold-mines of El Dorado, dunned by his 
wife and the milkman, may, and as a matter of fact 
does, call money dross, filthy lucre, and the like ; but 
there seems to exist in this dross an inherent property 
of such electrical vitality that, when applied, it will force 
laughter from anguish, illumine the sickliest countenance, 
inform with a passion of dance the gout itself, and 
liberate the virtues from the webs into which the spider 
Poverty coaxes them to roll them up. 

" By the way," said Reynolds, looking up from some 
notes he had made on a piece of paper. " Did you ever 
meet a man named Featherbridge ? " 

She started and stared hard at him, and answered, 
" I knew a Mr. Featherbridge." 

"The man I mean," continued Reynolds, "sailed 
with your husband as chief mate of the Flying Spur'* 

" Yes ; I knew him. Indeed, he acted as my hus- 
band's best man at our marriage." 

She spoke in a wary way, as though she distrusted 
this subject. Suddenly her mood burst into impassioned 
life, and she cried — 

"Why do you ask if I know Mr. Featherbridge? 
Is he alive ? Have you met him ? Have you news of 
my husband ? " 

He had by this time wholly mastered himself. 

" I was in the City yesterday," he said, " and turned 
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into some dining-rooms near the Mansion House for 
lunch. I took a seat opposite a man who, after viewing 
me awhile, pronounced my name ; I immediately recol- 
lected him. He was Mr. Charles Hall, member of a 
firm of London shipbrokers. He had sailed with me as 
passenger in a vessel I commanded. We fell into a con- 
versation, and it was natural, perhaps, that our talk 
should have large reference to the sea. He told me 
that in all his experience he never remembered so many 
ships posted as missing. I can scarcely tell you how it 
came about, but, in speaking of missing ships, he men- 
tioned the Flying Spur^ in whose fate he was interested, 
as his firm had negotiated the sale of her to the person 
who owned her when your husband obtained command. 
I told him that I had the pleasure of knowing the widow 
of Captain Reynolds. 'Indeed!' said he. 'That's 
strange. Reynolds' chief mate was a Mr. Feather- 
bridge, whose mother lives where I do — a pleasant old 
lady, whom my wife and I have been acquainted with 
many years. The last letter Mrs. Featherbridge ever 
received from her son was dated at Madeira, where the 
ship had called.* Did you hear from your husband at 
Madeira ? " 

** No," she answered. 

''It was a long letter, Mr. Hall said, and it was 
nearly all about Captain Reynolds and you." 

Lucretia slightly coloured, but remained silent. 

" Shall I proceed, Mrs. Reynolds ? I don't want to 
pain you. But I believed that whatever concerned your 
husband after his departure would interest you, and so 
I took down some notes of Mr. Hall's conversation to 
help my memory if it is your wish that I should tell 
you what Mr. Featherbridge wrote to his mother." 

'' I should be glad to hear," she said distantly. 
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He returned to his notes. 

"You were living with your mother in Bayswater 
when you were married. After your marriage you 
locked yourself up in your bedroom and refused to see> 
to speak to, to have anything whatever to do with 
Captain Reynolds." 

" It is very wonderful that Mr. Hall should remember 
the contents of a letter all about a stranger so very — 
verj^ accurately ! " exclaimed Lucretia, darkly, nervously, 
suspiciously, as though she thought that Mr. Goodhart 
had something of the devil in him. 

He removed his glasses to polish them. Whenever 
he was without spectacles or pince-nez the dulled ball of 
left eye, lustreless, stained and veined like those marbles 
boys call alleys, haloed by a sort of arci^ senilis : these 
and the wrinkles where he had wounded himself, the 
scar, the deflected arch of eyebrow utterly changing the 
character of the face, were very visible and instantly 
took the eye, 

^' I certainly shall not go on if I annoy you. But 
I thought thaty knowing what your feelings are for your 
husband, the latest news of him down to vanishing 
point — for he disappears afterwards as a soap-bubble 
explodes — would interest you." 

" It does. But you can't say he disappears. You 
brought news of him from the island ; news that is later 
than this Featherbridge letter that was posted — ^you 
say — at Madeira." 

^'Oh, that island news is very negative news. Its 
report is merely that Captain Reynolds was on the 
island, conceived himself dying, nailed all he was 
worth to the lid of a sea-chest with an appeal to 
the honour of the stranger who found it to hand 
it to you, and then we must suppose that one day 
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or nig^t he stiffened his spine and, looking up to 
God, passed out Thais not the news I got from 
Mr. HalL'' 

^There is no reason to believe that my husband is 
dead, because he was not seen on the island by the 
officer you sent on shore," she exclaimed, with temper 
in her eyes and voice. 

"< Shall I go on?" he asked 

^Oh, certainly," she replied, in a larg^ sarcastically 
bland manner. 

He resumed his spectacles and seemed to consider 
his noteSi 

^ Featherbridge told his mother that he had helped 
Captain Reynolds to decoy his wife to the ship. So I 
gathered from HalL But her aversion was so violent, so 
menacing to Reynolds' character among the crew, that 
in despair he sent her ashore at Falmouth and proceeded 
on his voyage alone. Hall told me that Featherbridge, 
who appears to have been a gentleman and a man of 
education, described your husband's grief as a form of 
sorrow that affected him more than any sort of human 
misery he had witnessed. He forsook his food, his 
cheeks fell in, he would often in pacing halt, and stand 
rooted and gaze at the sea in an agony of mind ; and 
once he clutched Featherbridge by the arm and looked 
him in the face with swimming eyes and after such 
a groan as a man gives whose heart breaks, whose 
spirit flies, whose whole moral being falls into ruin ; he 
cried, *Oh, my God, what have I done that she — the 
one, the only love of my life, my own, my beautiful, 
my dearest wife, — what have I done that she should 
abandon me ? ' " 

Lucretia shrieked and sprang to her feet. 

*' I can endure no more — I cannot, indeed ! You 
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will drive me madder than I then was. No more, 
Ibeg!" 

She brought her foot to the ground with a stamp 
that shook the ornaments on the mantelpiece, and fanned 
herself with extravagant motions. 

He pocketed his glasses and his notes and put on 
his pince-nez, and as she was standing he stood. 

'*It is too much/' she exclaimed, with mounting 
colour and enlai^ed nostril, and eye dramatized into a 
fine expression of wrath in beauty by her spirit's adjust- 
ment of the mobile lid, lash, and brow, " tiiat a matter 
so sacred and personal to myself as the relations 
between my husband and me should be talked about in 
a London eating-house." 

" Nothing of the sort, Mrs. Reynolds. Mr. Hall and I 
sat apart He spoke of you and your husband in terms 
of sympathy I am sure you would appreciate. Mr. 
Featherbridge " 

" I hated that man ! " burst out Lucretia. " He 
could look you in the face and tell a lie." 

" Mr. Featherbridge," continued Reynolds, approach- 
ing her by a step or two and keeping his eyes stead- 
fastly bent upon hers, ** referred to you in his letter as 
one of the most beautiful women he had ever seen, and 
he declared himself utterly at a loss to understand why 
you, who did undoubtedly love your husband well 
enough to marry him, should, immediately after the 
marriage, find something in the man of your choice, 
this comely, honourable sailor who adored you, to 
excite the loathing that broke his heart and widowed 
you." 

She fanned herself furiously. When he ceased to 
speak a deep blush burned in her face. The sting of 
the blood was insupportable. She went to the open 
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window and turned her back upon him ; but, after a 
brief interval, without moving her figure, she looked 
sideways and said — 

''How dared that man Featherbridge say that I 
loathed my husband ! '' 

''Well, Mrs. Reynolds, I trusted that the very last 
news of your husband that could be given would 
interest you. I hope, despite my clumsy method of 
communicating it, we still remain friends." 

He saw her swaying as she stood ; in an instant she 
was in his arms in a swoon. He carried her to the 
sofa, laid her upon it, removed her hat, eased her neck, 
fanned her. If ever human love spoke in gesture and 
face it was to be interpreted in the richest eloquence of 
exalted emotion in that man as he stood over his 
unconscious wife, ministering to her, wild at heart to 
kiss her even once, but — not denying himself; no! — 
restrained by noble recognition of her rights as a 
woman whose heavenly offence was chastity and of her 
command as his wife who was a virgin. 

After some little time she sighed, opened her 
eyes, looked at him with bewilderment, shivered like 
one suddenly awakened from sleep, and sitting up 
said — 

" What has happened to me ? " 
"You are all right now. The heat overcame you. 
It is certainly very oppressive." 

He stepped to a sideboard and mingled a little 
brandy with some soda-water. She drank, seated, 
upturning her rich eyes to him and thanking him with 
a smile which was lovely with its mingled colours of 
emotion as the nosegay is sweet and delightful by 
variety of hue. 

" Do you feel better ? " he asked, strait-jacketing the 
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deep solicitude of his soul with the demeanour of 
commonplace courtesy. 

" Much. It was the heat." 

''You will send me an acknowledgment of the 
money ? " 

" Oh yes. This evening." 

" Do you keep a banking account in Ramsgate ? '* 

" I have banked the money you sent me." 

"Then you will be able to deal with the cheque I 
gave you this afternoon. If I can ever be of service to 
you in any business or other direction you may indicate, 
I do b^ that you will command my services." 

She thanked him and rose to go, stepping to the 
mantel-piece to adjust her hat and collar. 

" May I see you to your door ? " 

" It is but a step. Good-bye, Mr. Goodhart. Be- 
lieve me sincerely grateful for all your kindness." 

"Do not forget your flowers, Mrs. Reynolds." 

He watched her from the doorstep with anxiety 
until she entered her lodging-house. He paced his 
room much harassed by thought He could not bring 
himself into a resolution to confess the truth to her. 
Exhibitions of loyalty of love that in her, as a wife, 
wanted the consecrating element of amorousness, of 
gratitude, of contrition, these had been in sufficient 
abundance to furnish a basis for hope or even an 
incentive to action. Yet could not he persuade himself 
that if he pulled the mask off him she would not shrink 
from the intimacy of wedded association as she had 
shrunk eight years before; she might elude him by 
silently leaving the town; and he could not find will 
enough to determine him to take his chance and 
challenge a new repulse, a new insult, a new degradation 
to his feelings as a man and his rights as a husband. 
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He smiled when he opened her acknowledgment 
of the cheque, and kissed the signature. 

They met only once in the six days that followed 
She had found work for an hour and a half in the 
afternoon. But he was careful not to lose his hold of 
her. Almost every day he reminded her of his exist- 
ence by a gift — a box of peaches, a basket of straw- 
berries, a bouquet of flowers. When he met her on the 
day preceding the last which was to dawn, fraught with 
the issue of a lifetime to this couple, she thanked him 
for his constant kindness ; indeed, she felt overwhelmed, 
his persistent goodness embarrassed her, she really had 
no claim upon him. Her manner was gracious, yet 
there was a constraint in it that was perceptible. It was, 
indeed, as though she had said to him, ** I do not know 
if it is your intention to take advantage of my situation 
and the obligation you have placed me under to push 
kindness into persecution, but you have done so much 
that more must cease to be agreeable." Her meaning 
was as clearly intimated by her behaviour and speech 
as though she had pronounced it in the above words. 
There was a little coolness in the way she said good- 
bye to him. He exactly understood and took delight 
in what was passing in her mind, and he also judged — 
and rightly judged — that she was not drawn closer to 
Mr. Goodhart by his knowledge of her treatment of her 
husband. 

Came the sixth day following the afternoon on 
which Lucretia had drunk tea with Mr. Goodhart, and 
received a cheque for two hundred and eighteen pounds. 
She had risen somewhat late. A slight headache had 
detained her in bed. She did not feel well enough to 
walk through the glaring heat of that July morning — it 
was about ten o'clock when she left her room — to teach 
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three young girls, whose parents lived at the western- 
most extremity of the West Cliff. She sat at breakfast 
in a shabby parlour. Mr. Goodhart's yesterday's gift of 
flowers glowed on the little dingy cheffonier in which 
she kept her tea and sugar. A man was bawling 
*' Fresh sawls ! " in the street, and his outcry through 
the open window was as distracting as though he was 
in the room. The gilt of the cheap mantel-glass was 
carefully estranged by red muslin from the blow of the 
house-fly. Lucretia's appetite was not invited by the 
plain boiled egg, which she neglected for a piece of 
toast and butter, and a cup of tea. 

The postman knocked. The landlady, very weedy 
in widow's weeds, entered with a letter. It was 
addressed to her, and the first address had been to 
Chepstow Place. This had been erased, and the 
address of the oflice in which Dr. Lane had purchased 
an annuity substituted. This had been erased, and 
replaced by the name and address of Wembly- Jones ; 
which in their turn had suffered eviction, and yielded 
to 28, Bell Vue Road, Ramsgate. The envelope 
bore the Valparaiso post-mark and the Chilian 
stamp. 

A sudden sensation of tightness, that made diffi- 
cult the systole and diastole of the pulse, came upon 
Lucretia's heart. She very well remembered that the 
South Pacific port to which the Flying Spur had 
sailed, was not far distant from Valparaiso, and this — 
though as a matter of fact it was perfectly Irrelevant 
as a stimulus to thought — quickened in her an hysterical, 
and as she seemed to feel it, an affrighting imagination 
that this letter was from her husband. Was the address 
in his handwriting? But in eight years the hand- 
writing of some, of many, will change, more or less. 
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She opened the envelc^. It enclosed a letter and 
an envelope containing a letter, the envelope addressed 
in pencil — 

"To THE Honourable Stranger." 

This envelope was pierced as though a nail had 
been passed through it Her dark eyes took on a light 
and largeness of wonder with presence of alarm, the 
shadow in expression of the dread of calamity, the look 
of fear that is in the gaze of one to whom the shape 
has come to depart no more. The letter ran thuj 



" Ship Wildfire, Valparaiso, April 4, 1898. 

'< Dear Madam, 

''I am the third mate of this ship, which 
sailed from Liverpool for this port in December last 
year. We found ourselves becalmed off the island 
of Santo Cristo three weeks ago, and the captain 
sent me ashore to look for turtle and fruit I found 
neither; but, in overhauling the island, I came across 
a cave in which was an old sea-chest, with the letter 
I enclose, nailed to its lid I pulled out the nail and 
read the letter, but found that the bonds had been 
dug up, for a shovel lay close alongside the hole in 
which they had been buried. It was the hole right 
enough, for it was marked as Captain Reynolds 
describes. I guess he was rescued and took away the 
bonds himself, for I hunted right and left for anything 
like human remains, and if he had died upon the 
island he was bound in due course to become a 
skeleton; and there is no skeleton, nor anything 
answering to a man's bones in that island. In a hollow, 
not far from the cave, is Mr, John Goodhart's grave 
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with a cross raised by your husband as the inscriptk>n 
cut upon it proves. I thought it my duty to forward 
the enclosed, as you will naturally wish to hear about 
your husband, and trusting this letter may safely come 
in your hands, 

" I am, yours truly, 

"Samuel Murdoch." 

With no more prophetic insight, with no more 
apprehension by intuition of the truth, whose blaze of 
light was suddenly to flood her than had the letter she 
held been a tradesman's bill, she took the enclosure 
from the envelope curiously labelled '' To the Honour- 
able Stranger." The paper was very old— over a 
hundred years old ; yellow, stained, of coarse texture ; 
a most singular piece of paper which with its scrawl 
of pencil might, and could the dead write, be just such 
a letter as one might expect to receive from a dead 
man. You will remember what Reynolds wrote ; how, 
conceiving that he must be left to perish on the island 
and his love for ever holding his wife in view, he, with 
Goodhart's gold pencil, and an old roll of paper taken 
from the chest in the cave, framed the appeal to " the 
Honourable Stranger," which Lucretia was now holding, 
and was now reading. Though it was but a scrawl, 
she knew the handwriting, and, indeed, it was contained 
in an envelope that she herself had addressed to him, 
but from which the ink had been washed by immersion, 
when he was in the life-belt 

She read — ^her face blanched into marble whiteness. 
She read — the blood stormed in a red-hot torrent to 
the roots of her hair. She read, and looked upwards 
and thought, " He is my husband I Had not I guessed 
it? Had not I suspected it in twenty shapes of look 
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and speech and saufe?" Again she read, and when 
die came to this part she sobbed as if her heart must 



** My wife, Locretia, when I left England, was living 
with her mother, MrsL Lane, in Chepstow Place, Bays- 
water, London, W., and it is my earnest wish that 
she should be the recipient of diese bonds and the 
property that may be found upon me. To which end 
I, a brokenJiearted, desolate, dying man, humbly and 
affectionately greet die reader of this letter, and do 
entreat him, as he loves God and die truth and honour, 
to convey diese words and die property to my wife, 
Lucretia Re)molds, who, for the trouble he is at in find- 
ing her, if she has removed, and in acting as my emissaiy, 
will receive fifteen hundred pounds, which he will more 
gready enjoy, as money honourably and virtuously 
gained, than if he kept the whole sum, thereby robbing 
the widow, and blasting the only hope which keeps 
warm and alive the heart that dictates these words. 
Again I greet and bless you, and thank you for the 
noble service you will be doing me. 

"FRANas Reynolds." 

The truth was very clear to her now. " Mr. Good- 
hart '* was her husband ! It was her husband who had 
brought her the hundred and fifty pounds, not from the 
island, but as a gift from his love and loyalty. But oh, 
why had he waited all these years ? Why had he not 
come sooner ? It was her husband who had caused the 
Bank to send a cheque for two hundred and eighteen 
pounds. He had dwelt near her, and brooded over her, 
and courted her as Goodhart, and her heart smiled in 
remembrance of her triumph in that. Why had he not 
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come sooner? Why had he not revealed himself? 
Her instincts as a woman pierced to the very sanctuary 
where the truth was enshrined, and his motives were 
as intelligible to her as though he had explained 
them. 

She stood rooted in thought, with her eyes on the 
papers in her hand. Then took pen and ink, sat down 
at the table and wrote — 

"My Frank, 

" You are revealed to me by the enclosed. 
Come to me. Come quickly, and forgive me. 

'* LUCRETIA," 

She put this note and the letters she had received 
into an envelope, which she addressed to John Goodhart, 
Esq., and rang the bell. The landlady's daughter 
appeared. 

''Miss Simkins, will you please run with this at 
once to Mr. Groodhart's lodgings ? " 

The girl of fourteen took the letter and vanished, 
and Lucretia, from her window, saw her rapidly walk 
to the house in Augusta Road, hand in the letter, 
and leisurely return, for there were dishes to wash 
and beds to make, and little Miss Simkins was in 
no hurry. 

Reynolds was reading a London daily paper when 
the servant gave him Lucretia's letter. He read it, and 
sprang to his feet, pausing for a moment in a swift 
distraction or delirium of reverie upon his letter, which 
he had written in the island. For into it swept, with 
the velocity of sunshine, the whole of that heavy term 
of ocean solitude, and for an instant the full picture was 
before him, with Goodhart's grave, and the cave, and 

X 
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die shovel, and the cook-pit, — just as at midnight the 
broad circle of the sea or the hills and plains of a 
face of country are flashed into brilliance by a dart of 
lightning. 

He put on his cap, and in a minute or two had 
measured the distance that divided his own from 
Lucretia's lodgings. He knocked, was admitted, passed 
into the parlour — ^the door of which he closed — and stood, 
cap in hand, looking at his wife. 

Manifestly since sending to him she had been 
struggling to school herself for this meeting. You saw 
that in her posture and demeanour as she stood at the 
table which remained covered with the breakfast things. 
But the fragile foundations and props of her woman's 
resolutions must sink under the weight of her woman's 
passions and emotions. She said, " Oh, Frank, I know 
you now! I see you in your changed face and — 

and " But then the constricted chords in her 

throat refused to deliver the message of her mind 
All on a sudden she sank down on her knees by the 
table, and, hiding her face in her arm, wept and 
wept. 

He rushed to her side, fell upon his knees, and put 
his arm about her. He pressed his cheek to hers and 
murmured endearments, calling her his only love, his 
dear wife, his noble Lucretia. But it seemed that she 
would not have any of this just yet For, rising in a 
blind way, she got round to the other side of the table, 
and he stood up with such a deadly chill of fear of her 
reception, that for a space he remained and looked like 
a figure in stone. 

" Not yet, Frank, not yet I " she exclaimed, extend- 
ing her hands towards him, but in the posture of repul- 
sion. ** Mr. Featherbridge told a lie when he wrote that 
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I loathed you. Loathed! Oh no, I loved you. I 
loathed myself! But something worked in me with 
a power that was stronger than love or loathing, and 
I could not — I could not! You violated that mad 
spirit in me that would have wasted itself had you 
given me time, had you gone your voyage, when you 
brought me by a falsehood to your ship. But I after- 
wards knew that, even when I silently left you at 
Falmouth, I was loving you as I had loved you when 
I accepted you, and I also knew that a power had 
worked in me which had made me false. But, oh, Frank, 
more faithless to myself than to you." 

He moved as though to go to her; but her out- 
stretched arms held him off." 

" But what was your love ? " she continued. " You 
went away and have never written, never made a sign, 
never come home to see if I was alive and true to you. 
Eight years ! and I have thought you dead. Otherwise 
I should have known you — changed as you are, you are 
the Frank I loved and married. I should have known 
you, and you have left me alone ; when, had you 
returned and sought me and claimed me, you would 
have found me your loyal wife, loving you, deploring 
you, accusing myself of a wickedness whose memory 
works in me in torment, and again and again in think- 
ing of you, and recalling my conduct at our marriage, 
I could have destroyed myself." 

Her arms slowly fell to her sides; her head 
sank. 

"Lucretia," he said, in a low voice, whose tone 
thrilled with his love, and the thoughts her words 
had excited. ''I did not dare seek you, because I 
dreaded your reception. I am a man, and have 
the feelings of a man, and I feared you. You might 
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THE COUNTRY AND THE GARDEN. 
Illustrated by F. Carrutuers Gould and 
A C Gould. Demy 8tw. lor. 6iL 

A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF GAR- 
DEN FLOWERS. Fca^. 8fw. 3«. 6d, 
See also Edward FitzGerald. 

ABnlmeBMnuuL PONS asinorum ; 

OR. A GUIDE TO BRIDGE. Second 
Edition, Fca^. Sew. zs* 

W. s. Beard. JUNIOR arithmetic 

EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fcnp. %vo. 
tt. With or without Answers. 

[JunicM' Examination Series. 

PeUr Beckford. thoughts on 

HUNTING. Edited by J. Otho Paget, 
and Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. Dtmy 
8fv. xos. fid, 

wmiamBeekford. THE HISTORY OF 

THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited by E. 
Dknison Ross. Pott 8xv. Cloth, ts. 6d. 
net; leathor, as 6d, net. [Little Library. 

F. D. Bedford. See E. V. Lucas. 

H. 0. Beechlng. M. A , Canon of Westminster. 

LYRA SACRA : A Book of Sacred Verse. 

Selected and Edited by. Pott 8vo. Cloth, 

9S. ; leather, sj. 6d, [Library of Devotion. 

See also Tennyson and Milton. 

Jacob BelixnexL Tiiii: supersensual 

LIFE. Edited by Bernard Holland. 
Fca/. Btfo, 3X. 6d. 

Hilalre Belloo. Paris, with Maps and 

Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

H. H. L. BellOt, M.A. THE INNER 
AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. With numer- 
ous Illustrations. Crown Zvo. 6s. net. 

' A vast store of entertaining materiaL' — 
Liverpool Mercury. 

*A delightful and excellently illustrated 
book ; a real encyclopaedia of Temple his- 
tory.'— Pilot. 

W. H. Bennett, M.A. A primer of 

THE BIBLK Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 9s. 6d. 

*The work of an honest, fearless, and 
sound critic, and an excellent guide in a 
small compass to the books of me Bible.' 
— Manchester Guardian. 

W. H. Bennett and W. F. Adeney. A 

BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Crown 
8f ^. 7*. 6d. 

* It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the field 



of Biblical introdncCiOD. W« know of no 
book which comes into coiiip«tltioii with it' 
—Manchester Guardiem, 

A C. Benaon, M.A. THE LIFE OF 

LORD TENNYSON. With xa lUustra. 
tioos. Fca^ 8tv. CMIL xt. 6d. / Leather, 
4X. net, [Little Biographies. 

B. K. Bonaon. the way of holi- 
ness : a Devotional Commentary on the 
xxQth Psalm. Crown Zvo. sx. 

B. B. Bernard, M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 

the ENGLISH SUNDAY. Fca^ doe. 

xt. 6d, 
IL B&dei. Bee P ai uie nli er. 
(LBIn^D.D. See St. Angnsdne, X Kempis, 

•tuTwilliam Law. 

a &. D. Biaa, BIX THE EPISTLE TO 
THE raiLIPPIANS. Edited by. Fca/. 
Bvo. X*. 6d, ngt, ^ [Churchman's Bible. 
' Mr. Biggs' work is very thorough, and 
he has managed to compreaa a good deal of 
infiMrmaticm into a Umited space.' 



T. BMbert BlndloF. &IX the oecu- 
menical DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With Introductions and Notes 
Crown Bivo, 6s, 
A historical aooonnt of the Creeds^ 

WUliam Blaka. illustrations of 

THE BOOK OF JOB. Invented and 
Engraved by. Fce^, Bvo, ^i. 6d. mot, 

Tnese famons Illustrations— sz in number 
— are reproduced in photogravure. zoo 
copies are printed on large ps4>er, with India 
proofs ana a duplicate set of the plates. 
iSf' net. [Illustrated Pocket Luitary. 

See also Little Library. 

B. Blazland, M.A. the song of 

SONGS. Being Selections from St. Bkr- 
NARD. Pott Bvo. Cloth, as. ; Uathor, 2X. 
6d. net, [Library of Devotion. 

J. Harvey Bloom. M.A. shake- 

SPEARE^S GARDEN. With lUustraUons. 

Fcap. Bvo. or. 6d. \ leather, or. 6d, net. 

By Command of the king 

J. S. C. Bodley, Author of ' France.' THE 

CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. 

Demy Bvo, ais. net, 
George Body, D.D. THE SOUL'S PIL- 

GRIMACE : Devotional Readmgs^ from 

his published and unpublished writings. 

Selected and arranged by J. H. Burn, 

B.D., F.R.S.E. Pott Bvo, 9s.6d. 

Arnold J. Bqger. the story of 

GENERAL BACON : A Short Account of 
a Peninsula and Waterloo Veteran. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

Oardinal Bona. A guide to eter. 

NITY. Edited with an Introductioa and 
Notes, by J. W. Stanbkidgb, B.D., Ute 
Fellow ot St. John's College, Oxford. Pott 
Bvo, Cloth, as. ; leather, as. 6d, net, 

[Library of Devociom 
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F. C. Boon, B.A. A COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN 
NATIONS. CrovmBva. as, 

[Commercial Series. 

O^orm BonOW. LAVENGRO. EdUed 
br F. HiNDBS Grooms. Twa Voluwus. 
Pott Zv0. £ach volumtt cloth, \s. 6d, lut ; 
IcaiAer, xs. 6d, mt, [Little Library. 

ROMANY RYK With Notes and an Intro- 
duction bv John Sampson. Pott Zva. 
Cloih^ xs. &L nst; UaiAtr, as. 6d. tut. 

[Little Library. 

J. Ritaema Bos. agricultural 

ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Ains- 
WORTH Davis, M. A. With an Introduction 
by Eleanor A. Ormbrod, F.KS. With 
155 Illustrations. Cr* 9vc 3X. 6d. 

a G. Botttng, B.A. JUNIOR LATIN 

EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fca^, 8cw. ix. 

[Junior Examination Series. 

EASY GREEK EXERCISES. Cr. 8o«. ax. 

B. H. Bowden. THE example OF 

BUDDHA : Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Third Eelition, i6mo, as, 6d, 

E. Bowmaker. the housing of 

THE WORKING CLASSES. Craum 
Zvo, ax. 6iL [Social Questions Series. 

P. Q. Brabant. M.A. SUSSEX. Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. Pott Zvo, Cloth, 
3X. ; leather^ y. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

* A charming little book ; as full of sound 
information as it is practical in conception.' 

THE ENGLISH LAKES. Illustrated by 
E.H. Nkw. PoiiSvo. Cloth, as. ; Isathgr, 
4X. 6d. net [Uttle Guides. 

MiM M. Brodrick and Miss Anderson 
Korton. A CONCISE handbook 

OF EGYPTIAN ARCHiEOLOGY. 
With many Illustrations. CrovmZvo. is»6d. 

E. W. BrCM^tai. See F. J. Hamilton. 

0. L. BrO¥ni«IL THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. Illustrated. Crown Bvo, 6x. 

' These lively pages are full (^ portraits 
firom the life.' — Morning Post. 

* It is the work of one who has Kved in 
Japan among the people.' — Athemtum. 

*A more readable and interesting book 
about Japan has not been written. ' 

—ScotsMnn. 

Bobert Brofwnixig. SELECTIONS 
FROM THEEARLY POEMS OF. 
With Introduction and Notes by W. Hall 
Gripfin. Pott 8tv. zx; 6d. net. ; leather, 
sx. 6d, net. [Little Library. 

O.BrOWninflT.M.A A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDLEVAL ITALY, a.d. 1250-1530. 
/« Tivo Volumes. Crown Zvo. sx. each. 
Vol* l Z25O-X409. — Guelphs and Ghibelfines. 
Vol. II. z409-z$3DwTh« Age of t|M Coo- 
dottieri. 



J.Bucban. See Isaak Walton. 
MiSSBnlley. See Lady Dilke. 

Jolin Bnnyan. , the PILGRIM'S pro- 
gress. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C H. Firth, M.A. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by R. Anning Bbll. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
* The best " PUgrim's Progress." '— 

Educational Timet. 
GRACE ABOUNDING. Edited by C. S. 
Freer, M. A. Pott Zvo. Cloth, sx. ; leather, 
as. 6d. net, [Library of Devotion. 

a. J. BnrclL M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. With 
numerous Illustrations.^ Crown Zvo, 3X. 
[University Extension Series. 

GMettBUKeSS. GOOPS AND HOW TO 
BE THEM. With numerous Illustrations. 
Small 4to. 6s, 

A. B. Bun, B.D., Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Lichfield. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE CREEDS. JDemv Zvo, zox. 6d. 

[Handbooks of Theolo^. 

* This book mav be expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject.' — 
spectator. 

See also Bishop Wilson. 

J. H. Bmn, B.D., F.R.S.E. A MANUAL 
OF CONSOLATION FROM THE 
SAINTS AND FATHERS. Pott Zvo. 
Cloth, as. ; leather, as. 6d, net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

Robert Boms, THE poems of. 

Edited by Andrew Lang and W. A. 
Craigie. With Portrait. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo, gilt top, 6s. 

J. B. Buy, LL.D. See Gibbon. 

Alfired Caldeoott d.d. the PHIL- 

OSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENG- 
LAND AND AMERICA. Demy Zvo. 
zox. 6d, ^ ^ [Handbodcsof Thedp|^. 

* A ludd and informative account, which 
certainlv deserves a place in every philo- 
sophical library.' — Scotsman. 

D. S. CalderWOOd, Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packetsof 40, with Answers, zx. each. Or 
m three Books, price ad., ad., and 3</. 

E.F.H. Caper, the life of Erasmus. 

With Z9 Illustrations. Cloth, or. 6d, net; 
leather, 4X. net, [Little Biographies. 

Tbonuui CarlTle. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited bv C R. L. 
Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen CoU^e, 
Oxford. Three Foluenet. Crown Bvo. 6x. 
each. [Standard Library. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVTO 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction by 
C. H. Firth, M.A., and Notes and Appen- 
dices by Mrs. S.C.L0MAS. Three yiilnmet. 
Crown 8fv. 6x. geteh, [Standard Library. 
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B. K. and A. J. CuM*. m.a. BISHOP 

LATIMER. WUi Pi«i»H. Crrwa »b». 
y.id. (LadmsfRcLiciaa. 

0. 0. Ohwmv and K. X. BotMrte. 

LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT, With i6 fiiU- 
ptn IHiutrBtiaEU* Crvmm Bv«. 3<, 6iC 
~Ad iniaEUina bac^illmtiuslbrbici- 



lard GhMtVftlU, THE LETTERS Of, 
TO HIS SON- EillLed, wilh u Iddo- 
dBciioo, br C 5-niACHEf, and Nau> by 




t. P. Uocn, ILA. Cr 



'iiiJiliillij 
«M. 3t. 6/ 



[dutiol Tw. 

SELECT ORATIONS (Pro MUo™, Pro 
Miircii>,Pliilippictt.,InCsti]iium). Tiuii- 
kud bv H. E. 51 Blakhtoh M.A, PcUaw 
ud Tut™ of Trinity Cnllcn, Oifilrd, 
Cnm Bi« 51. (CUnical Trwuluinu. 
DE NATURA DEORUM. TruiUted 
br r. BtooKL M.A., Ul* SchcteoTBalliol 
ddWOdwd. CrvM 8(w _)•■ «<£ 

[Cluiiol THinlmtiiv 
DE OFFICIIS, Tiwnlntd by G. B. 
GAUiHia, M.A. Cmm Sis. 11. lui. 

[CUuical TnuiliCions. 
r.l.OUrk*,M.A. BISHOP KEH. Wiih 
Paitnit. Crnm Bw. ji. 6J. 

ILcidinofRcliebn. 

1. CltaUMT and B. Ommp, the 



T. OobH, THE CASTAWAYS OF 

UEADOWBAMK. lUmtntcd. Demj 



(Liule BluE 

5ES0: __. 

_. i lllaanUoi 

ir. O. OomaginOA. M.A. THE LIFE 

OF JOHN RUSKIN. With PoroiuU. 
Cluaf&ditun. Cnmrnbir. 6t, 
J. 0. '^^"■'■, H. A &a TeniiTKni. 



B. W. OMAe-TVlor. THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Cnamtat. ii.&L 

^^ [Soda] Qacxdoiu ScifcL 

Wnuam Ootmba. THE tour or 

DR. SYNTAX in SEARCH OF THK 

PICTURESQUE. With 30 Coknml 
Plala br T. Rowi.AHI»oi[. Fc^ Bh, 
31. 6J. luJL 100 cDpla oQ Urn Ja p m n c 
[■pa, an. jHf. [lUnsDaled Pocket UblsIT' 
THE HISTORY OF JOHKNY QUAE 
GENUS : The Utilg FoDHlIing ot the lite 
Dr. Syntu. With 94 Coloured Plata b| 

RmrUHDSOR. FcMf.iet. 31.6d.lHt. »• 

**"^-' — * : Jitpanse p«p«T. fill, tut 

[inuitnled P^^diet Libnrr, 

■Bli* OtmlU. THE PASSING OF THE 

GREAT QUEEN : A Tribulelo the Nobk 

lilcorVictoniiRcgini. .S'iu//4jIa ii. 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. SwL^iii. u. 

OotW. . DANTE'S GARDEN. 



H CHRISTIANITY. With 



v.s.c< 

OFE 

Map. Cmm^v^. sj.6, 

fOiii , 

A.ltOoA,H.A See E. C Mudumt. 



Handd Ooz, B.A. LAifD national. 

JZATION. CnrmiUBt. u-iU 
[Social Qi 
W.XOnl^ See Sbukapeire, 
W.AOialKlS. A PRIMER OF BintN& 
CrrmmlB*. 11. 6J. 

Jralk. 

TLEUAN. 

ftbimt, ClttA, u. 6i£ «(; Iniitr. u. &£ 
■ft; [Little libiUT. 

Sletaard Ona^T, THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF. Edited by Edwaui Udt. 
TON. PaltiBt. CUilk,xi.iid.ntl:!tatlur, 
it.6d.tat. (Utile Ubniy. 

F. 0. CiairfOnL SeeHuyCDuiHii 

Mrs. Crou (Ada Camt ' - ' — 

YEARS IN AUSTIU 



C. 0. Crunp, M.A See Thonus Ellwood. 

F. H. K OUUllffa, Ftllov of All Souk' Col. 
lege, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF THE 
BOER WAR. With Dunr lllustntioDS, 
Plaiu, ood Poctnils. Inavolt. Viil.l.,^^. 

B. L. Cntta, D.D. AUGUSTINE OF 
CANTERBURY. With Portrait. Cmm 
&n^ 3f, 6^ ILeulen of RcU^d- 

nw BrotHen DalilaL A record of 

FIFTY YEARS' WORK. Wilh lyj Illui- 
tiationL Lam^if. tiutuL 

The record dT the work of the celebrated 
Eneraven, conlninitig a GallciT at beaali. 
fiil^>icturei by F. Walker, Sir J. Millaii, 
Lotd Ldzhton, and othel sreu Aitiiti. 
Tha book II 1 hutoij cf tbe fiiKK bl>ti<aiid* 
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O. W. DftOitil, M.A BISHOP WILBER- 
FORCE. With Portrait. Crown ^vo. 
3x. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 

nary C. Danson and F. Q. Crawford. 

FATHERS IN THE FAITH. SmalUvo, 
IS, 6iL 

Dante AlighlerL LA COMMEDIA Di 

DANTE. The Italian Text edited by 
Paget Toynbbe, LituD., M. A. Demy Zvo. 
GiliU^, 8f • 6<& AltOtCrovm9v0.^ 6s. 

[Standard Library. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Gary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbbe, Lilt D. I M. A Poit^vc. Clothe 
XX. 6d, ntt; Isathir us, 6d. net 

[Little Library. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 

Translated by H. F. Gary. Edited by 

Paget Toynbbs, Litt D. « M. A Pott Bvo, 

Cloth, IS, 6tL net; UtUktr, as, td, ntU 

[Little library. 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Gary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbbe, LitLD.,M. A. PottZvo, Clctk, 
IS. 6d. net ; leather, as, 6d. net, 

[Little Library. 
See also Paget Toynbee. 

A. a Deane. A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. Edited by. Pott Qvo, 
Cloth, XX. 6d. net ; leather, as, 6d, net, 

[Little Library. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF 
GEORGE CRABBE. Pott 8cw. Cloth, 
XX. 6d, net: leather, as, 6d. net, 

[Little Ldbrary. 

PerOFDearmer. See N, Hawthorne. 

Leon Delbos. the metric system. 

Crown Bvo, as, 

A theoretical and practical gtiide, for use 
in schools and by the general reader. 

Demostbenes : the olynthiacs 

AND philippics. Translated upon a 
new principle by Otho Holland. Crown 
8vo, as, 6a, 

Demosthenes, against CONON and 

CALLICLES. Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by F. Darwin Swift, M.A. 
Pca^, Bvo, as, 

Cliarles Dickens. 

THE ROCHESTER EDITION. 

Crown Bzfo, Each Volume 3X. 6d, With 
Introductions by George Gissing, Notes 
by F. G. KiTTONy and Topographical Illus- 
trations. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With lUustra- 
tions by E. H. New. Two Volumes, 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Illustra- 
tions' by R. J. Williams. Two Volumes, 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Illustratioos by 
Beatrice Alcocx. Tw^ Volumes. 

OLIVER TWIST. With lUustmtioiis by 
£. H. New. 



THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 
Illustrations by G. M. Brimelow. Two 
Volumes, 

BARNABY RUDGE. With Illustrations by 
Beatrice Alcock. Tivo Volumes, 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With lUustra- 
tions by E. H. New. Two Volumes. 

O. L. Dickinson, M.A., Fellow of King's 
CoUege, Cambridge. THE GREEK VIEW 
OF LIFE. Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 
as, 6d. [University Extension Series. 

H. N. Didnon. F.R.S.E., F.R.MeU Soc. 
METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and Climate. Illustrated. Crown 
Bvo, as, 6d. [University Extension Series. 

LadyDUke, Miss Bnlley. and Miss Whit- 
ley. WOMEN'S WORK. Croum Bvo, 
as, 6d. [Social Questions Series. 

P. H. Ditcbfield, M.A., F.S.A. ENGLISH 

VILLAGES. Illustrated. CrownBvo. 6s. 

*A book which for its instructive and 

pictorial value should find a place in every 

village library.' — Scotsman, 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGLISH 
TOWNS. With Introduction by 
Augustus Jessop, D.D. Second Edition, 
Crown Bvo, 6s. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. An Account of Local 
Observances, Festival Customs, and Ancient 
Ceremonies yet Surviving in Great Britain. 
Crotuu Bvo. 6s, 

W. H. Dixon, M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Second Edition. Crown 
Bvo, as, 6d, 

* Much sound and well-expressed criticism. 
The bibliography is a boon.' — Speaker, 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition, Crown 
Bvo, as, 6d, [University Extension Series. 

B. DOWden, Litt.D. See Shakespeare. 

J. DowdeiL D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. THE WORKMANSHIP OF 
THE PRAYER BOOK: Its Liteiary 
and Liturgical Aspects. Second Edition. 
CrownBvo, y.6d, [Churchman's Library. 

S. B. Driver., D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. CrownBvo. 6s. 

*A welcome companion tc the author^s 
famous "Introduction."' — Guardian. 

S. J. Dnncan (Mrs. Cotbs), Author of 
*A Voyage of Consolation.^ ON THE 
OTHER SIDE OF THE LATCH. 
Second Edition, CrovmBvo, 6s, 

X T. Dum, D.Scm and V. A. Hnnddla. 

GENERAL ELEMENTARYSCIENCE. 
l^th ZI4 lUostfrntioDft CrownBvo, y,6d, 

[Science Primers. 
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V. A. Dntl NORFOLK. Illiumted bj 
B. C. BouLTit /■•« B». ClnJk. y.; 
itaOtr, y. 6d. ml. [Ultlc CdkIei. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. With 
colocTTvd uA other IJluitrmtSoni by Fiunk 
SOUTKGATB. Larft Dimf ist. SIT. ruf. 

Oltmaat Sdwkidi. railway 

NATIONALIZATION. Cramn Bm. 

14. id. [Sodd Qaatioiu ScHei 

W. Dmgixt SdVUda. COMMERCIAL 

LAW. Craamtvr. u. [CommercEil Seria. 
H. S. Ijnrtail, M.A. A KISTORV OF 

BRITIBH COLONIAL POLICY. Vtm^ 



Uatktr, ji. 6J. Ml. (Lllti^ Gmd^! 

nomu BUwOOtf, THE HISTORY OF 

THELIFEOF. Ediitd hyC. G.Ciump, 



UTERATURE : 



vntuml, clelh, ii. &d. m 



ituidvd Libruy. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 



' ILillle tibra™: 
THE INHERITANCE. Tvio Vitumt!. 

Pulltve. Eiukye!umi,cliilh,ii.6d,nit.: 

ttal/ar, v. 6d. rut. (Little Librmry. 

W. B. Finn, M.A. JUNIOR ALGEBRA 

EXAMINATION PAPERS, fcaf. Bm. 

1'. (JuaioT K j a m un tiog Series. 

ttKrirUl,M.A. CROMWELL'S ARMYr 



Modd ' it dnoibed ii 



■iQdy and desciiplkti of 

r \rt which the vidonr of 

HCDisL The 'Ileir 



S. W. Flahar, M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. With 
numenni ILImtnUioni. Dtmjrttw. lot, U 

Bd«BTd ntcOaraU. the RUbaiyat 

OF GUAR KHAYVAU. Wiib a Com- 
mcBtuy by Mn. Stifkbh Batsoh, ud a 
Kofnphy of Omu by X. D. Roh. Crwtm 

Kalogti* OD Vonth. 
1. [MiniUDnLibnTT: 

_ _ THE HIGHEST 

ANDES. With 1 Uu*, 51 IJIiuntioai, 
■3 gf which are id PholOft'^Turc, and a 

_nui(inm«, Knal Sw. vm. mtt. 

r. H. neofeai. 1I.A., D.CX., Uaduuui 
of lbs DUD dam Scboii], Chcbmhun. 
THE STUDENTS' PRAYER BOOK. 
Pun L MounHQ and EvexiHG Pn-"* 
ahdLitant. Edited by. Cmniliw. a 



J. F. 1 , 

ON A WHEEL. With i< 
faurlk Editieu CpahGiw. 6i. 
'AclauicofcydlDSj grafUc and wjity 

I. C RMT. See JchD Bunyan. 

T. Fnmdi, H.A., Prindpal oT the Sioie 



CHEMISTRY. Parti. 



[Teatbooki of Tecbnolo^. 
littlTbMk.'^^iJSwSrt"™ ^ """" 

Ed. Ton Frandtnrsloli. Dairy 

BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Huual fat 
Ihd U» of SiudoDti. Tramlaledby I. R. 
Athsvortk Davis, M.A. SicndEiSlin. 
Rmiiid. Crtwn ice. v.tid. 
H, W. Fnlforf, M.A THE EPISTLE 
OF ST. JAMES. Edited by. Fiaf.pvt. 



Xn. OukelL _ 
H. B. fleOTBe, "' 



[Lit 
A., Fellow or Ni 



Edited by 
II. tuL tul; 

™ Colleee. 



teilifible ■ 



, a. uvuiKV, iii,(».j reiiowoi ii 
Oiford. BATTLES OF 
HISTORY. With Dumennu Pkni. Tkird 
Edilifn. Crmmioe. 6t. 
* Mr. Geor^ bm« uodcTtalfen a veij OKful 

and InatrtictiVG to oon-aiilitaTy 
id has eicecuted ic with a large 
mcHun n tucccB.'— rinri. 
H. d« B. OlbbJJUL Litt.D., K.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. WithgM^ia. Tltirtl 
BdilifH. Dimy Sn. lot &£ 
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A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
CfvwM 8v0L %s» 6ti» 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. EitkthEdiiw$u Revised. With 
Maps and Puuis. Crown 2iw. 3X. 

[University Extension Series. 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. 
Crown 8fw. u. 6d, [Commercial Series. 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. Crown Bvo. is, 64, 

[Commercial Series. 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES 
FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. 
Third EdiHon, Crown %tfo, %s, 

[Commercial Series. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
S4eond EtUHon* Crown Boo. 9S.6d, 

(University Extension Series. 

H. de B. Oil>1lilUI, LitLD., M.A., and B. A. 
Hft4flft?fli of the Heda Works, Sheffield. 
ASHORTER WORKING DAY. Crown 
8xv. u. 6d. [Social Questions Series. 

Bdward Gibbon, the decline and 

FALL OF the ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New Edition, edited with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. Buky, 
LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes. Demy Bvo, Gilt up, 
Zs, 6d, each, Alsoj Crown Bvo, 6s, eetch. 

'At last there is an adequate modem 
edition of Gibbon. . . . The best edition 
die nineteenth century could produce.'— 
MmnchetUr Gnmrdtan, 

'* A great piece of editing.'— ^£ai!mi^. 

[StandsjKi Library. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited.with an Introduction and 
Notes, by G. Birkbbcic Hill, LLD. 
Crown %oo. ts. 

* An admixaUe edition of one c^ the most 
interesting personal records of a literary Ufe. 
Its notes and its numerous appendices are a 
repertory of almost all that can be known 
about Gihhoeu*-~MancAesUrGitardian, 

[&andard Library. 

E. C. 8. OibSOlL D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. With Introduction 
and Notes. Demy 8tw. 6s. 

[Westminster Commentaries. 
'Dr.'Gibson's^work is worthv of a high 
degree of appreciation. To the buqr worker 
and the intelligent student the commentary 
will be m real boon ; and it win, if we are 
not mistaken, be much in demand. The 
Introduction is almost a model d concise, 
8traightforward| prefatory remarks on the 
subject treated. —^/ArMTflfM. 

THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With an 
Introduction. TAtrd mnd Cheaper EdUion 
in One Volumt, Den^Zvo. las. 6d, 

[Handbooks of Theology. 

A 



' We welcome with the utmost satisfactioa 
a new, chea4>er, and more convenient edition 
of Dr. Gibson's book. It was greatly wanted. 
Dr. Gibson has given theological students 
just what they want, and we should like to 
think that it was in the hands of every 
candidate for ordtxs,*—Guariiam 
THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. With 
za Illustrations. J^cap Svo, Cloth^ 3^. 6d. ; 
leather, jls, net. [Little Biographies. 
See also George Herbert. 

Qeorge Oissillg: See Dickens. 

A. D. Gk>dle7,M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Third Edition. Fca/.8vo. 9S. 6d, 

VERSES TO ORDER. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. net. 
SECOND STRINGS. Fcap.Zoo. si. 6d. 
A new volume of humorous verse uniform 
with Lyra Frioola, 

' Neat, brisk, ingenious.'— ilfonfArf/rr 
Gueirdian. 
* The verse is facile, the wit is ready.' 

Daily MaiL 
'Excellent and amusing.'— %$*/. James's 
Gazette, 

MiSB QOOdrloh-Freer. See Susan Ferrier. 

H. L. CtondgOk M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological CoU^e. THE FIRST 
EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by. 
Demy Bvo. 6s. 

[Westminster Commentaries. 

P. Andonon OraliaiiL the rural 

EXODUS. Crown Zvo. 9S.6d, 

[Social Questions Series. 

F. 8. Cbraager, m.a., LittD. psych. 

OLOGY. Second Edition, Crown %vo. 
9S. 6d, [University Extension Series. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Crown 
ZxfO, 6s, 

A book dealing with the evolution of the 
religious life ana experiences. 

B.H'Qae«nQraF- GERMAN passages 

FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
Crown Zvo, or. 6d, 

P. Ih Qn^t B.Sc., formerly Lecturer in 
Physics m Mason University College, Bif' 
mingham. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY; 
an Elementary Text-Book. With z8z Dia- 
grams. Crown Bvo, 3X. 6d. 

G. BncUand GTMIL M. a. Assistant Master 
at Edinburgh Academy, late Fellow of St. 
John's College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEKAND LATIN SYNTAX. Crown 
Bvo, ^.6d, 

Notes and explanattons on the chief diffi- 
culties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 

B. T. Or««ll, M.A. THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. Crffwn Bvo, 6s, 

[Churchman's Libnury 
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B»_ A> OiMory. 

VEN. A Popular Introduction to 



THE VAULT OF 
HEAVE] 

Astronomy. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crvttm $V0. 2S. 6d. 

[Univeruty Kxtension Series. 

W.HallOriffllliM.A. See Robert Browning. 

a H. OrinUlur. A HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
i845'05. With Illustrations. Dttnjt Zvo. 

lOS. 6d, 

F. Hindes Oroome. See George Borrow. ^ 
M. L. OwyiUL A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

ThA% is a birthday-book of excqptional 
dignity, and the extracts have been chosen 
with particular care. 

BtCpheilOyWIUL S«« Thackeray. 

Jolm Haokett, b.d. a history of 

THE orthodox CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. With Maps and Ilhistrafcions. 
Dettiy tew. 15s. n€i, 

A. C. Haddon, SoD.. F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Vemy^vc. 15X. 

A narrative of adventure and exploration 
in Northern Borneo. , It contains much 
matter of the highest scientific interest. 

R. A Hadfltld. See H. de B. Gibbins. 

R. N. HaU and W. 0. NeaL THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
With numerous Illustrations. D$my 8va 
ai«. net. 

F. J. Hamilton, D.D., and B. W. BrookB. 

ZACHARIAU OF MITYLENE. Tlrans. 
lated into English. DitnyZtHi. x9f.6d,Het. 

[Byzantine Texts. 

J. L. Hammond. . CHARLES JAMES 

FOX : A Biographical Study. Demy %vc. 
los. 6d, 

D. Hannay. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, From Barlv 
Times to the Prbsbnt Day. Illustrated. 
Two Volumes, Demy Zvo, ys, 6tL eucJu 
Vol I. X0OO-X688. 
See also R. Southey. 

James 0. Hannay. M.A. the spirit 

AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTIC! SM. Crown ^o. 6s, 
A. T. Hare, M.A. THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. With 
numerous Diagrams. Demy Zvo. 6f. 

Clifford HarriBon. reading and 

REA13ERS. Fca^, Zvo, ss, td. 
' An extremely sensible little book.' — • 
Manchester Guardian, 
H. C. Hart. See Shakespeare. 

NatiLanielHawtbonie. the scarlet 

LETTER. Edited by Pbrcv Dbarmer, 
Pott Zvo, Chtht IS, 6d, net; leather, 
9S. 6d net, [Little Librar}'. 



Sven Hedin, Gold Medallbt of the Royal 
Geographical Society. THROUGH ASLA. 
Wiu 300 Illustrations from fetches and 
Photocnaphs by the Author, and Maps. 
Tfuo Kolumee, Royal 8«v. 3&r. net, 

T. F. H^ndenon. A little book of 

SCOTTISH VERSE. Pott Zvo, Cloth, 
z«. td, net ; leather, 2s, 6d. net, 

[Little Library. 

THE UFE OF ROBERT BURNS. With 
Z3 Illustrations. Fcap. Zvo. Cloth, y. 6d. ; 
leather, 4/. net [Little Biographiea 

See also^D. M. Moir. 

W.B.Henle7. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Crown Zvo. Gilt tef, y, 6d, 

W. B. Henley and 0. Whiblflsr. A book 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. Crown Zvo. 
BnckrmmfgiUto^ 6s, 

H. H. FffnfyMlx B.D., Fellow of All Sonls', 
Oxford, Canon of Westminster. APOS- 
TOLIC CHRISTIANITY : As IHustrated 
by the Epistles of St Paul to the Corinthians. 
Crown %vo, 6s, 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical and 

Social Sermons. Crown 8vw. 6s. 
DISCIPLINE AND LAW. Fcap, %vo. 

9S, 6d, 

THE EDUCATION ACT-AND AFTER. 
An Appeal addressed with all possible 
respect to the Nonconformists, Fellow. 
Guardians with English Churdmicn of the 
National Christianity. Crown Zvo, is, 

Oeorfe Herbert. THE temple. 

Edited, with an Introdnction and Notes, 
by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
Pott Zvo, .Cloth, »s. ; leather, ax. 6d, net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

Herodotuf : easy selections, with 

Vocabulary. By A. C Liddell, M.A. 
Pca^, Zvo. xs, UL 

W. A. S. Hewins. B. A. ENGLISH TRADE 
AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Crown Zvo. 
as, 6d. [University Extension Series. 

T. Hllbert. TH& air GUN : or, How 
the Mastermans and Dobson Major nearly 
lost their Holidays. Illustrated. Demy 
i6mo. sx. 6d. [Little Blue Books. 

Glare Hill, Registered Teacher to the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. MILLIN- 
ERY, THEORETICAL, AND PRAC- 
TICAL. With numerous Diagrams. 
Crown Zvo, ss, . 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

Henry Hill, B. A^ Headmaster of the Boy's 
High School, Woricestei-, Cape Colony. A 
SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 
Crown Zvo. ^s. 6d. 

This book has been specially written for 
use in South Aincan schools. 
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aBirkbe6kHiU,LL.D. See Gibbon. 

Howard C. Hillesas. with the boer 

FORCES. With u lUustntions. Stefffid 
Edition, CrpumBvo, 6s, . I 

Emily Eol)hoiue. THE brunt Of the 

WAR. With Map and Illustrations. Crovm 
%O0, (a, 

L. T. HobbOtUie, F«llow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy %vo, ais, 

J. A. HobBOn* M.A. PROBLEMS OF 
POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Indus- 
• trial Condition o{ the Poor. Fourth 
Edtium, Crown ive, as, 6d. 

[Social Questions Series and University 
Extension Series. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. Crown ivo. 2s.6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

T. Hodgkill, D.C.L. GEORGE FOX, 
THEQUAKER. With Portrait. Croum 
%tfO, 3f . 6d, [Leaders of Religion. 

CbesterHolcombe. THE. REAL CHIN- 
ESE QUESTION. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

* It ts an important addition to the 
materials before the public for forming an 
opinion on a most difficult and pressing pro- 
blem.' — Times. 

Sir T. H. Holdich, K.CLE. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND : being a Per- 
sonal Record of T\^enty Years. Illustrated. 
Demy Bvo, ^ 15*. net, 

' Interesting and inspiriting (roni cover to 
cover, it will assuredly take its place as the 
classical work on the history of the Indian 
frontier.' — Pilot, 

W. S. HoldBWOrtll, M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. In Two Volnmes. 
VoL /• Demy ^vo. xos, 6d, net. 

Canon Scott Holland. LYRA apos- 

TOLICA. With an Introduction. Notes 
by H.C. Bbbching,M.A. PottZvo. Cloth^ 
as,: leather f as, 6d. net.^ 

[Library of Devotion. 

O. J. Holyoake. THE co-operative 

MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Third EdUion. 
Crown Bvo, as, 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Horace: THE ODES AND EPODES. 

Translated by A. D. Godlby, M.A., Fellow 

of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown Bvo. 

as, [Classical Translations.' 

E. L. S. Horsbnrgll, M.A. WATERLOO : 
A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition, Crown Bvo, 5J. 

'A brilliant essay — simple, sound, and 
thorough.' — Deuly Chronicle. 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion. Fcap, 89^. CJothy 3ir. 6d. ; leather ^ 
4^. net, [Little fiiogn^hies. 



R. F. Horton, D.D. /OHIH HOWE. 
With Portrmt, . Crown Bvo. 31. 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

Alexander HoBie. manchuria. With 

Illustrations and a Map. DemyZiVQ, xos,6d, 
net, 

a. H0W«U. TRADE UNIONISM— NEW 
AND OLD. Third Edition, Crown Bvo, 
3J. 6d, [Social Ques^ticus Series. 

John HnsheS. THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
WithaPre£atoryNoteby£LX4sJ. Griffith, 
M;P. Crown Bvo, 3^. 6d, 

A. W. Hntton. M.A. CARDINAL MAN- 
NING. With Portrait. Crown %vo. y, 
6d. [Leaders of Religion. 

See also Taulbr. 

Edward Button. See Richard Crashaw. 

B. H. Button. CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
With Portrait. Crown Bvo, 3;. 6d, 

[Leaders of Reltgion. 

W. B. Button, M.A. THE LIFE OF SIR 
THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 5^. 

WILLIAM LAUD. With Portrait. Second 
Edition, Crown Bvo. 3^. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

P. A. Byett. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE. Demy Boo, 7s, 6d. 

Henrik Ibsen. BRAND. A Drama: Trans - 
• lated by William Wilson. Third Edition, 
Crown Bvo, 3s. 6d, 

Lord Iddeideil^ See Susan Ferrier. 

W. B. blge, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hert* 
ford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN MYS- 
TICISM; The Bampton Lectures for 1899. 
Demy Bvo, las, 6d, net, 

* It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lectureship.' — 
Record, 

A. D. Inneat, M. A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Ms^s and 
Plans, CroTvn Bvo, 7s, 6d. 

* Written in a vigorous smd effective style 
... a thoughtful and impartial account. — 
S/ectator, 

S. Jackson. M.A. A PRIMER OF BUSI- 
NESS. Third Edition, Crown Bvo, 
IS, 6d, [Commercial Series. 

F. Jacob. M.A. JUNIOR FRENCH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Pca^. Bvo, 
IS, [Junior Examination Series. 

J. Stephen J^ans. trusts, pools, 

AND CORNERS. CrotonBvo, as.6d, 

[Social Questions Series* 

B. JenkS, M.A., Professor of Law at Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool. ENGLISH 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Crown Bvo. 
as. 6d, [University ExteoiicRi Sales. 
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0. lb Jtrnm, M.A. See pascal 

Alura»luJ0nOPP.D.D. JOHN DONNE, 
mth Portrait. Craum 8m. y. 6d. 

[Leaden of Religion. 

F. B. JeTOni. M.A., litLD., Prindpal of 
Hatfield Hah, Durham. EVOLUTION. 
CrMMiStw. yx,6d, [Chordunan's Libouy. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. Secami 
£ditWM. Dtmy Stw. zor. ttL 

(Handbooks of Theology. 
^ ' The merit of this book lies in the penetra- 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of the 
author's judgment. He is at once critiod 
and luminous, at once Just and snggettiTe. 
A eomprdiensive and thorough Dook.'— 
Bit'tttiitghMtn Pott. 

Ur Hr& Johnfton, K.CB. BRITISH 

CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly aoo 
IDttstrations and Six Maps. Second 
BdiH&n, Crown Ato, xSr. not. 
S.J<nMf. A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS 
AND BUSINESS. Crotun Svo, ^ ts. 6d. 

[Commercial Series. 

Lad7 Julian of Norwioh. REVELA- 

TTIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Gracs Warrack. Crown Bvo. %r. 6d. 

A partially modernised version, from the 
MS. in the British Museum of a book which 
Mr. Inge in his Bampton Lectures calls 
' The beautiftilbutlittle known RovoUHons,* 
laTtnaL the satires of. Ttmnslated 
by S. G. OwBN. Crown Zvo. as. 6d, ^ 

[Classical Translations. 

M. Kauftnann. socialism and 

MODERN THOUGHT. Crown Svo. 
as. 6d. [Social Questions Series. 

J. F. Keating, d.d. the agape and 

THE EUCHARIST. Crown Zvo, y, 6d. 

JO&n Keble. the christian year. 

With an Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illustrated by R. Anning Bell. Second 
Edition* Fcap, Zvo. 3X. 6</; padded 
moroccOf 5X. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Walter Lock, 
D.D.. Warden of Keble College. Second 
Edition* Pott Zvo. Clothy ns. ; leather^ as. 
6d, net, [Library of Devotion. 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Walter Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Pott Bvo. Clotht as. ; leather, as. 6d. net. 

[ Library of Devotion. 
' This sweet and fragrant book has never 
been published more attractively.' — 

AcMdemy. 

TboBuui k Kempis. the imitation 

OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dban Farrar. Illustrated by C M. 
Gbrb. Second Edition. Pcap.Zvo. y.Cd.; 
petdded morocco, s*» 



THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Re. 
vised Translation, with an Introduction by 
C Bigg, D.D., late Student of Christ 
dmrch. TUrdEdiiion, Pott%oo, Chth, 
as, ; lomiker, as, 6d, met. 

[Library of Devotion. 

A practicaUy new translati<»i of this book 

which the reader has, almost for the fint 

time, exactly in the shape in which it left 

the hands of the author. 

Thb Samb Edition im large type. Crown 
8ev. 3X. 6d 

JaniM HOUgbton Kemiedy, D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the Univernty 
of Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND 
AND THIRD EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. WUh Introduction, 
Dissertations and Notes. Crotsm Zvo. 6s. 

J. D. KMUU. THROUGH SHOT AND 
FLAME : Being the Adventures and Ex- 
periences of J. I>. Kestell, Chaplain to 
General Christian de Wet. Ctmtm wv. 6s. 

0. W. Klmmlnil. M.A. THE CHEM- 
ISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. 
Illustrated. Crovm Zvo, as, 6d, 

[Univernty Extension Series. 

A. W. KlntfalfO. EOTHEN. With an 
Introducticm and Notes. Pott 9vo, Cloth, 
IS, 6d, net; UeUhtr, as, 6d, net, 

[Little Library. 

Rndvard XipUng. barrack -room 

BALLADS. 73rd ThotUMnd. Crown Boo. 
6s. ; leather^ 6s. net. 

* Mr. KipUng's verse b strong, vivid, full 
of character. • . . Unmistakable genius 
rings in every line.* — Times, 

'The ballads teem with imagination, they 
palpitate with emotion. We read them Mritb 
laughter and tears : the metres throb in our 
pulses, the cunningly ordered words tingle 
with life ; and if this be not poetry, w^t 
isV— Pali Mail Gasette. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 6and Thousand. 
Crown Bvo. Bnchnm, gilt top, 6s. ; 
leather, 6s. net. 

* The Empire has found a singer ; it is 
no de{weciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, one way or other, to 
take account of them.' — 

Manchester Guardian. 
F. O. Utton. See Dickens. 
W. J. XbOZ Little. See St Francis de Sales. 

CharleB Lamb, the complete 

WORKS OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
With Numerous Illustrations. In Seven 
Volumes, Demy 8vtf . 7^. 6d. each. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. With over xoo 
Illustrations by A. Garth Jones, and an 
Introduction by E. V. Lucas. Demy Zvo, 
xos, 6d, 

'This edition is in many respects of 
peculiar beauty.'— 27ai^ Chronicle, 
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ELIA. AND THE LAST ESSAYS OP 
ELIA. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Pott Zvo. 
CMh, zx. 6€U tut; Uathir, ax. td, net. 

[Little Library. 

THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS : 
Anz8o5 Book for Children. Illustrated by 
William Mulbjbaoy. A new edition, in 
facsimile, edited b^ E. V. Lucas, is, 6d. 

This little book is a literarv curiosity, and 
has been discovered and identified as the 
work of Charles Lamb by E. V. Lucas. 
It is an exact facsimile of the original 
•ditioo, which was illustrated by Muhready. 

ProfoMor lAinteM. ecthesis 

CHRONICA. Edited bv. Dtmy 8m 
7X. ^ net, [ Byzantine Texts. 

Btaalflylaiie-Poole. the life of 

SIR HARRY PARKES. A New and 
Cheeper Edition, Crown Uw, 6s, 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Fully Ilhistrated. 
Crown 8tw» 6s. 

F. lAllfftaldfe. M. A BALLADS OF THE 
BRAvE : Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Second EtUtion, 
Crown Zvo, 9S, 6d. 

*The book is full of splendid things. '^ 
H^orld, 

WUliam Law. A SERIOUS CALL TO A 

DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by C. Bigg, D.D., 
late Student of Christ Church. Pott 8m. 
Cloth, as, ; leather, as, 6d, net, 

(Library of Devotion. 
This is a reprint, word for word and line 
for line, of the EeUiio Princess, 

Ow 8. Layard. the life of mrs. 

LYNN LINTON. Illustrated. Denty 
%oo, w, 6d, 

Captain KdlTlUe Lee. A history of 

POLICE IN ENGLAND. Crown Zvo. 
7*. 6d. 

' A learned book, comprising many curious 
detsuls to interest the general reader as well 
as the student who will consult it for exact 
information.' — Daily News, 

V. & Lewea. M.A AIR and water. 

Illustrated. Crown Zvo, as, 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 
W. IL lindaay. SeePlantus. 

waiter Lode, D.D., Warden of KeUe Col- 
lege. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER. 
BUILDER. CroTon Zvo. js. 6d. 

See also Reble and Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

JOHN KEBLE. With Portrait Crown 
Zvo, y. 6d, [Leaders of Rdigion. 

Oeorge Eoraoe Lorimer. LETTERS 

FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Crvwn Zvo. 6s, 



B.V.Llieai. THE visit TO LONDON. 
Described in Verse, with Coloured Pio> 
tures by F. D. Bbdfosd. Small Ato, 6s. 
This charming book describes the intro- 
duction of a country child to the delights 
and sights of Londim. It is the result of a 
well-known partnership between author and 
artist. 

* A beautiful chikiren's book.' 

Black and White. 
' The most inimitable verses and interest- 
ing pictures.' — Dailv Chronicle, 
' Of quite unusual charm.' 

Daily Telegraph. 
See also Jane Austen and Mrs. Gaskell 
and Charles Lamb. 

MortOIlLllce. See Shakespeare. 

Ludaa. SIX dialogues (Nigrinus, 
Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, The Ship. The 
Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Trans- 
lated by S. T. Irwin, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Clifton ; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Crown Zvo, y, 6d. ^ 

[Classical Translations. 

L. W. lyde, M.A A COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EM- 
PIRE. Third Edition, Crown Zvo, as, 

[Commercial Series. 

Hdn. Mxa. Ljtteitoii. women and 

THEIR WORK. CrvwnZvo. as. 6d, 
'Thoughtful, interesting, practicaL'r— 

Guardian. 

* The book is fiill of sound precept given 
with sympathy and wiL*-^Pilot, 

Lord Maoanlay. critical and His- 

TORICALESSAYS. Edited by F. C 
Montagus, M.A. Three Volumes. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s, each, [Standard Labnur. 

The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

J. E. B. irADen, M. A. THE PRINCIPLES 
OF BOOKKEEPING BY DOUBLE 
ENTRY. Crown Zvo. as, 

[Commercial Series. 

J. A. MacOnUoeb. COMPARATIVE 

THEOLOGY. Crown Zvo, 6s, 

[Churchman's Library. 
' Most carefolly executed, readable and 
informii^ ' — Scotsmetn, 

F. MaoCmrn. JOHN KNOX. With Por- 
trait. Crown Zvo, y. 6d, 

[Leaders of Rdigioo. 

A 8. HDowan. THE LIFE OF 
CHATHAM. With X3 Illustrations. Pea/. 
Zvo, Cloth, y. 6d, ; leather, 4X. net, 

[Little Biographies. 

A. IL Kaekaj. the churchman's 

INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Crown %vo, y. 6d, 

[Churchman's Library. 
'The book throughout is frank and 
courageous.'— (ri!flusf9w HeraUU 
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E:il7T Cr TEX FTZUJCI^ 
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T££ LZJZ A1B> IXTTZSS 



Cams l^.v ijf eSs- 

THE EN"i:?r: rinZEK: Kir USETS 
rt^taXyCA, . } cLtt sf fte=ii»K. 
A 'gIlLL}: ' AKTHOliCiGY. 
B. CL ■illlHll M .4.. s:.= 1. M. OttfkL 

M-j^ ?Ar?AO£r ro?. V^*^E1_^ 

TKASSUillOS. StimdEdsifm, C* 





F.1L5., Ttr:.oM rj s._ ;->_-» 
r.^sc THESCULXTiflC 
STCifY OF aCLNiikY. 

riBM 1 Crwmmht9. 6s. 

* A vfluBAc. BkV3«»£e IB siae csi 
ia aiylB, vfaxa vL: be acse7iu.-.« alic« :i 
ti« %tt,i/taz cf sec^'S^ asd fv&srapcy a^^ 
lo the toe:'iu.'~i4zikrs.nrai. 
ACJCICULaVK.'.^ OlX-zLC-GV. Wl-i 
r. OBMroDV I . . ■. ! Tn.tii'r.k. C ry'^gm b:<. i^. 

A. i. IUmil T H M a 5 CkANMLJ- 
Wiik Portndt. C rpsr» 5t^. 3r. -SdL 

OMIBiHaMee. THL EVOLUIION Oi 
PLANT LliE: Lower Fofau. Wi:L 

lUr.;v«rs!tT Ext«::iu:>c Scries 

CL F. a Kastencam M. a. i lnn vson 

AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Cr#a* 
e«». («. 

'A tLoc^htfu! &£>d pea&etraiing apprecia- 
tJAO, fuM cf kterest slxmI sogscstion.'— 

Asnla JMMXtiJtWL See Mrs. Crailc 
giwfwa. S, MellOWI. A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Crown 

'A lood aad vell-anar.ged aocomt cf 
the c^owth of Kr^gHsh literature.' — Pall 
MallGazetU. 
L. 0. mail, F.R.S. See Gilbert WhUe. 

B. B. MSebelL THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 
rravuret by G. E. Loloe, and other 
Illustratioos. />/««> Szv. lor. td. 



Bz^anck i-irncsdink CsiDepe. TECH- 

y: c ^ AiJTH:;i:nc axd ge:- 

J. a aSM. MJL A HISTORY OF 
ROMAS EGTPI. FuLt HiaKrMai 

' OF e;:>iogy. 

Crrmmhzt. fc. 
A ftcBt • inok •csBBad t* csvcr xiie 

*T 

SLBL&SZ. UANSISWArCH. Eiiterf 
i7 T. F. Hec=sss3K. /W/Ssw. Ci«:i, 

_ ILicSeLibniT. 

B. B Miaan. BACK TO THE LAXD: 
Aa laQBnr iaso dte esse far R^bI Depopit- 




i 



9rv. u-Sdl 
iSoca! 



f, B. KorlOL Orie] CfiOttc. OtSsx6. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
^Kldi Ma^ aai Kaas. Cmni Srw. r*. dr. 
i.zJA kistny. is faosied ca a stciy 
of irif^i&al docsaeats, and ibonc^ neces- 
sarL J _ snef, is ibe most coaiprdtensiTe 
::arra:jTe iz erisgrriOf. Conaderable attec- 
i.:a ^as 'iietx pojd to the sociai and literarj 
c-crejo^Bcrt of the cocrtry, aasd die recent 
ezpassun of Rcssia ia Asia. 



. Jl Morish. late of Cuftoa CoSere. 

GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS 

IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR 

AND IDIOMS Suczk Editicn. Croten 

zTfi. ar. 64. [Schoc! Exaoiiaatiao Series. 

.\ KcT, issued to Tutors and Prirate 

Students oohrt to be bad on application 

to the Publishers. Stctmd Editicn. 

CrvmrM exw. 6s, tut. 

See Miss Brodrick. 



H. C. CL HOola, D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. CHARLES SIMEON. VTith Por- 
trait. Cmm Ssw. y. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

M. IL Pattiaon Kiiir, M..\. THE 

CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Ele- 
meatazy Principles of Cheniistry. Illus- 
trated. Crown %vo. %s.hd. 

[University Ertmsion Series. 
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T>A>lliindBtlm,H.A. S«J. T. puim. 

W. a. KmL S« R. M. UiIL 

E. W. ITtvUtKIL LADVSMITH: Th« 
DiuyofiSi^ With i6Illiistntioiu and 

■ Plan. Stand SditltH. Crnmivp. 6i. 
J. B. B. MlduU. A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SNOUSUSOMNETa Pulltee. Chtk, 
II. 6d. mil Hal/ur, u. M tut. 

[Utile Litviry. 

mmntd. THE LIFE AND DEATH or 
JOHN MYTTON, ESQ. Wilh ifl 
Coloiutd Flatu bv Hkhbv AlKeu und 
' T. J. Rawlihs. f-taf. SiA 3t.6J. ml. 
Teatafitt « iwvtjai^aaujaitr, iit. ntt. 
\X&adiuaA Packet Libnry, 

AObm HortbMto;ItA.,THE CONVER- 
SATIONS OFtWITH JAMES WARD. 
EdlledbrEBHESTFLarc&BM.' Wilba^ny 
pDTCniu. Dtmy Biw. loi. &/. 



■if. OlbAant. TH'OMAS CHALMERS. 
' Wilfel^ftnit. Cmmiva. y.M 

[Leaden of Religion. 
0. TT. OmU, M.Aa.FelW_o'_AJLS™!s 



; ■ The whole ul of wi 

vsplc. vid cDQiprebcDuvc Acale, I 

' qajiticu ir iny recent caDtiibuIion 

euci hiiiorr of the world hai pc 

man enduriof; value.'— Cdi'/f CAmi 



. , Wilh 

Uap. Craa»tls,tUlli>t. aJJ. 
B.L.OtUar,M.A.,]alare[lo*of Uudalen 
Cc^en, OiQTi., sod Priacipal of l>u$iv 
House. THE DOCTRIN& OF Th6 
INCARNATION. .Inimd ami Clmptr 
.Sditian. Dattiie, sit.6d. 

[K«idbo(*i of "*--'- - 



'A cleu Bi 



tnit. Crnm 

3. H. Orartni, M.a. 



: [emulubly full •ccount of 
lUoCiyHsIatloB. ScbQlHly 

t inhli .nUect-ug Mr! 

'—Gnardiaa. . 



', K. Oxford, of Guy'i Hupital. A 
HANDBOOK OE'NtFRSINa Cremn 
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wbrk of the kind lh.t 
»l nlusble ud ^ic- 


JJntiy tm. lit. 


HE SCIENCE OF 

votkini le.t.hook or 
Md well-ilocked.'- 



FroC LJon FamenttBr uul H. BlOu. 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by. Bimy Siv. 

lA aa.mit. . . [Symaiine TuM. 

FUOftl, THE THOTICHTS OF. Wilb 

IntrodUHiMi and Nvtes by C S. Jaiua. 

. [fibrair D( liantioii. 

OeonnPaataiL sidelights on the 

GEORGIAN PERIOD. Wilh many Illiu- 
tiatiooi. Drm^ Sw. IOC. 6J. 

' Touched vith liihtneis aqd aympalhy. 
We recommend this book to all who u* tlied 
with (he ttaahof noveli.' — SptcUUgr. 

'Thli book b Ihe blghlj; diverting pro- 

nm^uine of initiuciire and a ma ring li^K- 

H.V. FanL' See LaUTEode Stem*. 

E. H. PeUMh M.A THE ANNALS OF 

CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. . Wilb many 
■ 1. OttK,imi. -Ti.&t. 

nineo, copioiu, auihemic his- 



. E. FeUT, Gold Hednllisl of the Reral 
Geopaphltal Society. NORTHWARD 

OVERTHEGREA'tlCK WlthovetBoo 









toMUon.' 



CtptoH vpe. '\ 
[Leiden 



BldlUtr Pm1< Ikte Fellow of Trinity .^ 

ObEfocd, ud Secntaiy ta the VLOfX Con- 
DUHionoiitbaLiceiuigLaws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICKNSINO I^FORll. SittHd 
EditiBjt. Crrum ive. u. id. 

0. H, rvTtiE. THE PROTaCTIONIST 
PERIL; or the Fhuncs of lh«'Empiie. 
Cmmtea. if. ' 



.',- UaOar, v. 6d. tit I. 

[Little Library. 

J- V. Jrtera, D.D. THE old testa- 
ment AND THE NEW SCHOLAR- 
SHIP, CnwnSiw. &I. 

[Chuicbnao's Ulsiry. 
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Khohrty Judgment. 
— XruatrMfr GuanSan. 
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^ D.CU, LUD., Pto- 

•or of E ty p to l ufy at Univenity Colkge. 

A HISTORV or EGYPT, pk>m th« 



Easubt Tuns to the PwmtMxr Day. 
FoDj lUnstntcd. /uuxmimmus. Ct 



u 



so vwnaly itpfftupUd by Dr. 

and ^'* f^iy f ft i fniwiTt bwt bvoomcc 
foond and accomto stodj, aad mp^y a 
vacant plaoe in tho *— gM*** Utoratnrt of 
EcTptaloffy.'— Tmmi: 

Vai.t. P kimis tomc Tom to XVIth 
Dtvastt. Fi/ikEditwm. 

Vol. il Tn XVIIth and XVIIItm Dt- 



Vw- nr. Ti 

J. P. MAHAPrr, LitLD. 

VOL.T. ROMAMBGTrr. J. G. MiLMB, M.A. 

Vol. ti. Bgvpt im tmx Miools Agbs. 
Stanlbt Lam »>Pools, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Fully lUnstrated. 
Crtmm 8m. t. 6d, 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Crvnm 8tw. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. lUuitnued by Tmtsr. 
kam Elus. /• 7W V»Iumus. Crtwu 8«». 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
lao lUnstrations. Crtwu 8tw. yt. 6d, 

* In these Icctores he diq»lays ran skill 
in etoridafing the d t f el opaept of deMva- 
tive art in Efypc'— TYmm. 

FbiUp Pienur. with steyn and 

D£ WET. Sgccmd £4litspm. CrowuZvo. 

A narratire of the adventures of a Boer 
tele^phist of the Orange Free State 
dunng the war. 

PlantlU. THE CAPTIVL Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by w. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, OxCcmL Dtmy^nn, tos,6d, 

fUt- 

For this edition all the important mss. 
have been re<ollated. An appendix deals 
with the accentual element in eariy Latin 
verse. The Commentary is very inlL 

J. T. Plowden-Wardlaw, 6.A, King's 

CoUege, Cambridge. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Crown 8fV. *$, 6d, 

[School Examination Series. 

nrankPodmore. modern spiritual- 
ism. 7\»0 Volumes. Demy^no, ztufuU 

A Histmy and a Criticism. 
'A complete goide to a very complex 
subject.'— ^OM^kwgr. 



of adentific analiras and 
e tt no doabt it will hold 
the field for a Iot« time.'— ^Y^r. 

'The entire book is characterised by the 
greatest candoor and fiuraeai^ and aabrdi 
pleasant reading moD an entrancing theme.' 

.W.PoOara. OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 
With many lUnatrations. Dtmf 8e» 

L a VOtUr, M.A.. F.L.S. A TEXT. 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
lUnstrated. ^md Edition, Crown 8e». 
^/u^tU [UwYcnaty^ 



Ab Old Fottar B07. WHEN I WAS A 
CHILD. Crown 8m. 6r. 

a PndMIL A KEY TO THE TIME 
ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. With a Dial. Smmllgmmrto. 

CLPXABM. SceRWyon. 

Lib VMotL M. A, Fellow ^OtidCon^^ 
Oxon.^ HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. FomrA 
EdUim. Crommhoo, t,6d. 

(University Extension Series. 

•^a." THE GOLDEN POMP. A Ptaoes- 
sion of Enriish Lyrics. Arranged by A. T. 
Qoillbs Couch. Crown boo. Bn ck r m m , 
6r. 

E. B. Ra6kbailL M.A THE ACTS OF 
THE APOSTLES. With Introduction 
and Notes. Demy 8xw, lat, 6d. 

[ Westmbister Commentaries. 

*A really helpfnl book. Both introdnctian 
and commentary are marked by er>m*nnn 
sense and adequate knoidedge. ' — GmanUan, 

B. W. Banddlpll, D.D., Princtpal of the 
Theological CoUege, Ely. THCTPSALMS 
OF DAVID. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Poti Sm. CUiJk, •«.; leniiker, 
ax. 6d, net. [Library of Devotion. 

A devotional and practical edition of the 
Prayer Book version of the Psalms. 

ff^«««|pi BmTlrtll). M. A., FeUowaad Tntor 
of New CoUege. Oxford. DOCTRINE 
AND DEVELOPMENT. Ct^wmBoo. 6r. 

W. Reason. BIA. university and 

SOCIALSETTLEMENTS. Crown 9oo. 
as. 6d. (Social Questions Series. 

gh ftrlfta R1fTlftrfliH?H, THE ENGLISH 
TURF. With nuiberons Illustrations and 
Plans. Demy 8ev. i^s. 

M.B.BolMrta. See C. C Channer. 
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A. BObtrtMm. D.Dm Bishop of Exeter. 
REGNUM DEI. The Bampton Lectures 
of XQox. Demy ^vo, las. 6d. net, 

' A notable volume. Its chief value and 
interest b in its historic treatment of its 
great theme.'— i>«i<^ Newt. 

* It is altogether a solid piece of work.and 
a valuable contribution to the history of 
Christian thought.'— tSa^/xMOM. 

8ir0.8.Bob«rtwn,K.C.S.I. CHITRAL: 

The Story of a Minor Si^e. With numer- 
ous Illustrations, Map and Plans. Second 
Ediiien, Dem^ %vo, los. 6d, 

*A book which the Elizabethans would 
have thought wonderfuL More thrilling, 
more piquant, and more human than any 
novel. —JVkwcAr/// Chronicle. 

J. W. Bobertfon-Seott the people 

OF CHINA. With a Map. Croum ivo. 
3'- 6d, 

A. W. BoUnSOn. M. A. THE EPISTLE TO 
THE GALATIANS. Explained. Fea/. 
8vo, IS. 6d. net, [Churchman's Bible. 

'The most attractive, sensible, and in« 
structive manual for people at large, which 
we have ever seen.' — Church Gasette, 

CecUiaBoUxuton. the ministry of 

DEACONESSES. With an Introduction 
by the Archbishop of Canterbtuy. Crown 
Svo. y, 6d, 

O. Bodwell, B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fcap. Bvo. y. 6d. 

Fted Roe. ANCIENT COFFERS AND 
CUPBOARDS: Their History and De- 
scription. With many Illustrations. Quarto. 
£3* 3s. net. 

B. 8. ROBOOe. ROBERT HARLEY, EARL 
OF OXFORD. Illustrated. Bcnty Svo. 
7s. 6d, 

This is the only life of Harley in existence. 

Edward Bose. THE ROSE reader. 

With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8fv. 
as.Sd. Also in 4 Parts. Parts J. and J I, 
6d. each ; Part III. Bd. ; Part IV. lod. 
A reader on a new and original plan. ^ 
The distinctive feature of this book is the 
entire avoidance of irregularly-spelt words 
until the pupil has thoroughly mastered 
the principle of reading, and learned its 
enjo3nnent. The reading of connected sen- 
tences begins from the first nage, before the 
entire alphabet is introducea. 

B. Denison Boss, M. A. See W. Beckford 
and Edward FitzGerald. 

A. B. Buble, M.A, Head Master of the 
Royal Naval School, Eltham. THE GOS- 
PEL ACCORDING TO ST. MAI^K. 
Edited by. With three Maps. Crown Bvo. 
IS, 6d, [Junior School Books. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Ctvwn 
Bvo. 2s. {Junior School Boakf. ' 

W. COark Bnssell THE LIFE OP 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations l^ F. Brangwvn. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Zvo, 6s. 

' A book which we should like to Mt in 
the hands of every boy in Che country. '• 
Si./mmet*iGaMette. 



St. Anselm, THE DEYOTIONS OF. 
Edited by C. C J. Wbbb, M. A. Poti Svo, 
Cloth, as. i leather, as. 6d. net. 

[ Library of Devotion. 

St. Augustine, THE CONFESSIONS OF. 
Newly Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by C Bigg, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Third Edition. Pott 
Bvo, Cloth, as; leather ^ as. 6d. net, 

[Library of Devbtioii. 

* The translation is an excellent piece of 

English, and the introduction is a mastorhr 

exposition. We augur well of a series which 

begins so satisfactorily.' — Times. 

Visoonnt St Cyres. THE LIFE OF 

FRANCOIS DE FENELON. lUus- 
trated. Demy Bvo, 10s. 6d. 

' We have in this admirable volume a most 
valuable addition to our historical portrait 
gallery.'— Z?tfi*<^ News, 

St. Frands de Sales; ON THE LOVE 

OF GOD. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, 
M.A. Pott Bvo, Cloth, as.; leather, 
as. 6d, net. [Library of Devotion. 

A. L. Salmon. CORNWALL. Illustrated 
by B. a Boulter. Pott Boo. Cioth^ y. ; 
leather^ yt, 6d. net, [Little Guides. 

J.Sanreannt,M.A. ANNALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. With numerous 
lUustratkms. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. 



C, Sathas. 

PSELLUS. 



THE HISTORY OF 
Demy Bvo. ly. net. 

(ByzantineTexts. 

H. G. 8e61ff7> F.R.S. DRAGONS OF THE 
AIR. With many Illustrations. Crown 
8fM?. 6s. 

A popular history of the most renuurkable 
flying animals which ever lived. Their rela- 
tions to mammals, birds, and reptiles, living 
and extinct, are shown by an original aeries 
of illustrations. 

V. P. Sells, M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Crown 
Bvo, as. 6d, [University Extension Series. 

Bdmnnd Selons. TOMMY SMITH'S 

ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Oux 
Second Edition. Fcaft. Bvo. as. 6d. 

' A quaint, fascinating little book : a nur- 
sery tSas%\c.—Athenaum, 
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TH£ ARDEN EDITION. 

Editor, W. J. Csaig. An Edition of 
Shakespeare in tinsle Plays. Edited with 
a fall lotrodoctioQ, Textual Notes, and 
a Commentary at the foot of the pace. 

*No editioo of Shakespeare u fikely to 
prove more attractive and satisfactosy than 
this one. It is beaatifollyninted and paged 
and handsomdy and simply bound.'— 

St. /m$ius's Gmgtie. 

HAMLET. Edited by Edwasd I>owdkn, 
LlttD 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by 
Edward Dowdbn, Litt.D. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. 

JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Mac- 

MILLAN, M.A. 

THE TEMPEST. Edited by Morton 

LUCB. 

OTHELLO. Edited by H. C Hart. 
CYMBELINE. Edited by Edward Dowdbn. 

A. Bbarp* Victorian poets. Cr^wM 

Sew. 9S,6i/. [University Extension " 



J. 8. ShedlOtfk. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA: lu Origin and Development. 

Axtliiir 8h«nrell. M.A. LIFE IN WEST 

LONDON. Third Edition. Crown Zvo. 
9S. 6d, [Social Questions Series. 

Sraa SnuOl. M.A. THE earth. An 

Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 

Croivn Svo. 7S. 6a. 

[University Extension Series. 
NOWell a 8ml^ M.A., Fellow of New 

College, Oxford. SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH. Pott Zvo, Clothe 

IS. 6d. net; leather ^ 2S. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 
P. J. SnelL A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

flOfibOCleS. ELECTRA AND AJAX. 
Translated by E. D. A. Morshbad, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Winchester, ax. 6d, 

[Classical Translations. 

L. A. Somet and M. J. Acatoa^ Modem 

Lauiguage Masters at King Edward's School, 
Birmingbam. A JUNIOR FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. Junior School Books. 

R. Soathey. English seamen 

(Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, Caven- 
dishX Edited, with an Introduction, by 
David Hannay. Second Edition, Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

' A brave, inspiriting book.'— ^/«cil and 
WkiU. 
O.H. Spenoe. M.A., Clifton College. HIS- 
TORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAM- 
INATION PAPERS. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 9S. 6d. 

[School Examination Series. 



W. A. toOOIWr, M. A., Wanlen of New Col- 
lege, OdbcdT BISHOP BUTLER. With 
Pwtnut. Cfvwm tew. jx. 6d, 

[Leadecs of ReUgioo. 

J. W. StaalnridM, B.D., late Rector of Bate, 
ton, Canon of York, and sometime Fdfcwof 
St. John's College, Oxford. A BOOK OF 
DEVOTIONS. Pott Sew. CUiA, v.; 
leeUher, sc 6d, mot* [Library of Devotioa 
* It is probably the best book of its Und. 
It deserves high coounendatioD.'— CAwcA 

GMtOttO. 

See also Cardinal Bona. 

'SUadiiBB.' GOLF DO'S AND DONTS 
Socomd Edition. Pea/. Bvo. is. 

A. IL IL Stodmaa, M.A. 

INITIA LATINA : Easy Lessons on Ele- 
mentary Acddence. Sixth Edition* Pea/. 
Sew. IS. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Seoontk Edi- 

ttOn* CfVtVM 990. 9t» 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Sixth Edition revised. t9mo. 
IS. 6d, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM Ci£SAR 
The Helvetian War. Second Edition. 
iZmo. ts. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Parti. 
The Kings of Rome. i8mo. Second Edi- 
tion, ts. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. E^^hth Edition, 
Pea/. 9vo. xs. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises in 
Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. Second 
Edition. Crown %vo, is. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabuktfy. Ninth and Cheaper Edition, 
rt-written. Croum Bvo. is. 6d. Kby, 
2S. net. Original Edition, ax. 6d. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo, is. 6d. With Vocabulary, ax. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Pourth Edition, Pea/. Bvo, it,6d. 
With Vocabulary, as. Key, ax. not. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION: Arranged according to Subjects. 
Eleventh Edition, Pea/. Bvo, it. td, 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
iBmo. Second Edition, xs. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, re- 
vised, iBnto, is. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Crown 
Bvo, xs, 6d, 
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EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. TkirJ EdiHtM-mlail. 
feMf.Sp^ ii.«>£ 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION. Arranged acconJing lo Subjedi. 
Tkird EilUiim, Fcaf. 8w. n. W. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
PoTthouieorSchooIi. Willi Inlmdnct ion, 
Noles, uid VoobulaTT. Third EJilun. 
Fcap, tee. u. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Sixth Editiim. 
iSow. %d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. SiiikEdi- 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fi/tk £di- 
liim, raiiitd. Fatf. 8m. ii. fj. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 

^.YSVNTAX. WLlhVocbulary. 

aJ.Srf. KkV. 



Siand Ediiiim. 



FRENCH 1 

PETITION : Ammgea Bccacding lo ^nt>- 
jccu. Tnlk EditisH. Feat- Sh. \t. 

FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. TmmkEdilin. CnmrnBrc 
u. 6d. ISchaal EiumnaiioD Seriis. 



GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAM IN A. 

TION PAPERS. E^wriA Edition. Cnm:f, 

Sw U.6A (School Eiuninatbn Seiiei. 

Key {Sietmt Edilimf ismcd u above. 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Siitk Edilvin. Crmim 8m. 



Ksv {.Third Edilin 



R. Slllott BtMl, M.A., F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. Indudine 
Cbembtiy, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnciiim, 
Electricity, BoUny, Zooiogy, PhyuoJocri 
Agronomy! uldG«>W. MVlUusCnti^ 
Siamd Edillim. Cnramim). 3S.6d. 

PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS 



^ SMplMIUOil, of tlw Tcchnicil Collcn, 
Bnd^, (od F, InddATdi, of Iba VoA- 
(hire Collegia Lcedi. ORNAMENTAL 



TRUi 

FAITH. CrnxaM ^.6d. 

fcam ihe main imtlu of (he Fuih. Tba 
book ii intended tar Uy Hoikeci ia the 
Cburch, foi educated patenti and for 
teachen generally. 

LanmtM BUm*. A sentimental 

JOURNEY. Edited by B. W. Paul. 
Pull gfo. Clttk, 11. bd. ntl; iiallUr, 
u. id. HiU ILitlle Ubraiy. 

W. StOTTT, M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. WithDunenuiIlliutnlloiu. 

EatHerlluStaiurt. BY ALLAN WATER. 

Satad Edilitu. Cnmuitie. 6i. 

'A delightful miitunorGclioD and fact, 
Lradition ajid history- TbcTO it not a paf e 
vibicb is not informing and notenlertjuDing.' 
SAKlatar. 

'fLcaaiadaa\ooV^*—Gims£aioI{rratd. 

I Hi! fl unique ehHm.;— ^/.(. 

R. L. nenofoa. the letters of 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited, irilh Nota and Intro- 
ductioM, by Sidnhy Colvih. Sixth and 
C/iHfirF'— - "■-- "- 












spirit ' that the limatitn ol onr Um Iwi 

preserred.'— T/wft 
VAILIMA LETTERS. With u Eldwd 

Portnil hy WtLLtAH Stbaho. ThinI 

EdilltiL CrMBnSnr. Bucltram. 6i. 
THE LIFE OFR. L. STEVENSON. See 

G. Balfour. 

B. D. gton^M.A., lale Auistant Mailer at 
Eton. SELECTIONS FROM THE 
ODYSSEY. Ea^ Sm. k. &f. 



L W. Btreuta, d.d. ecclesiastes. 

Eiplaioed. Fcaf, Biw. u. id. ntt. 

[Cbutchman'i Bible. 
'Scholarly, igceeitive, and puticulatly 
inieiesiiiig. '—Btikman. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



_ A HISTORY OF 

THE MIDLAND RAILWAY. Witk 
flhHi Ilium, J}tmj9m0. xautd. : 
DJSc, M.A., PkofeaMT of FMcs J 
ia tkc Dnrfaam CoU«e of S cicncr, $cv« } 
casdcin-Tyiie. PRACTICAL Pm'SICS. ' 
Folly lUmtnicdL Crwmu^mm, J f-^ ^ 

[ToEtbooks of TccximwuKy. 

GtotDouldMurt. THE STRUGGLE 

FOR PERSIA. With a Mafk Cmra 

tow. 6c 
1*. tVddaxdfc See C Stephcoton. 
Jonatluui fWlAu THE JOURNAL TO 

STELL.\. Edited by G. A. Ajtkxx. . 

CrMralMU 6ff. (Sumdavd lifanry 



J. I, SFBIM. M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. CrvM 8fw. v,6d. 

(UiuTenity Extcmioo Series. 

VMtaVFTCit. A SCHOOL YEAR. IIln»- 
tntcd. Demy i6ma. 9*. 6d. 

(Uttk Bine Books. 

TMitnt. AGRICOLA. With Introductioo, 
Notes, Map, etc. By R. F. Davis, M. A., 
late Asftistaot Master at Weymouth CoII^e. 
CrewH iip0, as. 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Crvam 

ZVO. 31. 

AGRICOLA AND GERM ANI A. TransUted 
by R. B. TowNSHBKD, Ute Sdiolar of 
Trinity College, Cambrid|ce. Crowon Zvo. 
2i, 6d. (Classical Translations. 

J.Tauler. the inner way. Being 
Thirty-six Sermons for Festivals by John 
Taulkk. Edited, with an Introduction. 
ByA.W. HuTTON,M.A. Pott Zvo. Cloth, 
2*. ; leather, 21. td. net. 

( Library of I>evotion. 

B. L TaontoiL A history of the 

JESUITS IN ENGLAND. With lUos. 
trations. Demy Zvo. ats.net. 

'A history of permanent value, which 
covers ground never properly investigated 
before, and is replete with the results of 
original research. A most interesting and 
careful book. ' — Literature, 

P. a Taylor, M.A. COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC Third Edition. Crtnvn 
Zvo. IS. 6d, [Commercial Series. 

Miss J. A. Taylor. THE life of sir 

WALTER RALEIGH. With za lUustra- 
tions. /-Va/. Zvo, Cloth,^ 3r. 6d. ; leather 
4^. net, [Little Biographies. 

T. IL Taylor, M.A., Fellow of Gonvilleand 
Caius College, Cambridge. A CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF ROME., Crown Bvo. 7s. 6d. 
' We fuller recognise the value of this 
carefully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobriety of his judgment and 
the human intereitt with which he has in> 
spired his subject.' — Athemrum. 



Also 

*tw.e 

Ab 



mammL the early 

POEMS OF. Ediied, wkh Notesandu 
i Mx u duui oo, by J. Chcstcmv Goixos, 

^ (Sumdard libnn^ 

lo IHostTitions m Plxjlmiafuit 

F. BuTTOT. /Vary few. tor. 6^ 

edidon of the cefclaMr H 

IS pabfidaed ia its iaal aid 

:fonsiDiB53. 

IN MEMORIAM. MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Eifited by J. Chustox 
CoLLOss, ^LA. Cream Svo. 6s. 

[Standard Library. 

MAUD. £«fited by Euzabbth Wobds- 
woKTH. Pott 990. CUtk^ ix. 6^ net', 
lemiker, ax. 6d. met. [little libnry. 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited, with ao lotro- 
doctioa and Notes, by H. CL Bkbchixg, 
M.A. Pott boo. Cl0iK u- 6<£. net; 
iemiAert ac 6d. met. [Little Library. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF. Edited by J. 

C C0LX.11CS, M.A. PotiZoo. CUtkyXs.U. 

met; leeUher, as. 6d. met, [Little LUxary. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited br Elizabeth 

WoxDswomi. Pott tew. CUtA, xs. 6d. 

met; leather, v, 6d. net. [Little Library. 



a 8. T8R7. THE LIFE OF THE 
YOUNG PRETENDER. With i« lUns- 
tratioos. Fca^.Zvo. Cloth, %s.6d.; leather, 
4X. net. [Little BiografJiics. 

Alice Terton. LIGHTS and shadows 

IN A HOSPITAL. CroumBoo. y.6d. 

W. M. Tluudraray. vanity fair. 

With an Introduction by S. Gwtnn. Thrre 
Volnmes. Pott Zvo. Each volume, cloth, 
IS. 6d. net; leather, zs. 6d. net. 

(Little Library. 
PEN DENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
Three P'^oinmes. Pott Zvo. Each volume, 
cloth, IS. 6d. net ; leather, as. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 
ESMOND. Edited by Stephen Gwynn. 
Two volumes. Pott Zvo. Each yo/unu, 
cloth, IS. 6d. net; leather, as. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited by Stephen 
Gwynn. Pott Zvo. Cloth, is. 6d. net; 
leather, as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

P. W. Theobald, M.A. INSECT life. 

Illustrated. Crown Zvo. as. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 

A. H. ThompBOn. CAMBRIDGE AND 
ITS COLLEGES. Illustrated by K H. 
New. Pott Zvo, Cloth, v.; leather, 
y, 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

* It is brightly vrritten and learned, and 
is just such a book as a cultured visitor 
needs. *— Scotsman, 
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H. W. Tompkins, F.R. H. S. HERTFORD- 
SHIRE. Illastrated by £. H. Nkw. Pott 
%vo. Clotht 3f. ; Igaikgr, y, 6d. net, 

[Little Guides. 

Paget Toynbee, LittD., M.A. See Dante. 

DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. 
Detmy %vo, zor. (kL net, 

THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERL 
With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, Clothf y, 6d.; leather, 4^. 
net. [Little Biograimies. 

Hert)ert Trench, deirdre wed : and 

Other Poems. Crown Zvo, y, 

O. s. Troutbeck. Westminster 

abbey. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Pott Bvo, Clotkf y. ; leather^ j/s, td, net. 

[Little Guides. 
' ' In comeliness, and perhaps in complete- 
ness, this work must tsuce the first place.' — 
Aaidemy. 

* A really first-rate guide-bode.' — 

Literature. 

Gertrude Tuckwea THE state and 

ITS CHILDREN. Crotun Svo. zs. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Louisa Twining, workhouses and 

PAUPERISM. Crown Zvo, zs. 6d, 

[Social Questions Series. 

E. A. TSrler, B.A., F.cs. a junior 

CHEMISTRY. CrovmSvo, 9S,6d. 

[Junior School Books. 

O. W. Wade. D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

* Careful, scholarly, embodying the best 
results of modern criticism, and written 
with great lucidity.' — Examiner. 

Zxaak Walton, the lives of donne, 

WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT and 
SANDERSON. With an Introduction by 
Vernon Blackburn, and a Portrait, y. 6a. 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. Edited by 
J. BucHAN. Pott Svo, Cloth. IS. 6d, net ; 
leather, as, 6d, net, [Little Library. 

D. 8. Van Warmelo. ON commando. 

With Portrait. Crown Bvo, 3*. 6d,- 

' A fighting Boer's simple, straightforward 
story of his life on commando. . . . Full of 
entertaining incidents.' — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Grace Warrack. See Lady Julian of Nor- 
wich. 

Kn. Alfred Waterbouse. A little 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Second Edition, PottBvo. Cloth, is, 6d. 
net; leather, as, 6d, net. [Little Library. 

C. C. J. Webb, M. A. See St. Anselm. 

P. C. Webber, carpentry and 

JOINERY. With many Illustrations. 
Third Edition, Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

'An admirable elementary text-book on 
the subject.'— ^wfi&^irr. 



Sidney H. Wells. PRACTICAL ME- 

CHANICS. With 75 Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Second Edition. Crown ivo. 
3«. 6d, [Textbooks of Technology. 

J. Wells, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the University. 
Third Edition CrovmSvo, y.6d, 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Fourth 
Edition, With 3 Maps. Cr, Svo, u. 6d. 

This book is intended ibr the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and for 
Pass Students at the Universities. It con- 
tains copious Tables, etc. 

' An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour. ' — Shaker, 

OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. Fifth Edition. 
Pott Svo, Cloth, 3f. ; leather, ^. 6d, net. 

[Little Guides. 
'An admirable and accurate little treat- 
ise, attractively illustrated.' — IVorld, 

Helen CWetmore. THE LAST OF THE 

GREAT SCOUTS ('Buffalo Bill'X With 

Illustrations. Second Edition, Demy Svo. 6s. 

' A narrative of one of the most attractive 

figures in the public eye.' — Daily Chronicle, 

C. Wbibley. See Henley and Whibley. 

Ifc Wbibley, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Crorvn Svo, 6s. 

G. H. Wbitaker, M.A. THE EPISTLE 

OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS. Edited by. Fcap. 
Svo, IS. 6d. net, [Churchman's Bible. 

Gilbert WUte. the natural his- 
tory OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L. C. MiALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. 
Warde Fowler, M.A. Crown Svo.^ 6s. 

[Standard Library. 

B. E. Wbitlield. PRECIS WRITING 
AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Second Edition, Crown Svo, 2 j. 

[Commercial Series. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. Crown 
Bvo, ss, [Commercial Series. 

An introduction to Methuen's Commercial 
Series treating the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the point of view 
of the teacher and of the parent. 

Miss Wbitley. See Lady Dilke. 

W. H. WUkins, B.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Crown Svo. a*. 6d, 

[Social Questions Series. 

W. Williamson, the BRITISH gar- 
dener. Illustrated. Demy Svo. 10s, 6d, 

W.Wimamson, B.A. JUNIOR ENGLISH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fcap, Svo, 
XX. [Junior Examination Series. 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



■US I« paBuia 

. a OB Ej^^Bl^ , 

art. u. IJoinorSclnoIBoiiki. ClBOB' 
A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 



frtt Srt. CUlk, v.; 

(Little dda 

M.A., B.Sc., LLR 



■■■■I If JBtarti&tnmn, M,.-L, D.ac, luil 
THE KINGDOU OF HEAVEN UEI£ 

HEREAFTER. frnmSiw uU 

IClkHnJuBaii't uEmf. 
HOW TO UAKB A 



THE MAKERS 

OF EUROPE. fTmnSn. «. ML 
A Tnl-book of Ennpcu KiMotT foi 

Middle Fsni. 
■ A book which will be food ntRwlT 

Bishop WllMIL SACRA PRIVATA. 
Edited by A. E. Bl-kn, B.D. Peit Ive. 
Clalk,- ■ ' -' " — 

WUIUI 

i> Life. IlloUnted. Dtmji 






life of the di' 

B1cIim4 1 

I.VRA F 



bed Scotunan. 



B. B. WlalWlt. M.A., AHitunt Masia 
Chii.ft Ho-pLt-l. EXKKCISES 
LATIN ACCIUENCE. Crmmtvc. it 
An iJemeiiUiy book idapted foe Lo 



& C. A. Wlndle, F 



SHAKE- 



.Sl'KARE'i) cduNTRV. ILlusimed by 
"■ ■■ Nkw. Steeni Editim. Full lui. 
<.;ltalJur,3:M.«tl. [Lillle Guides, 
of the most chkrmLng guide books- 
ion the book is equally iJioice and 




, - voSSt- 

■OR REPETITION, /b^ 



iHAKESPEARE. With an 

IniTodBctioii lad Notee. ntmr Smv £mi- 
Tam,ciUfp. lor. &£ 

' We Ime no boitaiion in deicribiiis U i. 
Gcotm Wyodhan'l kundiKlioD ai a 
mastH-lr piece of cjttiduil, and all vha lore 
our Eiu^Kthan liteialare will find a my 
gaidm of delight ia it '~SfltUUmr. 
S. Vyon and O. Fruuw. TKK LAND 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Beiag 
a <i=«.ri[,i,Du ,.1 MoDlenegio. With ^ 

V. B. Teats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 

IRl^H VERSh:. Rniitd aiU Enlmrii 

T.M.Tonng. JHlvAMERICANCOTTON 
INUUSTKV: A Study of Wo.k ud 
Workers Wilh an tntrodDCIicdl by Eujah 
Uelh, Secretaiy lo the Muichbta 



^Tborooeh, comptebenai 
a,^.'—Sl7jamii-i Gmtlt. 



ita editOTKi ia one of the belt tbingft I 

uaHoiis OF Mr Lipb ma wnrm 

md <:lbt>«i. Edited by C BIrlibecl 



txaoa-'—PHat. 

Aetbuen'e Stan&ait> Xfbiars 

Cranin %ve. 6i. eaek Volume. 

ofptoduclion aa well aa by Ibe qoaliGcalioiis nf 
nd w the boolf muiiL'—MaitclutUrCKanUMM. 






diled br Faaef Tiynhee, 1 
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JSs3iintlne a«xt0 

Edited b)r J. B. BURY, M.A., Utt.D. 

iriand^F. f. I THE HISTOny OF FSBLIUS. EdiMUbrCSUIlH. 

inie little ifbiars ' 

Witb iDlrodDctioiu, Notes, and PhotogiaTure Frontispieces. 
Pttlioe, Each Valume,clath, ii. 6d. nel ; hitiher, 2s.6d. net. 
^AltoscthVT £ood to look upoB, kml id haudlb' — QuUook. 

• It udifficult to cwiuirg'nian uiTucltn n>liunei.'-^l. yami'i Gu<««. 
' Vis; delidoDi littia booki.'— Ziilnnafiirf. 

«TV F*!!. Br W. M. TUcIieilT. Edltnl tqr SELECTTOIfS FKOH WOUDSWDITH. EdiUd hj 






Edludlqrl, CCdUhi. M.A. Gaodricli ■ Fics ud Lent Iddtilifik. Tv 

A uma Book of encush Lmics. With twnmit. e-^ri^ n^rui h. 

Thh IWFBimO or D«mte. TruuUtid Ijt B. F. Hiu (^DodiiiJi-FrKj anJ Lo.il IddsilelKb. Jta» 

Ctn. BdiWd t^ PaKd Tornboe. LItt.D., M.A„ ratumet^ 

F.Cbt. E<Ut«l br Fifct Torabeci LiIl'T>., U.A. Lunb. Edited by I:, V. Lkrl 

CtfT. EdIHd by PflKrt TotdIm, UILD., U.K. Edtlpdbv II. WCl'Aiil. 



u:be Xfttle iSui&es 

/W( 81W, cWA, y.; Itatktr, 31. W, »w(. 

ra COLLRCES. By J. WaHl, u 



SIUKBSPBIBH'S COUJfTUV. Bl' B.' C. a". Wlliajt, 

D.Sc. I>.K.S. lUuUlUKl bj E. H. Ns*. SuimJ 

SUSSEX. Br F. G. BnbwU. M.A. lUiutnud br E. 

WB^nHHSTBK AllBT. Bf C. E. TnotbKk. 



"?aL'L.<., .,,,0,,™., 

FtOHB, Br C. G. £U>bj. lUiuDWid b; 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Xinie Xioatapbiee 

Fcop. %i>o. Bach veUtme, tlotk, y-bd-i Itathtr, 41-. ntl. 





Qlbe Xittle Slue Kooka 

General Editor, E.V, LUCAS. 
Illuilratfd. Dtmy l6ma. aj. 6J. 
' VaydgnntuKl very iniireiling volumes.'— Giu/mp HermU, 
• A ddifblftil (Bid of diuiinDIivc laXaamJ-ffrrU. 
'Tht «mea ihinild be a fnvouriic iuiioaKi°™'iil«-' — Oiamr. 



BOOK. BiFjJIcaaAI 



3:?2; 



tTbe SllustcateD fiocftet libtar^ ot plain an& OolouteS Soolts 
F£ap. %va. is. 6d. nel to ^s. €d. net each volume. 

A teiiei, io iroall foim, of some of the famous lUuslnited books of iiclion aod 
general literature. Theie will be faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. 

■ DBATH OF John MrrroH, Eso 



^S£t, (Ml T. J. RlUn^ v ef; «'" 1 



The following volumes, which are in nctivc 
intervals, and as far as possible in the order gii 

OOLODSBD BOOK! 



preparation, will be issued at short 



' Jolm ImtK v.S. Mt " 

t via, 1% Culled Pkia ij uf lOkcB 
■lliF cdftinii of iStj. itkh coDtilDi ^n' 

Ed Run by -/. Ri»l3iidKii. ii.ii.H,L 






EnenTtdEt by T. RowEoDdion. V. 64. nn. 
ruiE LlpUDP A SFOBT<iMAN. By Ninuod. Wilk 
3; Cokturcd Pljttai t7 Hnrr Atku. 4j.aj.MA 
Jerry HAWthon. Eig^ ftnd bii ElquC Fneod. 
Corljithfia ToTD. By PIcfu Enn. WHK 36 
Cnlnund PlitiB by t. S. ■id C, CndlubaBk. Wlih 



General IliiTRATDRE ' 



ig Colound Huh t^HaK MiAi, ttc ii.U.iat. 
Tom Lirs of a» actoi. B> Ftaice Eeu. WJib 
ColoondTlkni br TiM^Jsn Lui, uii leiui 
Dslcll on WsEd. ii, U. no. 




VIAIR BOOKS 



Bllill* ^ fl'RilllCa. K. A. ^^U. iHil 
^riiflianitzaboiuus rffwodncACt fal phvlOffaTDr*. 



' LamaH, ^ W. I 



Tlil> II ■ puliaMlF hUM 
inc, u H doo, npnOBCttaiiK 



llbe Xibiats of S)ew>tion 

With Introductiaos (ud fiMitre necesaory) Noleg^ 

'TbiiMrialieiceUeiit.'— TuBLATK BiaHOFOr London. 

■ Wdl mni ihe attncian cTihe OeiEyj'— Tm BisHor of LiCHnam. 

*Tha new "LibniT of Dcvutkn " U «all«t'— Tm BiSHoroi> Prsuosodoh. 

'Chatmiiig.'— Jtdw-A 'JMiiiaSvi.'—Ck%nkBtlli. 




tRw mne^tinliutet Oommenbiiries 

General Edtior. WALTER LOCK. D. D. , Warden of Kefilc CoUegc, 
Dean Ireland's Profeasor of Exegesis in the Unimsity of OxTord. 
■DOS OF loa. liHwd br B. c s. 
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MESSR& MSTHUEl^'S CATALCX^UE 



f)iinM>ooli0 ot Ttbeolodfi 



THB XXXIX. AKTICUn OP THS CQUKCR OP 
EMCLAMa BdlUd by £. C S. G&mub. p.D. 
rJWr\^ «im( Ckmftr SdMm im Out F^imme. 
Demy %P0. tat, &f. 

AM INTRODUCTION TO THB HISTORY 
OP Rbucion. .Br F. B. JevoM, M.A., Utt.D. 
Sicmtd E4liti9H. DtmyWtuf. ias.6tL 



THB DOCTRIMB OP THB INCARKATIOM. By R. L 
Otttey.M.A. Second and Chta^r Edition. Dmj 
i^. xar. ^d, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO TIIB HISTORY^ OP THB 
CRBBDS. By A. £. Burn, B.D. Dtma/ tiw. lor. 

THB PHILOSOPHY OP RBUCION IN ENGLAND AMD 
Ambrica. By Alfred Caldecott. D.EL Dai^ 
8*0. xor. 6A 



fCbe abtttcbmim'^ Xtbmvs 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, ab., F.R.S.E., Ezamiixing Chaplain to tbe 

Bishop of Aberdeen. 



THB BBGDfNINGS OP BNCLISK CHRISTIANrrY. 

By W. B. CoUInt, M.A. Wkk Mapw Otmn 9vo. 

yt. 6d. 

SOMB Nbw Tbstambnt Problbms. By Arthur 

Wright, M. A. Crown 9tfo. 6x. 
Thb KmcDOM OP Hbavbn Hbrb and Kbrr* 

aptrr. By Cum Wlntstbotluun, M.A., B.Sc. 

LL.B. Crown 8tw. Jf.6d. ' _, ' 

Thb Worxmanship op trr Praybr book : its 
Literary tad Llturflad Aspcctf. By J. Dowden, 
V.D. Second Editim. Crown tvo. y. 6d. 



EVOLUTION^ By. F. B. javras, M.A^ LittD. 

Thb OLD TESfAMBNT AND TttB NbWSCHOLAR* 

ship. By J. W. Peters. D.D. Crown 9oo. fir. 
Thb CHURCHMAN'S Introduction to thb old 

Tbstambnt. Edtted by A. M. Madcay, RA. 

Crown 9vo. %t. 6d, • 
THB Church op CHRXST. By E. T. Cnen. M .a. 

■ Crown Bifo, 6r. 
Comparative Thbolocy. By J. A. MacCuHoch. 

Crown 9vo, 6s, 



^^ tf^ '««f#^< 



. . Vbc Cbtttcbmat^j JSible : . 

Qeiteral Editor, J; H. BURN, B. D., P. R. S. E. 

The volumes. are praotical and devotional, and the text of the Authorised 
Version is explained in sections, w)iich correspond A3 far as possible with the 
Church Lectionary. ... 



Thr Epistlr to thb Calatians. Edited by 
A. W. Robinson. M.A. Fca/, 9vo, if. 6d. mt, 

Ecclbsiastbs. Edited by A. W. Streane,. D.D. 
/Vo/. tiw. IS. 6d. net. 

THR epistlr to thb Philippians. Edited 
by C. R. D. Biffgs, D.D. /*<»>. 9»o. ts^6d, net. 



THB EpistLB op St. Jambs. Edited by H. W 

Fulford, M.A. FcaO. 8v#. is. 6d. net. 
Isaiah. Edtted by W. E. Barnes. D.D.. Hulsaean 

Professor of Divinity, rav V^umes. Feap. dv». 

9s.net each. Vol. L With Map. 
THE Epistle of St. Paul the apostle to the 

EpmgsianS. Edited by C. H. Whitokef, M.A. 

Fca/. Zvo, IS, 6(i. tiet. 



Xcabeta ot 1Re|[idion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A. . With PortraiU, Crown Svo. y. 6d, 

A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 
and thought of all ages and countries. 



Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
JOHN Wesley. By J. H. 0«ert9!U.M.At ■ 
Bishop Wilberforcb. By G. W. Daniell, M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. Bv a. W. Huttoa. M. A. 
Charles simbon. By H. c. G. Moulej D.D. 
JohnKeblb. By Walter Lode. IXDi 
Thomas chal&ibrs. By Mrs. Oliphant. ' 
Lancelot andrbwes. By R. L. Otdey, M. A. 

AUGUSTINB OF CANTERBURY. By E. L. Cutis, 

D.D. 
William Laitd. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 



John Knox. 
1oi(HrHow& 



By F. MacCunn. 
iskop Km BVF. A^ Clarke. M.A. 



% 



I: 



.F, Horton, D.D. 



<;borgb FOX, THB QUAJCBR.- By T. Hodgkin. 

D.C.L. 
JOHN DONNR. By Aogustiu T^ssopp» p.D. 
Thomas CRANMER. By A. J. Mason. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A. J. 

Carlyle, M.A. 
BlSHOPBUTLRR. By W. A. Spoooer, M.A. 



General Liti^iatuse 



Fi^u^^mor FoviRTV. l 



I>«l>iMhitiilaa, J 
TBUSTS, FOOLS, 



.. hy J, Slc^tto 



wouRira W011L Br Ltdr T^ 



sBuruKno, 8r j. 



THH FACImV SYSTBll. VtR. _ 

mnivCTsItB jcitetiflton Setic^ 

Edited bjr J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Prindpat of Uljiversity College, Nottingham. 

Cromn Spo, Fna (wilksemt exctftiens] 2J, 6d. 

A series of books on historic^, lileraiy.'and scientific subjects, suitable for eUen- 

sloo students and home-leading circles; Each Tohimsis complete in itself, and the 

subjectsare treated by competent writers in. a brijad ^d philosophic spirit. 




Aetbuen'e Oomrnetcfaii Setfes 

Edited br H. db B. GIBBINS. UtuD., M.A. 
Crnan ive. 

E. E. Wblt&ild. M.A. SI 
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Collie, Oxford. 



Aetbiien'0 junior ScboolMSooke 

Edited br O. D. iMSKir, LL.D., and W. WiujAMSON, B. A. 




*ffi ' 



Scboot Examination Secies 

Ediiedb; A. H. M. STEDUAN, U.A CmMlM. ai.6d. 



BTR.J.M 



aYirro»^J/il^-|tni 



Sunioi Siamfnatlon Series 

Edited by A. M, M. StbdmaN, M.A. Peaf. 8h>. 

lUBlOB PKEHCU EIAMlHi- ~ - - . . . _ . 

jUHian Ehcluh exauih* 

ttecbnciofle— treitlxwttf of 

Edited by PHOnssOB J. WBRTHEIMER, F.I.C 
Fully muitra/ed. 






Fiction 
Part II. — Fiction 



THELHA. Tanlt-lfMk Mdilicn. 
ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. FfurliBHk EUtum. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. T-KtJftKEdU. 



Tnigedy " is « loftT nod not in»ilmii»M 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN, Ftrtr 
Sirii Edition. 

'A very powdfal piece tt work. - . ■ 
The coDcepneB i« nwEniEceai, nd ii likdr 
to win u abidiiii^M* vllhiB Ih* ncnory 



irill liTtlMcmfbr Buck of Aaepknieni 
lilenton efllu th^ U fbrgotMn. ... A 
litennr phenomeooo . . . nowi, uti wmi 
nhlime.'— W. T. SniD in tha Xnitw 
t/Rniiwi. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 

[165 tit Tknaamd. 
■It anoot be denied tb« "Tin Hutu 



is n benuofbl fi»re, 
good Bishc- ■- '■'- 
Eook with 



mpowafo] t»ok; tkat it isooa 
,se uncomfortAbla qnatiou in 
mtat self-ntiaficd reftdersi md 
u at the tODt af the f&ilure of 



" E cwd Cudiul Bonpii 
.-, fit to sEuid beude th« 
Lei Mis^iablei." It is ■ 



And this is to ia.y it is a book woith read- 

TEiIpORAiTToWER : A STUDY IN 
SUPREUACY. 



ri^*'"*" 



ofbuDumitT. . . . Thech«fcbuacieii&Iics 
of the book an in attack on coaTenliorul 
pnjudicei uid ciiuiners and on ctrtnia 
pncllui ittribuled to ibe Roman Church 
(the policy of M. Combes nuk» pditi of tb« 
novel .peeially up to d.l=), and the pro- 
ponndins of tbeoHes for the improvement 
of tha Bodil Hid political systems. ... If 
the chief intention of the book wu 10 hold 
tbemirTornpto sliamii injuidcej diihcAesty, 
cruelty^ and acElecI of conscience^ notbinc 



THE GOD IN THE CAR. Kat»S-iH!i" 

udeicd, bat DM dijonud ; 
with the proRrUal an that conuou, uui. 
yet aHowI iUelf Is be enjoyed by laders 
to whom fine litvary molhed ii a keen 
pienwe.'— T»t Wtrld. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixik EJilitm. 

with B masterly hand.'— ri'mct. 
A MAN OF UARK. Fifth EiUitit. 

■Of all Mi. Hope's books, "A Uu of 
Hark " ii the one wAicb best compaiai viib 
" The Prisoner of Zenda." •—t/atiemtt Oi- 



and chivalry, and pore r 
Count b the most coutut, 



modest and tender of lovetii a peerlcM 
gentlHian, IB intreE»d fifbter, a bithfnl 
friend , aad a aiBfnanmunu Foe, '— Cucn^ras. 

PHR050. Iltuitrated by H. R. Millab. 
Siilk EMlitn. 

•The tale is thoroughly fieih, quick with 
vitality, itjiring the blood.'— .II. Jamt^t 
Gmulll. 

SIMON DALE. lUuitratecI. SittiEdiHim. 
'There is searching analysis of hnmBB 

plot. Mi. Ho^ has diawn the contnuU 
at his womaB with maivdhns suhlkty and 
deiicBcy. '—Tliiui. 
THE KING'S MIRROR. FturiA Sditittu 

' Id etepdicei delicacy, aad tad it lanhs 
with the beat of his nordi, while in the wide 
nue of its portnitore and (be lubtilty 
oT Ita anfllynl it anrpuies all hii eariier 
mturei. '-^«MMl«r. 
QUISANTE. FnrtkBJiStit. 

' The book is notable lix a yen high ldcr> 
aiy quality, and an impieis aTpowei aad 
mutery on every page.'— ^a£^ CftrvKsi:^. 
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W. W. JaeoV Norelfl. 

Crown ^vo, 5^. W. each. 



MANY CARGOES. TwentyStvemtkEditi^m, 
SEA URCHINS. Ttuth Editum. 
/ A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 
Sixth Editifitu 

'Can be unreservedly recommended to 
all who have not lost their appetite for 
wholesome laughter/— «S'/tfcte/tfr. 

'The best humorous book pubUshed for 
many a dxy.'—ElacJk and fVAtU. 



LIGHT FREIGHTS. 
Edition. 



Illustrated. Fourth 



' His wit and humour are perfectly irresis* 
tible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skippers, sod 
mates, and seamen, and his crew are the 
joUiest lot that ever sailed.* — Daily New. 

' Laughter in every page.' — Daily MmiL 



LnoaB Malet's NoveUu 
Crown Zvo. 6s, eack. 



COLONEL ENDERBY'S WIFE. Tkird 

Edition, 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Now 

ft*^d9 ^0J^^^ 

LITTLE PETER. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. ThirUenth Edition. 
THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth 
Edition, 

' In " The Gateless Barrier" it is at once 
evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has pre* 
served her oirthright of originality, the 
artbtry, the actual writing, is above even 
the high level of the books that were born 
beforeT — fVottminster GoMotto, 



THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Sovonth Edition, A Limited 
Edition in Two Volumes. Crown ^vo, its. 

'A picture finely and amply conceived. 
In the strength and^ insi^H in which the 
story has been omceived, u the wealth of 
fancy and reflection bestowed upon hs 
execution, and in the moving sincerity of its 
pathos throughout, " Sir Richard Calmady " 
must rank as the great novel of a great 
writer. ''—LiiortUurt. 

' The ripest firuit of Lucas Malet's goiius. 
A picture of maternal love by turns tender 
ana terrible.' — Spectator, 

'A remarkably fine book, with a noble 
motive and a sound conclusion.' — Pilot. 



Gilbert Parker's Novels. 
Crown Svo, 6s, each. 



PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Fifth Edi- 
tion. 

' Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 
ecuted. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker's style.'— -Da//^ Telegraph, 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition, 
* A splendid study of character.' — 

A thenaum, 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Second Edition, 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Seventh Edition. 
^ 'A rousing and dramatic tale. A book 
like this is a joy inexpressible.' — 

Dedly Chronicle. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Fifth 
Edition, 

^ * Here we find romance— real, breathing, 
living romance. The character of Valmond 
b drawn Mxtitxtxtii^y.'-^Pall Medl Gazette. 



AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH : 
The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre.' 
Third Edition. 

' The present book is full of fine and mov> 
ing stones of the great North.' — Glasrow 
Herald. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Twelfth Edition. 

^ ' Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 
historical novel.' — Athenaum. 

' A great book.'— .ff/oc^ and White, 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition, 

' Nothing more vieorous or more human 
has come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel. ' — Literature. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Second Edition, y. 6d. 

'Unforced pathos, and a deeper know- 
ledge of human nature than be has displayed 
before. '—Pall Mall Gasette, 



Arthoi UwrlMtt'a NavelB. 
Crcvm %vo. f>t. eadL, 



TALES or MEAN STREETS. Fiftk 



iwidyipiWlliDg 



ACHItDOFTHEJACa FtmrtiEdUitm. 

■The book i* a iBMtlamaa.'—Paii Mali 

GaitlU. 

TO LONDON TOWN. SteMdBdHim. 

'Thii ii tlia new Mr. Anhw Morrixmi 

' - - k ' ipatlutic mud 



EndoDa mnd 1eDd«r,' . sympatl 



'A nualuinKc ofutUlic realiui. Itlus 
m tinal[[y oi touch IbU luilir a muler guy 
coDimand. '—Oaify Cirnuelt. 



"Th«H 



IE lUll. 



LYING PROPHETS. 

*"iiILDItENOFTHEMIST./»I*eA'(M* 
,31, ... WiibaFm ' ' 



Tia 1 



LTHAN E 



Ar. Fhillpotts Vnai 
sc IhaughlE; UkiwUe 



^ O^ : 



THE MORKING. .Skbh 

THe"sTK1Kj'n6 HOURS. StarndSdOion. 

' Tragedy and comcdyt pAthos and 
huoiDiu', pre blcndod to a nicely in tJiii 
volumt.— ICor/rf. 

.'Tbi »boIc book Is redolenl af > frcihci 



■Daity TtfitrmfJi. 

FhlllpottB' Norels. 
•WH Svo. 6j. ^iicA 

FANCY FREE. lUuiUaled. Siomd EJi- 

•Otmiay ud ucy bamouc Iheie » 
photy.'—Omilyprmfkic. 

THE RIVER. Tkitd Sdilitlk 

'" Tb( Rmr" plica M^ ^lillpotu ID tbc 
front rank aCliviag Donliiti. '—PuntX. 

'Since "L«Da,I>oou''»i) ban bad 
□otbEof » inctunBoiiaM tbia hwtobubu, ' 
SirmiKeiam Giaiili. 

>Mi,>hillD01tt'> a» booL >> ■ mui<r- 
iJecc wbicb briiin bjm indiipmablv into 
Ibe from rank sfEoglMl iHnlini.'--^«// 
MailGiattU. 

'Tbli K»al nnuDca of tba Rim Dart. 
Tbe fisBl bodi Ui. £?« BUUpo'U !>*• 
writicD.'— JUlmuv iPoA' 



8. Barbii-Goiilct'8 TSm&i, 



ARHINELL. FifikEdUuH. 
URITH. Fifa EdiHtit. 
IN THE RC 



,R OF THE SEA. Sninik 
,NVEN OF CURGENVEN. 



CHEAP JACK ZITA. J^«n-r* EdUi^n. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. FiflA Sdiliat. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

B.ditiim. 
fflUETTA. Third Sditiaa. 

iTY ALONE. FV» SiiMttu- 
.. JEMI. IllutUiUd. PeHrtkEiiUtn. 
THE BROOH-SQUIRE; llhisitattd. 

Fttirik EditlBH. 



JACQUEI 
fcllTY A 
NOEMI. 



6jJ etUk. 

THE FENNYCOUEQUICKS. Ttutd 

DASTMOOR IDYLLS. 

GUAYAS THE TINNSR. lUiutraled. 

Stetiul Sdific^. 
BLADYS. IlluitnUid. Siamd Edilien. 
DOMITIA. llluitraled. Stand SdiUoH. 
PABO THE PRIEST. 
WINIFRED. IllaiCraledr Sicand Edillem. 
THE FROfllSHERS. 
ROYAL GEORGIB. lUutialed. 
MIBS QUILLET. IlluMrktad. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. AlftwEditiim. fd. 
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SobertBaxfs NordB. 
Crmtm %vo. 6s, each. 



IN THE MIDST OF ALARICS. Third 
EditUm, . 

* A book which has abandancly samfied ttt 
Vt its capiul humour.'— Z\u(r ChrmiicU, 

THE MUTABLE MANY. SnmtdEdUiot^ 

* Then is much insigfat in it, and much 
excdleiit faomoor.'— /XiM{r Cktnm^ii, 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Third BdiH^n. 

'Of these medieval romances, which are 

now ndning ground "The Comtess 

Tekla'^^is the very best we have wftxu'^P^ll 



THE STRONG ARM. lUnstrated. Stud 



J. H. K. Abbot. Author of 'Tommy Com- 
ttalk.' PLAIN AND VELDT. Crmvn 
8zv. flf. 

F. Amlffy. Author of *Vice Vena. A 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 
by Bbknakd Paktkidck. Third Edition. 
Cr0wn tov. 31. 6d, 

* A highly amusing story.' — 

PmUMmllGautU, 
'Arolumeofrollicking irresponsible fun.* — 

OutMk. 

* This eminently mirthful narratire.'— 

Glpie. 
* Immenaely diverting.' ClmuwrnHgrtUd, 
BichATdBaiOt. AROMANMYSTERV. 
Third BdUi0H, CrvumUfC, 6f. 

' An admirable story. The plot is sensa- 
tional and original, sjid the m>ok is full of 
telling situations.'— ^/./MMfr'j Gmuttt, 

Andrew Balfour. BY stroke of 

SWORD. lUustrated. F^tirth Bdiii^n. 
Crown Zvp. ts, 

* A recital of thrill ine interest, told with 
unflagging y\go\xt.'^Gtcbe. 
VENGEANCE IS MINE. lUustrated. 
Crown Zvo, 6s, 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

M. a Balfour, the fall of the 

SPARROW. Crmtm Stw. 6s, 
8. Baling CkraUL See page yx 
Jane Baxlow. THE LAND OF THE 

SHAMROCK. Crown 8tw. 6x. 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THE WEST. 

Cnmm Bvo, 6s, 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 

Crown Svo, 6s, 
' This interesting and delightful book. Its 

author has done nothing better, and it is 

scarcely an exags[eration to say that it 

would DO an bjustice to Ireland not to read 

lt,*—Scotsman. 
See also Fleur de Us Novels. 

Robert Baxr. Seep«ge3i. 

J. A. Barry. IN THE great deep. 

Crown BtfO, 6s, 
George Bartram, Author of ' The People of 
Clopton.' THE THIRTEEN EVEN- 
INGS. Crown tew. 6s, 



THE VICTORS, 

'Mr. Barr hasaridi sense of homoor.' 

*A very ooovindni; stndjr of Aawricaa 
life in its business and pdlincal aspects. '- 
Piioe, 

'Good writing, ilhiminating sfceldes of 
character, and conMant varietj of secae sod 
incident.*— TViwMi 



HaKOdBegUe. THE ADVENTURES OF 
SIR JOHN SPARROW. CnmmBsfO, 6c 
■Mr. Besbie 'often recalls Steveasoa's 
manner and makes "Sir John S^anov* 
most diverting writing. Sir John is mspired 
with the idea that it is his duty to rdbm 
the worldi and launches into tbe vortex of 
faddists. His experiences are traced with 
spacioas and Rabelaisian hmnoor. Every 
character has the salience of a type. Eater* 
tainiqgly and deftly written.' — 

DaUyGrm^ 

I. F. BtnaOB. DODO: A DetaO of the 
Day. Crown %oo, 6s, 
THBCAPSINA. CrvmmZoo, «r. 
See also Fleur de lis Novels. 

■artaret Benaon. subject to 

VANITY. CroumBM, v,6d. 

Sir waiter Beaant. A five years' 

TRYST, and Other Stories. CronmHfo, 6s. 
Mn. I. Bland (£. Nesbit). THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Crown dvo. 6s. 

0. Stewart Bowles. A stretch off 

THE LAND. Crown doo, 6s, 

Emma Brooke, the poet's child. 

Crown Bvo. 6s, 

Shan. F. Bnllodk. the squireen. 

Crown 9tHK 6s, 
J. BlOiniddle Burton, Author of 'The 

Clash of Arms.' THE YEAR ONE: A 

Page of the French Revolution. Ilhu* 

trated. Crown Zvo, 6s, 

DENOUNCED. Crown Bvo, 6s, 

THE CLASH OF ARMS. CrotonBvo, 6s. 

ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. Crowntoc. 

6s, 

SERVANTS OF SIN. Crown ^vo. 6s. 

THE FATE OF VALSEC. Crown 8iv. 

6*. 
' The characters are admirably porteayed. 

The book not only arrests and sustains die 

attention, but co n veys valuable informatioa 

in the most pleasant guise.' — Morning Post. 

A BRANDED NAME. Crown Boo. 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
AdAOamMdgO, THE DEVASTATORS. 

Crown 8ew. 6s. 

PATH AND GOAL. Crown 8tw. 6s. • 



' PL^fe. C> 



of BaniM iHakaan. the black wolfs 



> GALLEON. 
THE BRANDED FRINCBL CmmUM. 
*Al»aT* biglilr iDieraitinz *aA HUTiris. 

An i m cDioM, daftHy^coDtjivAd itory. ' — 

Uxt.'W.K.Oiiaoii. AWOMAH ALONE. 

Crwmmim. y.id. 
Sbb tlao Fleur da IJi Nonls. 
Qntfl OlUrOrd. A FREE LANCE OF 
TO-DAY. CnemtBt. 6i. 

J. luaUran Oobtan. the king of 

ANDAMAN: A SuTlmr oT Society. 
WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN! 

THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. 
Con™ST». Si. 
E. H. Oooper, Author of ' Mi. Blilu at Ncw- 
market.'^A FOOL'S VEAR. Crmm Bw. Si. 
JnllU CorlMtt. A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. Crvm ft«. Si. 
. SopiteiB. 
imi CAPTAIl 

rfOeRDul. C. 

Sea tito Flciu de IJs NoveEi. 



BREED. 



f £itfl>n 



Hoimo/ 'Th( Whna ConpaPT,' etc. 
ROUND THE RED LAMR Sigili 

'"" """ '" inrlbcbotTicw 



'Thebooli i> 
ct at the coDiuIlui^.ro 



Sua jMimstta Dimoan (Mi 

Cotca). Author of 'A Vovftn of Cojuola. 
lion.' THOSE DEIIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. lUuintBd. Third B41- 

Saitimm. ™ 

THE PATH OF A STAR, 



AN ELECTRIC 



G. HaiiTlila Fena. 

SPARK. CfliMSmi. Di. 
ELI'S CHILDREN, Cnrwntm,. la.M, 
A DOUBLE KNOT. Crwii Bw. 31. &£ 
S« aJio Flou lie Ul Novell. 

J.H-TlBdlater. the green graves 



OF E 



ILCOWRIE. Ftm 



I EdiiUu 



LOCHINV 

Edition, Crtv/H nvo, or. 

' Full of galliali^ and nlhoi, of tl 
cUih of aiiu uid brigfatcncd bj episodes 
bumoui ud bm.'—WtiliimattrGmMtili. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Biw, ( 

' Mi. Crocliett U hii best '—Xidm fur* 

B, M. Croksr, Anlbci of 'Peggy of the 

ButoDi.' ANGEL. TUrdEditiim. 



^",^V, 



t story. Clever f^cture* of 



A STATE SECRET. Crmn Bm. 31. 6d. 
Hope DftwUltL A SECRETARY OP 

CEGATION. CrfBHtw. tl. 
0. Z. DOUUr. TUX ROMANCE OF UP- 

FOLDMANOR. CmmiBt. <t. 
Kn^ Wllrtrff" A VICAR'S WIFE. 

tS?&IN or AlfCpLB. Cmm >»■ 



* A dngtiUrtf oripnil, clerei, and bcnti- 
fnl scorr^— <rn>r(&fis- 
A DAUGHTER OF STRIFE. Ctvum 

See alio Flm de Lis Noreli. 

HUT nndUtar. OVER the hills. 

SicBtidBdiliaii. Crram Stk). fie. 
BETTY HUSGRAVE. Stetiid Edilion. 
Cnmniiv. b. 

A NARROW WAY. TAird Edition. 
CrrmmSM. 61. 
J. S. Flatober. THE BUILDERS. Crmm 

Flnir de Lis Nonts. 
It. THE SWORD 01 
le of the Gieal Mub 

IL^S. InmBOU. MISS ERIN. Sicond 

Edition. CnwnSiw. 61. 
Tna OaiOOn, Author of 'Kiddv.' RICK- 

ERBY'S FOLLY. Ctvtmivt. it. 
HairOMimt. DEADMAN'S. Crmmtco. 

THE HOVINC FINGER. Cnrm,t Bin. 



THa c5NQ3itST*^F LONDON. 
SienJ EtBtioM. Cmnlnt,' 61. 
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THB SUPREME CRIME. Cr. Btw. 6s. 
HOLY MATRIMONY. SecMd Edition, 
Crown %oo, 6s. 

*The love stofr which It enshrines is a 
Teiy pretty and tender one.' — Morning 
iMuUr, 

* Distinctly interesting.* — A tktnanm. 
THINGS THAT HAVTE HAPPENED. 
CrtwH 8tv. 6t, 

R.]Ilim7Qll0tarllt. WILLOWBRAKE. 
Crown Zvo. 6t» 

AlffemonCUndng. the keys OF THE 

HOUSE. CrownZvo» 6s. 

Q9e(tg9 CUBlilUK. Author of *Demos/ * In the 
Year ofJubUee,' etc THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Soeond Edition. Crown 
Bv0. 6s. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. CrownSvo. 6s. 



caanfUle. the KLOOF bride. 

Crown 8v0. xs. 6d, 

THE LOST REGIMENT. Crown Zvo. 

¥'. 6d, 
HE DESPATCH RIDER. Crown too. 
V. 6d. 

THE INCA'S TREASURE. Illustrated. 
Crown ^vo. y. 6d. 

* No lack of exciting Incident. * — Scotsman. 
' Most thrilling and exciting.' — 

GltufOto Htmld. 

OharlM Oleig. BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. CrMiMi 8ti0. '\s.6d. 

Jnlien Gordon. MRS. Clyde. Croum 

Zvo. 6s. 

'A clever picture of many phases of 
fenunine and American life.' — 

Datfy Express, 

* Full of vivacity^ with many excruciatingly 
clever and entertaming scenes. ' — Pilot, 
WORLD'S PEOPLE. Crown Svo. 6s. 

8.0ordOXL A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. 

Crown Svo, 31. 6d, 
a P. OO88. THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON. TAird Edition. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 
S. M*Queen Qray. ELSA. Crown Stw. 6s. 

MY STEWARDSHIP. CroivnBvo. 2s. 6d. 
A. O. Hales. JjAIR THE APOSTATE. 

Illustrated. Crorvn 2vo, ^ 6s. 

* An extraordinarily vivid story.' — World. 
'Mr. Hales has a vivid pen. and the 

scenes are described with vigour and colour. ' — 

Morning Post. 

LordEmeBtHamUtoxL mary Hamil- 
ton. Third Edition. CrownZvo. 6s. 

Mrs. Bnrton Harrison, a princess 

OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. Crown Svo. 
6s. 
•Vigorous, swift, exciting.* — Outlook. 

* A smgularly pleasantstory of the Tyrol.'— 

Momiiv'Post, 

Boliert Hldiens. Author of 'Flames,' 

etc THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY 

SQUARE. Stcond Edition, Cr^wmUw, 

6s, 



* One continuous sparkle. Mr. Hidiens 
is witty, satirical, caustic, irresistibly hm- 
otous.*--£trmifu;Aam Gazette, 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE, Secsni 
Edition, Crottm Bvo. 6f. 
FELIX, fourth Edition, Crmtm 8m. 6t. 
'Firm in texture, sane, sincere, and 
natural. " Felix " is a clever book, and m 
many respects a true one. ' ^Daify Chswddt. 

* A really powerful book.' — 

Morning Leodtr. 

'The story is related with unflaonne 

%pmt.'-lVorld. — M»* 

* " Felix " will undoubtedly add to a con- 
siderable reputation.' — Daily Mail, 
See also Fleur de lis Novels. 

Jobn Oliver Hobbes, Author of 'Robert 
Orange.' THE SERIOUS WOOING. 
Crown Ufo. 6s, 

* Mrs. Craigie is as brilliant as she ever 
has been ; her characters are all illuminated 
with sparkling ^ems of descriptioo, and the 
conversation scmtillates with an almost 
bewild^ing blaze. '— vl tkemoum, 

Anthony Hope. See page a8. 

X. Hooper. THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
Crown Ztto. 6s. 

Violet annt THE HUMAN IN. 
TEREST. Crown %vo, 6s, 

0. J. Ontollfre Hvne. Author of 'Captain 
Kettle.' PRINCE RUPERT THE 
BUCCANEER. With 8 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Croum Bwk 6s, 
MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. Crown 
Bvo, 6s, 

W.W. Jacobs. See page 89. 

Henry James, Author of 'What Maisie 

Knew.' THE SACRED FOUNT. 

Crown Bvo, 6s. 

THE SOFT SIDE. Second Edition. 

Crown Bvo. 6s, 

THE BETTER SORT. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Gustaf Janson. ABRAHAM'S sacri- 
fice. CrozonB^o. 6s. 

a P. Keary. the journalist. 

Crown Bvo. 6s, 

Florence Fincb Kelly, with hoops 

OF steel. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Hon. Emily Lawless, traits and 

confidences. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
with ESSEX IN IRELAND. New 
Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
Harry LaWSOn, Author of * When the Billy 
Boik' CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. 
Crown Bvo, 6s, 

* Full of human sympathy and the genuine 
flavour of a wild, untrammelled, unsophisti* 
cated life. ' — Morning Leader, 

' The author writes of the wildiiMctiiresqne 
life ' out back,' with all the affection w a 
natlTo and the penetrating insight of long 
observation.'— //ai(|> Telegraph, 
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BLl^mi Linton. THE true history 

OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and 
Communist. EUvtnih Edition* Crown 
8sw. zx. 

VormaLorinier. mirry ann. Crmun 

9vo. 6s. 

JOSIAH'S WIFE. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
Geell LOWJUk THE MACHINATIONS 
OF THE MYO-OK. CroTvn Bw, 6s, 

Cbarles K. Lusb. THE AUTOCRATS. 

Crown 8vtf . 6s. 

Edna LyaU. derrick vaughan, 

NOVELIST, ^nd thousand. Crown^vo. 
3«. 6d. 

& Jtocnanrfitaa. THE FORTUNE OF 

CHRISTINA MACNAB. Suond Edition. 
Crown ivo. 6s. 

A. Hacdoneii. the story of 

TERESA. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Euold UacgTaih. the puppet 

CROWN. IlTostrated. Crown itfo. 6s. 
Ow MakgiU. OUTSIDE AND OVERSEAS. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 
LaoaBKalet. See page 20. 

Mrs. M. E. Mann. OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

Second Edition. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

'An exceptionany clever book, told with 
consummate artistry and reticence.' — Daily 
Mail, 

* Full of shrewd insight and quiet humour. 
-^Academy. 

* Wholly delightful ; a rery beautiful and 
refreshing taXt.'^PaU Mall Gazette. 

* The author touches nothing that she does 
not adom» so delicate and firm is her hold.' 
— Manchester Guardian. 

* A powerful story.'—Times. 

A LOST ESTATE. A New Edition. Crown 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 

Crown Zvo. 6s. 

BicbardMarslL BOTH SIDES OF THE 

VEIL. Second Edition, CrovmBvo. 6s. 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 

Crown Bvo, 6s, 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. Crown 

Bvo. 6s, 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 

Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. ^ 

* It is a long time since my Baronite read 
a novel of sudi entrancing interest as ' The 
Twickenham Peerage.' He recommends 
the gentle reader to get the bool& In addi* 
tion to its breathless interest, it is full of 
diaracter and bubbling with fun.' — Punch. 

A. B. W. Mason, Author of * The Courtship 
of Morrice Buckler,' 'Miranda of the Bal- 
cony,' etc. CLEMENTINA. Illustrated. 
Crown Bvo, 6s, ... 

* A romance of the most delicate ingenuity 
and humour • . . the very qtuntessence of 
romance. '-Spectator. 

BMen Matliers, Author of *Cooiin' thn^ 
the Rye.' HONEY. Fourth Edition. 
Crown Bvo, 6f» 



'Racy, pointed, and entertaining.' — 
Vamty Fair. 

* Honey is a splendid ^V— Daily 
Express, 

I A vigorously written Bt<My, full of clever 
things, a piquant blend of sweet and sharp.' 
Daily Telegraph. 

J. W. MayaU. the cynic and the 

SYREN. CrovmBvo, 6s. 
£b T.Meade, drift. CrownBvo. 6s, 

Bertram Mitford. THE sign of the 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Fi/ih Edition, 
Crown BvOk 3/. 6d. 

Allan Monkhonse. LOVE in a life. 

Crown Bvo, 6s, 

F.F.MontreSOr, Author of < Into the High- 
ways and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. Second 
Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s. 

* Fresh, unconventional, and instinct with 
human sympathy.' — Manchester Guardian. 

* Miss Montresor creates her tragedy out 
of passions and necessities elementarily 
human. Perfect art. '—Spectator, 

Artbnr Moore, the knight punc- 

TILIOUS. CrovmBvo, 6s, 

Artbnr MOIZiSOXL See page 30. 

W. B. Norrls. THE CREDIT OF THE 
COUNTY. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 
'A capital novel it is, deftly woven to* 

f ether of the comedy and tragedy of life.' — 
Yorkshire Post, 

* It is excellent — keen, graceful, diverting.' 
— Times. 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. 

Crown Bvo, 6s, 

HIS GRACE. Third Edition, Crown 

Bvo, 6s, 

THE DESPOTIC LADY. CrownBivo. 6s. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA CrownBvo. 6s. 

GILES INGILBY. Illustrated, Second 

Edition. Crown Bvo, 6s, . 

AN OCTAVE. Second Edition, Crown 

Bvo. 6s» 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. Crown Bvo. 

{t, 6d, 
ACK'S FATHER. CrownBvo, 9S. 6d. 
.ORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
Crown Bvo, 6s, 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

Mrs. OUphant. THE two marys. 

Crown Bvo. 6s, 

THE LADY'S WALK. Crown Bvo,. 6s. 

THE PRODIGALS., Crozon Bvo, 3s, 6d. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
AlftedOUiTBnt. OWD BOB, THE GREY 
DOG OF KENMUIR. Sixth Edition. 
Crown Bvo, 6s, ^ , ■ 

'Weixd, thrilling, strikingly graphic' — 
Punch, 

* We admire this book .^ . . It b one to 
read with admiration and to pcaisO' with 
tnthmhumt^—Bookman, 
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' It U a fiae. opeo-air, Uood-stirriiig book, 
to be enjoyea by every man and woouui to 
whom a dqE is demr.'^Litermimn. 

■.PUDipt OppnauAm, MASTER OF 
MEM. StccmdJSditwm, CrvwmSo^. 6s, 

flOlMrt Pazkcr. See page ag, 

Umm BlytlM Fatton. BIJLI, THE 

DANCER. Crown Btw, 6r. 

lUxPsmbertoiL the FOOTSTEPS OF 
A TH RONE . Illustrated. SfCMd Edi- 
n0i$t Ctvwft wv* nSm 
^ 'A story of pore adventure, with a seosa. 
tion on every pa^e.' — D«uly Mail, 
I CROWN THEE XlNa With lUns- 
trations by Frank Dadd and A. Fotxestier. 
Crown W0, 6s. 

* A romance of high adventure, of love and 
war. • — Daily News, 

]bB.F.E.PaiII7. A FOREST OFFICER. 
Crown %V0, 6s, 



A MIXED MARRIAGE. Crown %vo. 6s, 
BdenPhUlpotU. See page 30. 
'Q,' Author of 'Dead Man's Rock.' THE 
^HITEWOLF. Second Edition, Crown 
8sv. 6s, 

* Every story b an aooom|dished romance 
in its own m%j,*— Scotsman, 

* The poet's vein, the breadth of vision, the 
touch of mysticism are plain in alL' — Times, 

R. Orton PrOWM. THE POISON OF 
ASPS. Crown 8sw. %s. 6d, 

Bichard Pryce. tlme and the 

WOMAN. Crown ivo. 6s, 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. Crown 

Bvo. 2S. 6d. 
J.RUldaL AUNT BETHIA'S BUTTON. 

Crown Stfo. 6s. 
Walter Rayxnond, Author of ' Love and 

Ouiet life.' FORTUNE'S DARLING. 

Croivn Bvo, 6s, 

Grace Blisra the wooing of 

SHEILA. Second Edition, Crown^oo, 6s. 
' A really fine book. A book that deserves 
to live. Sheila is the sweetest heroine who 
has lived in a novelist's pages^ for many a 
day. Every scene and every incident has 
the impress of truth. It is a masterly ro- 
mance, and one that should be widely read 
and appreciated.' — Morning Leader, 

Grace Blmi and Another. THE 

DIVERTED VILLAGE. With Illus- 
trations by Dorothy Gwyn Jeffries. 
Crown Zvo, 6s, 

Edith Bickert. OUT of the cypress 

SWAMP. Crottm Bvo, 6s, 

W. Pett Bldge. LOST property. 

Second Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

* The storv is an interesting and animated 
picture of the struggle for life in London, 
with a natural humour and tenderness of its 
own. '-Scotsman, 

*A ample, delicate bit of work, which 
will give pleasure to many. Much study of 



the masses has made him, not aad, Wt 

strong, and— vooder of wooden— <AeafiiL' 

^Times, 

A SON OF THE STATE. 

3t,6d, 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE,M.P. O 

8ml 6s, 

a O.D. Roberta. THE HEART OF THE 
ANCIENT WOOD. CrowmBvo. y,U 

Mn. M. H. Bobertom. A GALLANT 

QUAKER. Illustrated. CrwmnSvo. 6s. 

W.COarkBliaMU. MY DANISH SWEET. 
HEART. lUustrated. Fourth EdUion. 
Crown wv. 6s, 

W.SaAcbalL THELANDOFTHELOST. 

Crown 8cw. 6s, 

Wamhan Banndera. rose a char- 

LITTE. Crown%90. 6a. 
W.aicnlly. THE-WHITK HECATOMB 

BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. Cvomti 
Boo, 6s, 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 
Crown Bvo, y. 6d, 
Adeline lerfeant Author of *The Story </ 
a Penitent SouL' A GREAT LADY. 
Crown U90, 6s, 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
Crown Bvo, 6*, 

BARBARA'S MONEY. Second Editum, 
Croton Bxfo, 6s, 

* Full (^life and inddent, and Barbara b 
a delightful heroine.' — Daily^ Express. 

'An unusually entertaining story.'— 
WorU, 
ANTHEA'S WAY. Crvwn 800. 6s. 

W. F. Shannon. THE MESS DECK. 

Crown Bvo. y. 6d, 

JIM TWELVES. Second Edition, Crown 

Bvo. 2S. 6d, 

* Full of quaint humour, wise saws, and 
deepsea philosophy.' — Morning Leader. 

*In "Jim Twelves" Mr. Shannon has 
created a delightful character.' — Punck. 

' Bright and lively reading throughout'— 
Telegraph, 
Helen ShiptOXL THE STRONG GOD 

CIRCUMSTANCE. CrovmBvo. 6s. 
R. N. Stephens. A GENTLEMAN 
PLAYER. Crown Bvo. 6s, 
See also Fleiur de Lis Novels. 

E. H. Strain. elmslie'S drag-net. 

Crown Bvo. 6s, 

Eim^ Stuart A woman of forty. 

Crown Bvo. js. 6d. 
CHRISTALLA. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

Duchesa of Sutherland, one HOUR 

and the next. Third Edition, 
Crown Bvo, 6s. 

Annie Swan. LOVE GROWN COLD. 

Second Edition, Crown Bvo. ss. 

Beqjamin Swift SIREN CITY. Crowm 

^ Boo. 6s. 

SORDON. Crown Bvo. 6c 
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B. B. Townshend. LONE pine : A Ro> 

mance of Mexican Life. Crown Zvo. ts. 

Km. E. W. Trafford-TauntoxL SILENT 

DOMINION. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

FanlWainexnan. A HEROINE FROM 

FINLAND. Crown Zvo. 6*, 

* A lovely tale.' — ManckesUr Gnardtatt. 

'A vivid picture of pastoral life in a 
beautiful and too little known country.' 

-^Pall Mail Gazetig. 
BY A FINNISH LAKE. CrownZvo. 6s. 

CROSS TRAILS. Crown 



Victor Waite. 

Zvo, (is, 

H. B. Harriott Watson. THE SKIRTS 

OF HAPPY CHANCE. Illustrated. 
Steond Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s. 

H. a. Wells. THE STOLEN BACILLUS, 
and other Stories. Second Edition. Crown 
Bvo. %s. 6d, 

THE PLATTNER STORY and Others. 
Second Edition, Crown Zvo, 31. 6d, 
THE SEA LADY. Crotvn Zvo. 6s, 

* A strange, fantastic tale, a really beauti* 
MidyW—Standard, 

* In literary charm, in inventiveness, in fun 
and humour, it is equal to the best of Mr. 
Wells' stories.'— Z?«i/>^ News. 

* Highly successful farce and plenty of 
polished satire.' — Daily MtdL 

TALES OF SPACE AND TIME. 
Crown ZzfO, 6s, 



WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. 
Crown Zvo, 6s. 

THE INVISIBLE MAN. CrotvnZvo, 6s, 
LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM. Crowm 
Boo, 6s, 

Stanley Weyman, Author of ' A Gentleman 
of France.' UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
With Illustratious by R. C Woodvillb. 
Seventeenth Edition, Crown Zvo. 6s, 

* Every one who reads books at all must 
read this thrilling romance, from the first 
page of which to the last the breathless 
reader is haled along. An inspiration of 
manliness atid courage.* — Daily CAronicle. 

Mrs. 0. N. WilUamson, Author of 'The 
Barnstormers.' PAPA. Second Edition, 
Crown Zvo. 6s, 

*Fnll of startling adventures and sen- 
sational episodes.' — Daily Graphic, 
THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS 
SLYVIA. Crown Zvo. y, 6d, 

C. N. and A. K. WilUamson. the 

LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Being 
the Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. 
Crown Zvo, 6s. 

* A very Ingenious and divertiag book.'— 
Morning Leader. 

Zack, Author of * Ufe is Life.' TALES OF 
DUNSTABLE WEIR. Crown Zvo, 6s. 



X.L. AUT 
Crown Zvo, 



DIABOLUS 
2S, 6d, 



AUT NIHIL. 



XCbe fXvxx 6c Xte flovels 

Crown %vo, 3;. 6d. 

Messrs. Mbthuen are now publishing a cheaper issue of some of their popular 
Novels in a new and most charming style of binding. 



Andrew Balfirar. 

To ARMSt 

Jane Barlow. 

A CREEL OF Irish Stories. 

E. F. Benson. 

/HE VINTAGE. 

J. BlonndaUe-Bnrton. 

:n the Day of Adversity. 

Mrs. Caif!Fn (lou). 

Anne maulbv^rbr. 

Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 

A FLASH OF SUMMER. 

L. cope Comf ord. 

SONS OF ADVERsrnr 

A. J. Dawson. 

Daniel Whytb. 

Menie Knrldl Bowie. 

THE Crook op thb bough. 

Mrs. ]hid4n«7* 

THE THIRD Floor. 

Sara Jeaxmette IHincan* 

A VOYAGB OF Consolation. 

o. Manville Fenn. 

the star Gazbrs. 

Jane H. Findlater. 

Rachel. 

Jane H. and Mary Findlater. 

Tales that arb Told. 



J. S. Fletcher. 

the Paths of the Prudent. 

Mary Qaunt 

KIRKHAM'S FIND. 

Bobert Hichens. 

Byeways. 

Emily Lawless. 

hurrish. 
Maelcho. 

W. E. Korris. 

Matthew Austin. 

Mrs. Olipliant. 

Sir RoBERrs fortune. 

Mary A. Owml 

The Daughter of alouettb. 

Mary L Pondered. 

An Englishman. 

Morley Bol)«rts. 

The Plunderbrs. 

B. N. Btetflienfl. 

AN Enemy to thb King. 

Mrs. Walford. 

SUCCESSORS TO THB TITLE. 

Percy White. 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 
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asooftB tot JSO130 and ffitto 

Crown Zvo. y, 6d, 



TRB ICB]JUfDBR*S SWVntD. Bt S. BaringwGould. 
Two LITTLB CHIU>RBN AND CHING. By Edith E. 

CtttlMiL 
TODDLBBBirs HERO. Bt M. If . Blake. 
ONLY A Guard-Room "dog. By Edith E. CatheU. 
Thx doctor of THB jULiBT. By Hurry CoUing- 

wood. 
MASTCR ROCKAFBLLAR'S VOYAGB. By W. Claric 

RnsselL 



Syd Bblton : Ot.'the Boy who would aot go to Sea. 

By G. Manviile Fona. 
THB Rbd Grange. By Mrs. Mdesworth. 
THB SECRET OF MADAMB DB MONLUC. By tlw 

Anthorof'Mdle. Mori.* 
Dumps. By Mrs. Purr. 
A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By I^ T. Meade. 
Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade, ar. 6d, 
THE HONOURABLE MISS. By l^HT, Meade. 



Messrs. Mbthubn are issuing under the above general title a Monthly Series 
of Novds by popular authors at tbeprice of Sixpence. Each number is as long as 
the arerage Six Shilling Novel. The first numbers of ' The Novelist ' are as 
follows :— 



L Dead Mbn Tbll no Talbs. By E. W. 

HonuiBc. 
n. Jbnnib Saxtbr, journalist. Br Robert 

Barr. 

III. Thb INCA'S Trsasurr. By ErsMt ClaaviUe. 

IV. A SON OF THE Statb. By W. Pett Ridge. 
V. FURZB Bloom. By S. BarttMr^GouId. 

VI. BUNTER'8 cruise. By C. GleiK. 
VIL THE Gay Deceivers. By Arthur Moore. 
VIII. Prisoners OF War. ByA.BoysonWeelces. 
IX. A FLASH QF Summer. By Mrs. W. K. 

Clifford. 
X. VELDT AND Laagbri Tales of the TrantvaaL 

By E. S. Valentine. 
XI. THE NiGGBR KNICRTS. By F. Norreys 

Connd. 
XII. A Marriage at Sea. By W. Ciark Russell. 

XIII. The Pomp of thb Lavilbttbs. By 

Gilbert Parker. 

XIV. A Man op Mark. By Anthony Hop*. 
XV. THE Carissima. By Lucas Malet. 

XVI. THE LADY'S Walk. By Mrs. OUphant. 
XVII. Derrick Vaughan. By Edna LyalL. 
XVIII. IN THE Midst of Alarms. By Robert 
Barr. 
XIX. His Grace. By W. E. Norris. 
XX. Dodo. By E. F. Benson. 
XXI. CHEAP Tack Zita. By S. Baring-Gould. 
XXII. WHEN VALMOND came TO PONTIAC. By 
Gilbert Parker. 



XXIII. Thb human boy. By Eden Phillpotts. 

XXIV. The Chronicles of couni Antonio. 

By Anthony Hope. 
XXV. BY STROKE OF SWORD. By Andrew 

Balfour. 
XXVT. Kitty Alone. Br S. Barine-Gould. 
XXVI I. Giles INGILBY. By W. E. Norris. 
XXVIII. UritH. By S. Barinf-Gould. 
XXIX. The Town Traveller. By Geoim 

Gisshiff. 
XXX. Mr. SMmf. By Mrs. Walford. 
XXXI. A CHANGE OF Air. By Anthony Hope 
XXXII. THE Kloof BRIDE. ByEmestGlanTiUe. 

XXXIII. ANGEL. By B. M. Croicer. 

XXXIV. A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. ByLttcas 
Mal^ 

XXXV. THE BABY'S Grandmother. By Mrs. 

Walford. 
XXXVI. THE COUNTESS Tekla. By Robert Ban 
XXXVII. DRIFT. BY L. T. Meade. 
XXXVIII. The Master of Beechwood. By 
Adeline Serg^eant. 
XXXIX. Clementina. By A. E. W. Mason. 
XL. The alien. By F. F. Montresor. 
XLL THB Broom Squire. By S. Baring- 
Gould. 
XLTI. Honey. By Helen Mathers. 
XLIII. THE Footsteps qf a Thrqne. By 
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